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CHAPTER     I. 

COMPENSATION. 

From  this  time  forth  the  Abbey  was  a  forbidden 
book  to  most  of  the  people  round  about  Crossholme, 
and  the  comparatively  mild  disfavour  in  which  Richard 
Fullerton  had  hitherto  been  held — the  moral  ostracism 
which  had  been  so  lightly  written  on  the  thinnest  little 
egg-shells  possible — changed  its  character  from  the  date 
of  this  memorable  dinner,  and  henceforth  was  a  sentence 
of  social  banishment  printed  in  broad  black  capitals  on 
huge  marble  slabs.  Up  to  now  people  had  avoided  all 
religious  discussion  with  that  pleasant-mannered,  well- 
intentioned  agnostic  of  theirs,  and  had  tacitly  agreed  to 
ignore  his  infidelity  so  far  as  they  could  while  accepting 
him   as  a  good  fellow — with  a  misfortune  that  a  little 

spoiled  him  but  did  not  wholly  ruin.     Such  men  as  Mr. 
vol.  ii.  p. 
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Nesbitt  and  Ringrove  Hardisty  were  always  glad  to  have 
a  private  talk  with  him,  to  learn  the  precise  ground 
where  he  was  standing  and  how  far  his  reasonings  had 
led  him;  but  the  rest  left  him  alone.  Yet  what  even 
these  bolder  brains  were  glad  to  do,  when  strolling  down 
the  village  or  sitting  with  him  alone  in  his  study,  they 
avoided  when  the  world  stood  by  and  what  was  said  by 
two  was  misinterpreted  by  many.  Now  however  things 
were  different ;  if  not  with  them,  yet  with  all  the  rest;  and 
Richard  Fullerton  passed  from  the  mild  condemnation 
of  his  former  state  into  active  social  excommunication. 

The  ladies  cut  him  openly ;  and  only  Mrs.  Nesbitt 
and  Beatrice  called  at  the  Abbey  after  the  dinner;  the 
rest  merely  sent  cards ;  and  Hermione  did  not  dare  ask 
the  reason  why.  She  knew  it  without  asking ;  and  re- 
sented her  share  of  the  social  disfavour  into  which  they 
had  fallen  because  of  her  husband's  iniquitous  opinions, 
as  Mr.  Lascelles  foresaw  she  would. 

On  his  side,  the  vicar  soon  lived  down  the  blame 
which  at  first  had  attached  to  him,  as  also  in  this  case 
too,  he  knew  that  he  should.  He  had  trusted  to  time 
and  his  real  manner  to  free  him  from  the  reproach  of 
ill  breeding;  and  his  trust  was  not  in  vain.  For  after  all, 
want  of  good  breeding  counts  for  very  little  when  con- 
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trasted  with  want  of  faith  in  the  Bible ;  and  disbelief  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  total,  wilful,  wicked  dark- 
ness, where  impoliteness  is  a  mere  speck  in  the  sunbeam. 
And  as  the  neighbours  did  not  see  that  the  whole  thing 
had  been  planned,  they  could  not  accuse  the  vicar  of 
cruelty  or  treachery,  as  else  they  might.  So  the  matter 
grew  at  last,  by  that  queer  distortion  of  truth  which 
takes  place  in  all  verbal  reports,  to  be  quoted  as  a  gra- 
tuitous insult  to  public  decency  in  a  shameful  outburst 
of  passionate  blasphemy  on  Richard  Fullerton's  part, 
and  a  noble  testifying  of  faith  on  the  vicar's. 

The  effect  of  this  social  ostracism  was  to  throw  Her- 
mione  into  still  closer  communion  with  the  Vicarage. 
This  was  the  only  place  where  she  was  received  with 
that  special  distinction  which  was  so  pleasant  to  her. 
At  Churchlands,  and  elsewhere  among  the  community 
of  nominal  "  church  workers "  but  practical  adorers 
of  the  vicar — his  spiritual  harem — there  was  too  much 
holy  emulation,  too  much  the  sentiment  of  a  race  for 
his  favour  and  a  struggle  for  the  chief  places  of  heaven 
which  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  for  that  Christian  cor- 
diality which  could  give  without  grudging  the  supre- 
macy necessary  for  Hermione's  peace.  And  with  out 
siders,  though  she  herself  was  personally  liked,  she  was 

B2 
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always  made  to  feel  that  she  was  the  wife  of  an  infidel 
— to  be  pitied  for  her  misfortune,  if  you  will — but  all 
the  same  given  to  understand  that  it  was  a  misfortune 
which  carried  a  taint  with  it  as  much  as  if  she  had  been 
the  wife  of  a  convict. 

At  the  Vicarage  she  was  the  local  queen  ;  the  fairest 
daughter  of  the  Church;  the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
crown  ;  Superior's  favourite  friend — what  about  Theresa  ? 
— and  honoured  in  proportion  to  the  depths  from  which 
she  had  risen  and  the  strength  of  the  evil  influences  which 
she  had  resisted.  And  as  love  and  praise  had  always 
been  as  the  breath  of  her  nostrils,  and  were  becoming 
even  more  necessary  as  the  confident  assertions  of  youth 
were  changing  to  the  uneasy  doubts  of  maturity,  and — 
"  Do  I  look  well  to-day?" — the  question  more  often 
asked  in  her  own  mind  than  the  self-approbation  of  old 
— the  distinction  with  which  Mr.  Lascelles  received 
her,  and  the  adulation  which  he  dealt  out  to  her  so 
delicately  yet  so  liberally,  made  the  Vicarage  like  an 
oasis  in  the  desert; — the  only  place  where,  as  she  used  to 
say  with  tears  in  her  pretty  dark-blue  eyes,  she  felt  like 
her  real  self  or  was  treated  as  she  ought  to  be. 

But  though  it  did  really  make  up  to  her  for  the  loss 
of  all  the  rest,  Hermione,  womanlike,  was  not  minded  to 
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forego  her  cause  for  grievance  against  her  husband.  She 
was  the  victim  and  he  was  her  executioner— intentional 
or  not,  still  her  executioner.  Things  went  very  badly 
with  the  poor  fellow  in  these  later  times,  when  everything 
was  pressed  into  the  service  of  her  displeasure.  If  the 
coifee  was  burnt  or  the  chimney  smoked,  it  was  somehow 
on  account  of  his  horrid  opinions  ;  and,  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum  being  a  fixed  alternation,  her  present  estrange- 
ment exactly  equalled  her  late  return  to  tenderness.  She 
had  never  been  so  far  from  him  as  now,  and  never  so 
unjust,  when  only  a  ftw  days  and  weeks  ago  she  had 
never  been  sweeter  nor  more  delightful.  Had  Richard 
been  superstitious  he  might  well  have  believed  in  Posses- 
sion, so  changed  was  this  cold,  irritable,  discontented 
wife  of  his  from  the  mild,  warm,  loving  creature  whom  he 
had  married  twenty  years  ago  and  had  loved  without 
doubt  or  break  ever  since.  He  could  not  quite  under- 
stand it  all,  though  in  part  it  was  only  too  clear.  But 
not  knowing  of  the  constant  intercourse  that  existed 
between  his  own  family  and  the  Vicarage — not  dreaming 
of  the  dangerous  intimacy  that  had  been  established,  the 
inquisitorial  authority  exerted,  and  the  overpowering  in- 
fluence which  Mr.  Lascelles  had  gained  over  Hermione 
by  means  of  that  weekly  confession,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
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account  for  all  the  way  that  she  had  gone  ;  and  he  did 
not  choose  to  track  it  throughout  its  course.  He  was  too 
loyal  to  confess  to  himself  that  Hermione,  his  faithful, 
trusted  wife,  his  beloved,  his  second  self,  had  been  warped 
from  him  by  another ;  that  she  was  less  than  wifely 
to  him  because  more  than  friendly  to  a  rival.  And  yet, 
we  feel  what  we  do  not  formulate,  and  know  what  we 
dare  not  translate  ;  and  Richard  felt  and  knew,  and  did 
not  dare  to  put  into  words. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  home  discomfort  news  came 
to  Hermione  that  Lady  Maine  was  giving  a  grand  dinner, 
to  be  followed  by  a  ball,  to  which  every  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  been  invited  save  themselves.  This  was 
the  most  patent  sign  of  social  disfavour  which  the  pretty 
woman  had  yet  received ;  and  she  took  it  to  heart  more 
deeply  than  might  have  been  expected.  It  was  not  for 
the  loss  of  the  mere  pleasure,  it  was  because  of  her  hus- 
band's horrid  opinions  against  which  this  exclusion  was 
simply  the  public  protest,  that  she  grieved  so  bitterly,  as 
she  said  to  Mr.  Lascelles,  tearfully. 

To  which  her  Director  answered  with  a  strange 
manner  of  repressed  and  concentrated  bitterness  : — 

"  You  are  right,  my  poor,  dear  child.  Your  life  is 
essentially  a  martyrdom,  and  while  you  live  with  your 
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husband  it  can  be  nothing  else."  Then  he  added  with  a 
smile :  "  Personally,  I  am  selfishly  glad  that  you  are  not 
going,  for  I  too  am  not  invited ;  and  I  like  to  feel  that  we 
are  included  in  the  same  circle,  even  if  one  of  prohibition." 
"  But  for  what  a  different  reason  !  "  said  Hermione, 
raising  her  eyes  to  the  vicar's  face  with  the  same  look  of 
pride  in  his  personality  that  she  used  to  have  in  Richard's. 
"  If  I  had  been  excluded  because  of  too  great  love  for  the 
Church,  I  should  have  been  glad.  As  it  is,  I  feel  it  so 
dreadfully  ! » 

"  Not  while  you  have  me  to  bear  it  with  you," 
said  Mr.  Lascelles,  speaking  with  the  sweetest  tenderness ; 
and  Hermione,  dropping  her  eyes,  felt  suddenly  warmed 
and  consoled,  and  as  if  the  sun  which  had  been  hidden 
had  broken  through  the  clouds  once  more. 

The  day  after  this  little  colloquy  she  was  driving  into 
Starton.  It  was  Virginia's  day  for  visiting  her  district 
with  Sister  Agnes,  so  the  mother  was  alone.  She  met  the 
Maine  carriage  at  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  just  out- 
side the  town,  and  passed  it  with  a  bow  which  pride 
tried  to  make  indifferent  and  mortification  forced  to  be 
offended.  My  lady  pulled  the  check-string,  and,  leaning 
backward,  halloed  to  the  Abbey  coachman  to  stop  ;  then 
made  him  a  sisrn  to  turn  round  and  come  to  her.     She 
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had  no  idea  of  turning  for  her  own  part,  and  following 
the  victoria  till  she  came  up  to  it.  She  was  the  wife  of 
the  commandant,  and  exacted  deference. 

"  Mrs.  Fullerton,  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  she  said  in 
her  loud  rasping  voice,  as  Hermione,  looking  pretty  and 
fluffy  and  girlish  and  astonished,  was  whirled  to  the 
encounter. 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Mrs.  Fullerton  stiffly. 

"  Get  down,  won't  you?  and  we  can  walk  a  little  way. 
I  hate  all  the  town  hearing  what  I  say,"  said  Lady  Maine 
authoritatively;  and  Hermione,  whose  plastic  nature 
found  mechanical  obedience  easy,  submissively  left  her 
pretty  little  carriage  and  stood  on  the  road-side  till  the 
large  woman  joined  her. 

"  I  am  giving  a  dinner  and  a  ball  next  week,  Mrs. 
Fullerton,"  she  began  in  her  loud  way.  "  Have  you 
heard?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Hermione,  her  voice  trembling  just  a  little. 

"  And  I  have  not  asked  you,"  said  my  lady,  coming 
to  the  point  without  further  preamble,  as  rude  people 
misnamed  straightforward  do.  She  was  too  coarse  in 
grain  for  her  own  part  to  think  it  necessary  to  be  tender 
of  others  ;  and  she  was  accustomed  to  boast  that  she 
always  found  the  shortest  way  the  best. 
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Hermione  gave  a  conventional  smile. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  ask  every  one,"  she  said  with 
fine  magnanimity. 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  returned  Lady  Maine.  "  One  has  to 
draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  I  have  drawn  mine  against 
Popery  and  Infidelity.  I  should  expect  to  be  found  dead 
in  my  bed  the  next  morning  if  I  opened  my  doors  to  a 
man  like  your  husband,  who  is  not  afraid  to  say  that  he 
denies  the  Bible  and  does  not  believe  in  Satan  and  the 
miracles ;  or  to  one  like  Mr.  Lascelles,  who  crosses  him- 
self in  church,  begins  his  sermon  without  a  text,  and  bows 
down  to  stocks  and  stones." 

"  I  think  you  can  hardly  class  Air.  Lascelles  with  my 
poor  unfortunate  husband,"  said  Hermione  hastily. 
"  The  one  has  unfortunately  gone  astray  in  matters  of 
faith,  and  the  other  is  the  sincerest  Christian  I  know." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Fullerton,  you  are  no  judge.  The 
one  is,  as  you  say,  a  rank  Atheist,  and  the  other  is  as 
rank  a  Papist ;  and  there  is  not  a  hair's  breadth  to  choose 
between  them.  So  now  you  know  why  I  have  not  asked 
you." 

"  It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  explana- 
tion, Lady  Maine,"  returned  Hermione.  "  If  you  did 
not  wish  to  have  us,  you  were  right  not  to  ask  us." 
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"  Yes,  but  you  see,  that's  where  it  is,"  said  the  lady. 
"  It  was  not  that  I  did  not  wish  to  have  you.  On  all 
sides  you  yourself  are  a  desirable  guest — a  nice  ornament 
in'a  room  ;  and  Sir  Angus  would  have  liked  it,  for  he  was 
greatly  taken  with  your  appearance  ;  and  your  dress  was 
sweetly  pretty,  I  must  say.  You  must  give  me  the  name 
of  your  milliner.  But  as  professing  Christians  we  could 
not  ask  that  terrible  husband  of  yours,  and  we  could 
not  ask  you,  as  a  married  woman,  without  him.  You  are 
his  wife,  poor  soul,  and  you  have  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
It  is  hard  lines  for  you,  I  will  say  that ;  but  we  cannot 
help  you.  No  one  can,  till  it  pleases  God  to  take  him  ; 
when  I  hope  that  he  will  repent  in  time  and  turn  away 
from  his  wicked  ways  before  it  is  too  late.  I  wanted  to 
say  all  this  to  you,  that  there  should  be  no  misunder- 
standing, and  that  you  shouldn't  feel  hurt." 

"  You  are  very  kind  ;  but  really  it  was  not  neces- 
sary," said  Hermione,  choking  back  the  tears  which  rose 
to  her  throat  before  they  came  to  her  eyes. 

"  I  think  it  was,"  said  Lady  Maine  with  her  court- 
martial  air. 

"  I  quite  understand  you,  I  assure  you,"  returned 
Hermione,  with  dignity  arrived  at  by  an  effort. 

"  You  do  now.     You  couldn't  be  so  dense  as  not ; 
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but  you  wouldn't  if  I  had  not  spoken  out,"  said  Lady 
Maine,  elliptical  as  to  grammar  and  rude  as  to  manner. 
Her  Protestantism  went  right  through  her,  and  she  was 
nothing  if  not  in  opposition.  "  We  are  all  very  sony  for 
you  and  that  nice  little  daughter  of  yours,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  Awfully  sorry  ;  but  the  blasphemy  of  your 
husband  is  too  appalling  to  be  borne." 

"  We  must  remember  that  he  thinks  he  is  right,"  said 
Richard's  wife  gently.  The  denunciations  of  Mr.  Las- 
celles  were  as  holy  as  those  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah ; 
but  Lady  Maine  was  only  a  woman  like  herself  and  had 
no  right  to  condemn. 

"  He    thinks   himself    right  !     Good   heavens    Mrs. 

Fullerton  !  do  you  excuse  him  !  "  shouted  my  lady,  making 

a  dead  halt.     "  We  shall  have  you  agreeing  with  him 

next ;  though  from  all  I  hear  you  have  gone  off  on  the 

other  tack,  and  that  popish  priest  of  yours  has  got  hold 

of  you." 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  my  husband,  and  only  say  that 

he  thinks  he  is  right ;  and  I  know  his  motives." 

"  The   motives  of  a  son  of  perdition,  of  a   second 

Judas   betraying  his  Saviour  with  a  kiss  !  "  said  Lady 

Maine.     "  What  motives  are  they,  I  should  like  to  know  ! 

You  might  as  well  talk  about   the  motives  of  Pontius 
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Pilate  when  he  asked  what  was  truth,  or  Peter  when  the 
cock  crew." 

Tears  came  into  Hermione's  eyes. 

"  There  !  don't  cry,  you  poor  little  woman,"  said  my 
lady  with  gruff  good-nature.  "  You  cannot  help  it  now, 
being  the  wife  of  an  Infidel.  But  you  must  read  your 
Bible  and  pray  for  him." 

"  I  do,"  murmured  Hermione  dejectedly. 

"  Not  in  the  right  way,"  returned  Lady  Maine  in  the 
manner  of  one  stating  an  unanswerable  truth.  "  The 
Bible  says,  '  Ask,  and  you  shall  receive ; '  and  if  you 
don't  receive,  it  is  because  you  don't  ask  as  you  ought. 
How  can  you,  in  that  popery  shop  of  yours?  "  disdainfully. 
"  With  lighted  candles,  crosses  and  incense  and  all,  how 
can  you  expect  your  prayers  to  be  heard  ?  " 

"  If  they  are  not  heard  through  the  ways  of  the 
Church,  they  will  not  be  by  any  other,"  said  Hermione, 
repeating  her  lesson  with  fidelity. 

"  The  Church  !  rubbish  !  Every  professing  Christian 
is  a  church  in  himself.  We  have  the  Bible,  and  we  want 
no  more — those  of  us  who  can  read  it  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  the  rest  can  have  it  read  to  them.  Anything 
else  is  man's  invention,"  said  Lady  Maine;  "and  that 
you  cannot  deny,  Mrs.  Fullerton." 
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Hermione  did  not  answer,  but,  turning  quickly, 
beckoned  to  her  coachman.  She  did  not  want  to  enter 
into  a  religious  controversy  with  the  loud-voiced  wife  of 
the  Starton  commandant,  and  she  was  at  no  time  apt  in 
argument. 

"  I  think  I  must  go  now,  Lady  Maine,"  she  said,  as 
the  carriage  drew  up.     "  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do." 

"  And  you  are  afraid  of  me,"  said  her  ladyship  grimly. 
"  And  perhaps  you  are  right.  But  you  are  a  good  little 
woman  in  yourself,  only  terribly  badly  led." 

"  And  if  it  were  not  for  such  leading  as  I  have,  I 
should  break  down  altogether,"  said  Hermione,  as,  with 
her  eyes  full  of  tears  and  her  face  pale  with  emotion,  she 
got  into  her  carriage  and  drove  off  to  Starton,  where  she 
really  had  something  to  do — for  her  indeed  much. 

She  had  to  buy  more  house-linen  and  crockery  for  the 
Convalescent  Home,  which  had  been  in  working  order 
for  some  time  now  and  for  which  she  supplied  the  greater 
part  of  the  funds.  Mr.  Lascelles,  unlike  her  husband, 
instead  of  sparing  her  trouble  gave  her  all  the  occupation 
he  could  devise.  It  was  in  his  plan  to  lead  her  to  a 
certain  kind  of  independence  of  action — under  his  own 
guidance — which  should  break  down  her  reliance  on 
Richard.     He  felt  so  sure  of  the  hold  which  he  himself 
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had  over  her  now,  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  developing 
her  love  of  freedom  to  an  inconvenient  breadth ;  and 
for  the  rest,  it  was  all  so  much  gained.  Thus,  he  gave 
her  things  to  do  for  the  Home  which  she  had  never  done 
for  her  own  house,  wishing  to  familiarize  her  with  the 
details  of  domestic  management  so  that  she  should 
presently  take  her  own  affairs  in  hand.  Not  that  he 
particularly  cared  whether  she  were  her  own  housekeeper 
or  not ;  but  it  would  be  one  other  habit  of  life  broken 
through,  and  so  far  one  other  blow  dealt  to  Richard. 
And  then,  every  task  which  he  gave  her  to  perform  was 
an  added  link  between  them,  and  both  drew  her  closer 
and  kept  her  more  secure. 

When  she  had  done  all  that  she  had  to  do,  and 
bought  linen  that  was  far  too  fine  and  crockery  that  was 
far  too  fragile,  she  turned  back  on  her  way  home ;  and 
when  she  was  about  a  mile  from  the  Abbey  she  overtook 
Mr.  Lascelles  walking  with  Theresa  Molyneux.  She 
stopped  the  carriage  to  speak  to  them,  and  at  a  glance 
Mr.  Lascelles  saw  that  something  was  amiss.  He  had 
learned  her  face  better  in  these  few  months  than  Richard 
had  after  twenty  years'  possession.  But  Richard  had 
not  studied  it  with  the  same  eagerness  as  he.  The  one 
believed  that  he  knew  all  that  the  other  had  set  himself 
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to  learn  j  and  when  you  have  the  whole  poem  by  heart, 
why  study  the  form  of  the  letters  ?  It  is  different  when 
you  are  casting  about  for  the  formula  of  Abracadabra ; 
then  the  shapes  of  things  are  important  \  but  for  the 
poem,  all  you  want  is  the  rhythm,  the  melody,  the 
meaning  ;  and  these  poor  Richard  believed  that  he  had 
in  inalienable  possession  for  ever. 

Theresa's  sensitive  face  changed  when  Hermione 
drew  up.  She  had  been  having  a  delightful  half-hour's 
walk  with  Mr.  Lascelles — her  time  of  holy  enchantment 
— and  she  was  sorry  to  be  called  back  to  prosaic  life  by 
the  intrusion  of  the  one  woman  whose  claims  on  that 
beloved  Superior's  attention  she  instinctively  felt  clashed 
with  her  own.  Not  that  she  confessed  to  herself  that 
she  was  jealous ;  certainly  not.  The  drama  played 
among  them  all  did  not  include  the  confession  of  human 
passions.  It  was  all  spiritual,  all  impersonal  and  godly. 
They  were  like  creatures  made  of  gas,  without  form  or 
substance ;  something  in,  but  not  of,  humanity  with  its 
weaknesses  and  instincts.  Mr.  Lascelles,  as  a  priest,  was 
no  longer  a  man ;  his  "  penitents  "  had  ceased  to  be 
women.  So,  at  least,  they  said  to  themselves  and  among 
each  other ;  gravely;  and  unlike  the  famous  augurs,  they 
did  not  laugh  when  they  fastened  on  their  masks  and 
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pretended  that  names  change  things,  and  that  love,  when 
it  calls  itself  religion,  puts  off  passion  and  knows  nothing 
of  temptation. 

"  How  tired  you  are  looking,  Theresa  !"  said  Hermione, 
after  she  had  shaken  hands  with  both.  "Take  my  carriage, 
dear,  and  let  Beech  drive  you  home.  I  can  walk  this  little 
way  to  the  Abbey." 

Churchlands  was  about  half  a  mile  distant,  on  the  old 
London  road  ;  the  Abbey  road  branched  off  to  the  right; 
the  house  itself  was,  as  has  been  said,  about  a  mile  from 
here. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  am  not  at  all  tired,  thank  you,  dear  Mrs. 
Fullerton,"  said  Theresa,  her  manner  as  gratified  as  Her- 
mione's  had  been  kind. 

"You  look  so;  does  she  not,  Superior?"  asked 
Hermione,  still  sweet  and  gracious  and  apparently  only 
solicitous  to  be  of  good  service  to  the  girl.  She  thought 
so  herself  ;  but  she  was  not  clever  at  introspection. 

"  It  would  be  better  for  you  to  drive  home,"  said  Mr. 
Lascelles  to  Theresa,  by  way  of  answer.  "  You  have  had 
a  long  walk,  and  you  are  not  very  strong." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  not  tired  !  "  she  said  eagerly,  forgetting 
her  obedience  in  her  disappointment.  She  had  expected 
that   the  vicar  would  have  walked  home  with  her,  and 
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perhaps  have  stayed  to  four-o'clock  tea ;  and  she  was  so 
sorry  to  have  her  hope  destroyed  that  she  neglected  her 
manners.  Now  he  would  probably  go  with  Mrs.  Fuller- 
ton,  seeing  that  the  Vicarage  lay  beyond  the  Abbey, 
indeed  between  the  Abbey  and  the  village  ;  but  there 
was  just  the  chance  of  his  still  walking  with  her,  not 
liking  to  leave  her  so  pointedly,  which  her  acceptance  of 
the  carriage  would  destroy. 

"  It  would  be  better  for  you  to  be  driven  home,  dear," 
persisted  Kermione  sweetly.  "  But  if  you  will  not  take 
the  carriage — can  I  set  you  down  anywhere,  Superior  ?  " 

Theresa's  flushed  face  quivered  and  her  eyes  filled  up 
with  tears.  Mr.  Lascelles  glanced  rapidly  from  her  to 
Hermione  and  from  Hermione  back  again  to  Theresa. 
This  little  comedy  amused  him.  What  a  king  he  felt 
among  all  these  silly  women  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and 
how  easy  it  is  for  a  man,  who  knows  what  he  is  about,  to 
dominate  the  inferior  creature,  now  by  its  weakness  and 
now  by  its  passions,  if  at  times  by  its  virtues  !  Yet  they 
were  useful. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  in  an  almost  indifferent  tone  to 
Kermione.  "  You  will  do  me  a  service.  I  have  to  go  to 
the  Home,  and  time  presses.  This  dear  child  here,"  with 
a  paternal  smile  to  Theresa,  "  had  something  to  say  to 
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me,  and  you  know  a  good  pastor  is  the  servant  if  also  the 
protector  of  his  flock.  But  I  think  it  would  be  better 
if  you  were  sent  home  first,"  he  added  to  Theresa. 
"  Indeed,  I  wish  it." 

He  liked  the  feeling  of  ordering  her  movements  and 
disposing  of  Hermione's  carriage.  No  passion  was  so 
strong  with  him  as  the  love  of  command. 

Theresa  said  no  more.  She  understood  her  sentence, 
and  found  in  her  obedience  a  sorrowful  kind  of  solace  for 
her  banishment. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  submissively ;  "  I  will  take  it, 
please." 

But  she  did  not  look  at  Hermione  while  she  spoke. 
She  accepted  the  carriage  as  his  gift,  and  obeyed  his  will 
in  doing  so  ;  which  made  all  the  difference  in  her  mind. 
She  was  not  in  the  least  degree  grateful  to  Hermione 
though  she  kissed  her  and  called  her  "  dear,"  and  thanked 
her  in  proper  form  as  she  got  in  and  drove  off.  She  felt 
as  if  the  pretty  woman  had  been  some  horrible  old  witch 
who  had  broken  in  on  a  scene  of  blessedness,  and 
scattered  all  its  glory  into  gloom  ;  and  when  she  turned 
her  head  and  saw  that  beloved  man  walking  by  Her- 
mione's side,  leaning  down  as  he  had  been  leaning  down 
to  her,  she  gave  a  sob  so  irrepressible  and  deep  that  the 
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groom  turned  round  to  look  at  her,  thinking  that  she  was 
ill  or  that  she  had  called  him. 

This  walking  on  the  high  road,  with  or  without  Mr. 
Lascelles,  was  of  itself  a  strange  innovation  on  Hermione's 
old  indolent  habits ;  but  the  vicar  had  been  gradually 
breaking  her  in  to  more  activity  of  body  as  wrell  as  more 
independence  of  mind,  seeing  the  good  to  be  gained  in 
the  future.  He  had  dealt  with  her  gently;  it  is  only  right 
to  say  this ;  and  his  "  penitent  "  though  she  was,  he  had 
not  as  yet  exacted  daily  matins  from  her,  though  he  had 
of  late  enforced  her  attendance  at  Early  Celebration;  of 
which  fact  Richard,  an  early  riser  for  his  own  part,  had 
not  been  made  aware.  The  Abbey  study  did  not  look 
on  the  drive  nor  the  gate  nor  the  road,  but  into  the 
shrubbery  where  nothing  ever  moved  save  the  squirrels 
and  the  birds  ;  and  as  breakfast  was  not  supposed  to  be 
ready  before  half-past  nine  o'clock  at  the  earliest,  Hermione 
had  time  to  go  down  to  church  at  eight  and  be  at  home 
again  long  before  the  gong  sounded  on  Sunday  morning. 
Virginia  had  been  a  regular  attendant  at  matins  ever 
since  they  began ;  but  neither  did  her  father  know  this 
any  more  than  he  knew  what  his  wife  was  doing.  Nor 
indeed  did  her  mother  at  the  first,  and  until  she  herself 
was  prepared.     Part  of  the  power  of  the  sect  to  which 
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Mr.  Lascelles  belonged  lies  in  its  secret  dealing  with 
women  and  the  young,  and  the  consequent  gradual 
weakening  of  home  authority  which  is  to  be  replaced  by 
clerical  domination ;  and  the  vicar  carried  out  this  prin- 
ciple of  secret  dealing  to  its  fullest  extent. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  child  ?  "  he 
asked,  so  soon  as  the  little  carriage  had  taken  Theresa 
out  of  hearing.  "  That  sweet,  sensitive  face  of  yours  tells 
me  that  something  has  gone  wrong." 

(Not  half  an  hour  ago  he  had  said  to  Theresa,  looking 
up  at  him  with  feverish  delight  : — 

"That  sweet,  sensitive  face  of  yours  tells  me  that 
you  are  happy,  and  my  heart  adds  why.") 

"I  have  just  been  insulted  by  Lady  Maine,"'  said 
Hermione  ;  "  and  I  think  most  cruelly." 

"  What  can  you  expect  from  such  a  creature  ! "  said 
Mr.  Lascelles,  with  flaming  eyes  and  angry  disdain. 
11  When  was  a  Protestant  other  than  brutal  and  ill-bred  ! 
It  is  the  essence  of  the  creed  !  But  tell  me  what  she  has 
been  doing  to  you,  my  poor  child." 

Hermione  told  him  ;  perhaps  with  a  little  unconscious 
exaggeration ;  making  a  stronger  case  against  her  husband 
than  was  strictly  true,  and  widening  the  borders  of  my 
lady's  denunciations,  which  she  need  scarcely  have  done. 
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But  she  had  come  to  the  pass  of  wishing  to  make  Richard 
not  only  responsible  for  all  her  vexations  but  patently 
her  enemy;  and  she  was  not  so  much  irritated  against 
Lady  Maine,  by  whom  her  latest  blow  had  been  given, 
as  she  was  against  Richard,  as  the  cause  why  she  had 
been  struck  at  all. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  your  annoyance.  It  must  be  hard 
for  you  to  bear,  with  such  a  sweet  and  loving  nature  as 
yours  and  with  your  brilliant  social  position — which 
rightfully  should  have  commanded  the  homage  of  the 
whole  county  and  would,  but  for  your  miserable 
marriage,"  said  Mr.  Lascelles,  rasping  the  sore  which  he 
appeared  to  soothe.  "Of  course,  I  do  not  much  regret 
that  you  are  not  counted  among  the  friends  of  such  a 
woman  as  Lady  Maine,  sorry  as  I  am  for  the  cause,"  he 
continued,  half  seriously,  half  playfully.  "  Nor  do  I 
regret  that  you  are  not  in  the  gay  world,  like  those  whose 
actions  are  unimportant  because  their  lives  do  not  furnish 
examples.  Your  actions  are  important  because  your 
life  does  furnish  an  example  ;  and  anything  which 
separates  you  from  the  Protestant  world  is  a  gain  to  the 
Catholic  cause." 

"  You  are  always  so  good  !  "  said  Hermione 
flattered.     "  Of  course,   you  understand  that  I  do  not 
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regret  the  dinner  as  a  mere  amusement.  I  was  so  much 
pained  at  the  whole  thing  only  because  it  was  another 
instance  of  the  disesteem  in  which  my  husband  is  held, 
and  I  in  consequence." 

"  No,  not  you  in  consequence  !  Every  one  has  but 
one  word  to  say  of  you,  and  that  a  word  of  praise  ! "  said 
Mr.  Lascelles  eagerly.  "  And  what  you  are  to  me,  you 
know  well  enough,"  he  added  in  a  lower  voice,  artificially 
broken. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Hermione,  speaking  with  some 
difficulty. 

How  handsome  and  well-bred  and  sympathetic  he 
was  !  After  all,  her  life  was  not  so  very  pitiable  if  she 
could  count  such  a  friend  as  this  among  its  chief 
treasures ! 

"  For  myself,"  continued  Mr.  Lascelles  after  a  pause, 
u  I  would  be  glad  to  see  you  stand  out  yet  more  than 
you  have  hitherto  done,  as  one  of  the  most  notable 
supporters  of  the  Church.  I  want  you  to  show  the  world 
that  you  have  renounced  it,  with  all  its  pomps  and 
vanities,  its  infidelities  and  carelessness  of  divine  things, 
and  that  you  belong  wholly  to  us,  the  living  body  of 
believers,  who  will  give  you  more  happiness  if  less 
pleasure,  more  peace  if  less  pomp." 
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"  I  will,"  murmured  Hermione. 

"  Even  to  public  confession  by  means  of  dress  and 
ornament  ?  "  he  asked,  smiling. 

"  By  means  of  anything ! "  said  Hermione,  with 
dangerous  fervour. 

He  always  dominated  her  when  they  were  together. 
It  was  so  sweet  to  follow  as  he  directed  ! 

"  Some  day  then  we  will  what  the  French  call 
parler  chiffons  together,"  he  said,  still  smiling.  "  I  must 
not  have  you  again  as  you  were  the  other  night  at 
your  own  house.  You  were  too  lovely  !  Lovely  you 
will  always  be,  my  dear  child,  under  any  garb  ;  but  I 
must  have  you  simpler  and  less  mundane  in  your 
attractiveness  for  the  future.  Will  you  let  me  guide 
you  in  your  fashions  as  well  as  in  all  the  rest?"  with 
courtly  graciousness. 

"  Yes,"  said  Hermione  with  mingled  pain  and 
pleasure ;  the  pretty  woman's  love  of  display  warring 
with  the  tender  woman's  love  of  obedience  and  liking 
to  be  commended. 

"You  are  such  a  sweet  dear  girl !"  said  Mr.  Lascelles, 
warmly,  and,  no  one  being  in  sight,  he  took  her  gloved 
hand  from  out  her  muff  and  laid  it  on  his  arm,  pressing 
it  against  him  tenderly. 
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"  And  now  for  another  thing,"  he  said,  after  a  short 
pause.  "  We  will  make  up  for  the  loss  of  frivolous 
factitious  gaiety  by  a  closer  affection  among  ourselves. 
We  will  organize  social  evenings  once  a  week,  either  at 
the  Vicarage  or  at  Churchlands.  This  will  bring  some 
little  brightness  into  your  sad  home  life,  and  create  a 
little  diversion  for  your  sorrowful  thoughts.  Would  you 
like  this  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Hermione,  looking  up  like  a  pleased 
child. 

"  Let  us  then  begin  next  Sunday.  WTe  will  spend 
the  evening  together ;  all  our  little  band ;  and  every 
Sunday  evening,  either  at  the  Vicarage  or  Churchlands. 
Sunday  duties  do  not  include  with  us  Sabbatarian 
severities,  and  the  religious  life,  if  it  renounces  the 
world,  draws  closer  together  those  who  have  entered 
into  it." 

"  It  will  be  charming,"  said  Hermione,  rapidly 
considering  that  she  was  justified  in  this  strange  step  by 
Lady  Maine's  exclusion,  and  that  she  was  fortified  so  far 
against  any  discomfort  with  her  husband  should  there 
be  any  to  meet.  She  had  been  "  cut "  because  of  him, 
and  she  was  in  her  right  to  find  society  elsewhere.  Evil 
does   sometimes  work  for  good,  she  thought,  and  this 
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was  a  case  in  point.  Between  a  quiet  evening  at  the 
Vicarage,  with  Mr.  Lascelles  making  subtle  love  to  her 
— love  which  it  was  against  neither  her  honour  nor  her 
conscience  to  accept  and  return — and  the  most  brilliant 
gathering  elsewhere,  there  was  not  a  doubt  which  to 
choose ;  and  the  picture  of  the  holy  community  bound 
together  under  his  leadership  was  one  that  gave  her 
both  pleasure  and  courage. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  no  more  an  agreeable  moment 
than  some  others  had  been  when  she  set  herself  to  tell 
Richard  on  Sunday  morning  that  he  must  dine  alone 
to-day,  as  she  and  Virginia  were  "  going  to  the  Vicarage 
after  evensong,  where  they  would  have  supper."  For 
a  moment  her  husband  made  no  reply.  He  looked 
startled,  but  that  was  all.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
their  marriage  that  she  had  left  him  on  such  a  plea  ; 
but  many  things  had  happened  for  the  first  time  of 
late,  and  he  was  getting  sorrowfully  used  to  novelties. 

"  Very  well,  my  wife,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  kindly. 
"  I  wish  it  had  been  to  any  other  place ;  but  I  will  do 
my  best  without  you  and  my  Ladybird,"  turning  to 
Virginia  lovingly. 

Virginia,  mindful  of  Sister  Agnes,  did  not  look  up. 
She  knew  that  her  father  was  looking  at  her,  and  longed 
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to  return  his  love,  as  of  old  ;  but  she  had  been  forbidden, 
and  must  obey. 

"We  must  go  out  sometimes,"  said  Hermione  a 
little  peevishly.  "  Since  the  world  has  cut  us  because 
of  you,  we  are  thrown  back,  of  course,  on  friends  who 
like  Virginia  and  me  personally,  and  do  not  mix  us  all 
up  as  Infidels  together." 

"  Has  the  world  cut  you  ?  It  is  the  first  that  I  have 
heard  of  it,"  said  Richard  mildly. 

"  You  never  hear  anything,"  returned  Hermione 
disdainfully.  "  You  are  buried  in  those  odious  studies, 
and  we  might  go  to  ruin  before  you  would  see  that  any- 
thing was  wrong." 

"  I  think  not,  my  wife.  I  see  clearly  enough  that 
things  are  going  wrong  now,"  he  said.  "  But  I  confess 
that  I  lack  the  power  to  put  them  right." 

"  Yes.  I  am  thankful  to  say  you  do,"  returned 
Hermione  ;  "  taking  the  words  as  you  mean  them ;  for 
that  would  be  to  cut  us  off  from  our  religious  privileges, 
and  to  forbid  the  new  life  into  which  Virginia  and  I  have 
entered." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said.  "  Had  I  the  power  I 
would  pull  back  you  and  our  child  from  the  path  in 
which  you  are  walking,  as  I  would  pull  you  back  from 
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any  other  that  was  leading  straight  to  folly  and  false- 
hood." 

"  Oh,  papa  !  don't !"  cried  Virginia,  putting  up  her 
hands  to  her  face. 

"  For  shame,  Richard  !  I  wonder  how  you  dare  to  talk 
such  horrid  blasphemy  before  Virginia  ! "  said  Hermione. 
"  It  is  bad  enough  to  say  what  you  do  to  me  when  we 
are  alone ;  but  I  think  that  you  should  respect  her,  at 
all  events." 

"  Dear  wife,  you  seem  to  forget  that  I  speak  as  I 
think,  and  that  what  you  call  blasphemy  I  call  reason 
and  common  sense,"  he  answered. 

"  As  if  reason  can  judge  of  Divine  things  ! "  said 
Hermione  with  that  disdain  of  intellect  which  piety 
assumes  to  itself  as  part  of  its  sovereignty  over  nature 
and  the  natural  man.  "  Reason,  as  you  call  it,  has  been 
the  greatest  curse  of  man  since  the  Fall.  We  should 
have  had  no  sin,  no  death,  if  the  serpent  had  not 
reasoned  and  Eve  had  not  listened,"  she  added,  quoting 
a  phrase  from  last  Sunday's  sermon. 

"  I  think  I  know  a  greater  curse,"  returned  Richard ; 
"  superstition  and  priestcraft ;  which  have  done  the 
human  race  more  harm  than  reason  and  knowledge  have 
yet  been  able  to  make  good." 
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"  Than  knowledge  !— oh  !  that  Tree  of  Knowledge  !  " 
said  Hermione,  still  disdainful. 

"  What  would  you  have  in  its  place,  wife — ignorance?  " 

"Faith!"  she  cried;  "faith  in  God's  Word.  That 
is  what  we  want,  Richard,  and  obedience  to  the  ordi- 
nances and  commands  of  the  Church." 

"And  you  forget  all  the  precious  blood  that  has 
been  shed,  all  the  useful  lives  which  have  been  cut 
short,  and  the  unfathomable  misery  that  has  been 
occasioned  to  thousands,  that  a  few  old  wives'  fables 
might  be  upheld  which  the  first  breath  of  science  has 
blown  away?  Yet  your  Divine  Word  set  them  forth 
as  true,  and  your  Infallible  Church  declared  belief  in 
them  to  be  integral  to  salvation  and  right  living." 

"  The  Bible  was  not  written  to  teach  us  science  ; 
it  was  written  for  our  souls,"  said  Hermione. 

"  I  should  think  twice  before  I  accepted  statements 
which  cannot  be  proved  on  the  faith  of  an  authority 
which  has  broken  down  so  signally  whenever  it  has  been 
tested,"  said  Richard. 

"  And  I  accept  it  all,"  cried  Hermione.  "  And  what 
I  cannot  understand  the  Church  can  explain.  Both 
Virginia  and  I  believe  every  word  of  the  Bible,  and 
every  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  you  hurt  and  offend 
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us  both  when  you  say  the  awful  things  that  you  do,  and 
cast  ridicule  upon  what  is  the  most  sacred  thing  in  life 
to  us." 

"  So  !  you  and  our  child  have  really  ranged  your- 
selves on  the  side  which  produced  the  Inquisition  and 
lighted  the  fires  in  Smithfield  ;  and  either  killed  those 
astronomers  who  denied  the  current  figments  of  the 
day,  or  forced  them,  like  Galileo,  to  recant  under  pain 
of  death  ?  You  have  gone  over  to  the  side  which  I  have 
given  my  life  to  combat  ?  If  any  one  has  cause  to  feel 
aggrieved,  dear  wife,  it  is  I,  not  you.  I  stay  where  I 
was;  it  is  you  who  have  moved,  and  left  my  guidance 
for  a  stranger's." 

"  I  can  only  say,  Thank  God,  yes  !  "  said  Hermione 
bitterly  but  sincerely.  "We  have  left  you,  and  I  am 
thankful  for  it.  You  are  the  enemy  of  the  Church,  and 
we  are  her  faithful  children.  If  we  would  be  true  to  our 
Lord,  we  must  be  against  you,  Richard.  You  make  us 
your  enemies.     It  is  your  doing,  not  ours." 

What  was  there  in  the  words  which  touched  him  so 
deeply?  stung  him  so  painfully?  His  face  became 
deadly  pale,  his  lips  quivered,  and  his  eyes  filled  with 
sudden  tears.  They  were  unmanly,  if  one  will,  and 
unusual  •  but  they  were  beyond  his  power  to  prevent. 
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"  You  and  Virginia  are  my  enemies  ?  "  he  said  very 
slowly,  after  he  had  conquered  that  sudden  sweep  of 
emotion.  "Is  there  then  enmity  between  us,  wife? — on 
your  side  at  least ;  on  mine,  you  know,  is  only  love  !  It 
is  a  strange  word  to  my  ears  from  you.  Are  you  my 
enemy,  wife  ?  "  he  repeated,  as  if  he  scarcely  realized  his 
own  words. 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  said  Hermione  hardily.  She  thought 
she  was  testifying. 

He  gave  a  little  start,  and  his  right  hand,  lying  softly 
doubled  on  the  table,  clenched  itself  till  the  knuckles 
were  white  and  strained.  But  he  sat  calm  and  to  all 
appearance  unmoved ;  and  his  still  face  and  lowered 
eyes  gave  no  sign. 

"It  is  your  fault.  Why  are  you  so  irreligious?"  said 
Hermione,  looking  at  him  with  sudden  soft  regret. 

She  was  a  tender-hearted  creature,  and  did  not  like 
to  pain  even  her  infidel  husband,  for  all  that  she  was 
so  angry  with  him.  She  wanted  him  to  be  punished, 
but  she  regretted  that  his  chastisement  had  been  laid 
on  her  to  inflict. 

"You  make  me  your  enemy,  Richard,"  she  repeated 
more  softly ;  "  because  you  are  the  enemy  of  the 
Church." 
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Pie  did  not  answer ;  but  after  another  short  pause 
got  up  from  his  chair  and  lightly  touched  her  pretty 
golden  head  as  he  passed.  His  hand  trembled,  and 
his  step  was  not  quite  firm. 

"  Bless  you,  old  love  ! "  he  said,  almost  below  his 
breath ;  then  kissed  Virginia  on  the  forehead,  half 
sighing  as  he  murmured  :  "  My  little  Ladybird— my  own 
little  child  ! " 

And  with  this  he  crossed  the  hall  and  went  back  into 
his  study,  which  somehow  seemed  to  have  become  so 
desolate  and  empty!  Here  he  sat,  as  he  had  sat  once 
before,  feeling  that  his  treasure-house  had  been  broken 
into  and  the  jewel  of  his  life  stolen  from  him.  Should 
he  ever  find  it  again  ?  or  was  his  life  to  be  henceforth 
only  a  regret  ? — his  happiness  nothing  but  a  lost  dream  ? 

This  day  was  to  him  like  the  beginning  of  the  clay  of 
death  ;  and  when  in  the  evening  Hermione  and  Virginia 
were  at  the  Vicarage — the  one  happy  in  the  attentions 
of  her  spiritual  gallant,  the  other  blessed  in  the  society 
of  her  spiritual  mother,  and  both,  like  all  the  rest 
gathered  there,  wanned  and  flushed  by  that  mental 
excitement  which  goes  by  the  name  of  religious  fervour 
— Richard  was  trying  to  work  off  his  dumb  depression 
by  a  tough  bit  of  philosophy  which  went  to  prove  that 
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all  matter  is  a  function  of  mind  and  all  emotion  a  func- 
tion of  matter.  But  he  never  got  beyond  the  first  page. 
The  image  of  his  little  daughter  whom  he  so  fondly 
loved;  of  the  wife  who  had  been  his  second  and  dearer 
self  through  all  his  manhood;  of  his  trust  and  their  one- 
time faith,  came  ever  between  him  and  the  words  ; 
and  the  thought  that  their  love  had  gone  from  him,  while 
he  was  helpless  to  prevent  or  retain,  obscured  the  rea- 
sonings by  which  human  life  was  reduced  to  molecular 
disturbance,  and  left  him  only  the  fact  of  mental  suffering 
which  was  so  acute  as  to  be  almost  bodily  anguish. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

RECALCITRANT. 

Next  to  Hermione  who  was  won,  and  Richard  who 
was  impracticable,  the  conquest  of  Ringrove  Hardisty,  if 
it  could  be  accomplished,  would  be  the  most  important 
to  the  vicar.  The  Churchlands  people  were  valuable, 
but  the  master  of  Monkshall  would  be  more  valuable 
still.  He  was  richer  and  had  more  solid  local  influence 
than  Cuthbert.  As  churchwarden  elected  by  the  parish 
he  might,  unless  thus  won  over,  be  troublesome  and 
something  more ;  and,  anti-ritualist  as  he  was  known  to 
be,  his  conversion  to  "  Catholicism  "  would  be  both  an 
honour  to  his  converter  as  the  sign  of  superior  mental 
strength  and  the  disarming  of  a  formidable  opponent. 

As  yet  this  conquest  was  no  nearer  than  in  the 
beginning.  Where  Cuthbert,  already  devoted  to  Bach 
and  blue  china,  reverencing  Botticelli  and  despising 
Raffaelle,  had  yielded  without  difficulty  to  the  new 
regime  of  aesthetic  piety  and  mediaeval  affectation — like 
ripe  fruit  falling  by  its  own  weight — Ringrove  Hardisty, 

VOL.  II.  d 
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practical  rather  than  aesthetic,  a  citizen  rather  than  a 
sectarian,  of  the  broadest  section  of  the  Broad  Church 
party,  and  by  nature  intolerant  of  personal  interference, 
had  stood  out  firmly  against  all  the  pressure  that  had 
been  brought  to  bear  on  him:  and  had  resisted  both 
the  sensuous  stateliness  of  the  ritual  and  the  spiritual 
beseechings  of  Virginia  with  equal  constancy.  And  the 
vicar's  favourite  dream  of  the  strong  young  man  of  the 
parish  brought  low — the  Samson  of  Erastianism  with 
his  head  in  the  lap  of  the  Church — was  still  only  a 
dream. 

How  could  it  be  realized  ?  Arguments  founded  on 
ecclesiastical  assumption,  on  tradition  and  the  Fathers, 
were  useless  with  a  man  who  started  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Church  was  only  a  function  of  the  State, 
and  the  clergy  no  more  divinely  inspired  nor  appointed 
than  so  many  soldiers  or  sailors.  His  strong  English 
good  sense  was  of  that  hard  granitic  kind  which  no 
sophisms  could  mould,  no  hysterical  enthusiasm  soften ; 
and  it  would  be  emphatically  wasting  time  to  assure  him 
that  the  Church  has  thaumaturgical  powers  as  well  as 
the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  that  the  transmuta- 
tion of  matter  and  the  eternal  destination  of  souls 
belong  to  Canterbury  all  the  same  as  to  Rome. 
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Failing  this  conversion  by  reason  there  remained 
affection ;  and  through  his  known  love  for  Virginia  the 
vicar  thought  there  was  a  chance  of  leading  Ringrove 
to  obedience  and  submission.  Further  than  this  Mr. 
Lascelles  specially  desired  that  he  should  be  made  to 
feel  the  righteousness  of  true  religion  and  the  easiness 
of  the  ritualistic  yoke  : — so  different  from  that  which  the 
Evangelical  school  lays  on  men's  shoulders!  With 
Catholics  the  whole  thing  was  concentrated  in  Obe- 
dience, This  given,  the  rest  was  easy.  Thus — again 
taking  the  test  of  days — he  thought  it  would  be  a  step 
gained  if  he  could  show  Ringrove  that  Sunday  duties 
did  not  include  Sabbatarian  severities,  as  he  had  said  to 
Hermione,  but  that,  when  the  offices  of  the  Church  were 
over,  good  Catholics  were  free  to  enjoy  themselves,  like 
saints  who  had  entered  into  their  reward. 

A  short  time  before  Christmas  then,   Mr.  Lascelles 

told  the  Molyneux's  that  he  wished  them  to  ask  Ringrove 

Hardisty  to  one  of  their  Sunday  suppers  ;  and  at  the 

same  time  he  told  Hermione  that  she  was  to  bring  him 

in  her  carriage.     He  was  to  be  made  much  of,  and  his 

coming  treated  as  a  gentle  kind  of  fete.     He  was  to  be 

made  to  feel   that,   notorious   outsider   as   he  was,    the 

broad  cloak  of  Christian  charity  covered  him  like  the 

d  2 
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rest — the  Catholic  fold  was  open  for  him  as  for  all 
other  straying  sheep — and  he  was  to  be  shown  that 
the  courtesy  of  high-bred  gentlemen  was  as  characteristic 
of  Churchmen  as  of  worldlings.  All  this  was  as  much 
part  of  the  game  to  be  played  as  so  many  moves  in 
chess,  and  the  vicar  thought  that  he  had  arranged  his 
pieces  to  advantage. 

"  I  hope  greatly  that  he  may  be  induced  to  become 
one  of  us  by  your  personal  influence  and  his  own 
hope,"  said  Mr.  Lascelles  to  Hermione,  in  the  manner  of 
one  laying  on  her  a  work  to  perform.  "  We  all  know  his 
aspirations,*'  he  added;  "and  if  he  belonged  to  us,  and 
our  dear  child  were  not  too  decided  in  the  holier  way  of 
celibacy,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  place;  but  as 
it  is — Never  !  "  said  Mr.  Lascelles,  closing  his  thin  lips 
firmly,  conscious  that  here  at  least  he  held  the  keys  and 
could  open  or  shut  at  his  pleasure. 

Wherefore,  when  Aunt  Catherine  received  her  in- 
structions to  ask  young  Hardisty  next  Sunday  evening, 
and  Hermione  received  hers  to  bring  him  as  specially 
her  friend  though  their  guest,  Virginia  was  again  ad- 
monished by  Sister  Agnes  to  be  very  sweet  and  tender 
to  him,  for  the  sake  of  convincing  him  that  his  best 
friends  were  in  the  Church.     She  did  not  see  that  she 
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was  being  made  use  of  as  a  lure — that  she  was  trading 
on  the  poor  fellow's  love  for  her.  She  was  only  made  to 
feel  herself  a  vessel  consecrated  by  the  Church  to  be 
the  means  of  grace  to  another. 

It  was  now  close  on  Christmas,  as  has  been  said. 
For  the  last  three  or  four  years  Ringrove  had  dined  on 
this  day  at  the  Abbey,  and  he  expected  to  be  invited 
this  year  again  as  before.  But  Mr.  Lascelles  intended 
otherwise.  It  was  his  design  that  Hermione  and 
Virginia  should  dine  with  him  at  the  Vicarage — his 
desire  that  Ringrove  should  come  with  them.  He 
would  not  have  it  a  "band"  day;  only  such  priests  as 
might  have  come  to  help  him  with  the  services,  the 
Abbey  ladies,  and  the  young  fellow  who  wanted  to 
marry  Virginia,  but  who  should  not  unless  he  would 
come  over ;  and  this  Sunday  evening  at  Churchlands  was 
to  be  the  initiation.  If  he  could  bear  this,  he  could 
bear  more ;  and  the  certain  hostility  of  his  church- 
wardenship  would  be  neutralized.  If  he  could  not 
bear  it,  then  he  would  stand  out  more  openly  than  he 
had  hitherto  done;  he  would  range  himself  on  Richard's 
side,  or  at  least  would  have  the  credit  of  doing  so — 
which  would  give  room  for  much  popular  distrust ; 
he  would   be    called   Atheist,  like    Richard;  Hermione 
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and  Virginia  should  cut  him — so  should  all  the  Church 
party;  his  churchwardenship  would  be  impotent,  and 
his  strength  taken  from  him.  The  line  of  demarcation 
would  be  more  broadly  traced,  and  they  would  all 
shorten  their  swords. 

Astute  as  he  was,  Mr.  Lascelles  had  not  forgotten 
those  three  important  characteristics  of  Ringrove  Har- 
disty,  the  man  who  was  to  be  won  over  or  forced  into 
such  a  position  as  should  weaken  his  hostility  by  reason 
of  his  allies — namely,  his  dislike  to  clerical  domination, 
his  possibilities  of  jealousy,  and,  for  all  his  love  for  Vir- 
ginia, his  loyal  friendship  for  Virginia's  father.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  considered  all  three  carefully;  but  there 
was  always  that  "  perhaps ; "  and  love  with  young  men 
is  sometimes  stronger  than  principle  or  self-respect.  If 
he  could  be  made  to  feel  that  submission  to  the  Church 
would  bring  the  reward  of  Virginia  ? — Love,  if  kept  alive 
by  hope,  might  work  the  miracle  of  faith  here  as  else- 
where, thought  the  vicar ;  and  to  this  end  the  child  must 
be  made  to  understand  that  kindness  and  sweetness  to 
Ringrove  were  her  religious  duties  now,  whatever  the 
future  might  be.  This  was  cruel  enough  ;  but  the  priest- 
hood of  which  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Launcelot 
Lascelles  was  such  a  typical  member  does  not  trouble 
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itself  much  about  human  suffering.  It  seeks  only  for 
ground  whereon  to  sow  its  seed  of  supremacy;  and  blood 
and  tears  fertilize  the  soil  as  well  as  anything  else. 

These  Sunday  suppers  were  so  far  secret  that  Rin- 
grove  knew  nothing  of  them.  Richard  was  not  the  man 
to  complain  that  his  wife  and  daughter  left  him  to  dine 
alone  once  a  week  and  Ringrove  was  not  the  man  to 
whom  gossip  naturally  gravitated ;  and  as  he  never  went 
to  church  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  he  did  not  see  the 
Abbey  carriage  take  up  the  vicar  and  his  sister  and  drive 
off  to  the  Vicarage  or  Churchlands  instead  of  home. 
Hence  he  knew  nothing  of  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
when  Hermione  said  to  him  prettily :  u  I  want  you  to  go 
with  Virginia  and  me  to  Churchlands  next  Sunday, 
after  evensong — I  knowT  that  you  are  invited,"  he  had 
no  reason  for  refusing ;  especially  as  Virginia  said,  even 
more  earnestly  than  her  mother  :  "  Yes,  you  must  come, 
Ringrove  ;  we  want  you  there  so  much." 

On  the  contrary,  far  from  refusing,  he  was  boyishly 
glad  to  go,  seeing  that  he  had  been  entreated  by  the  girl 
who  stood  with  him  as  his  ideal  of  womanly  purity  and 
grace.  He  did  not  much  care  for  the  Molyneux's.  He 
thought  Aunt  Catherine  slightly  mad;  Cuthbert  more 
than  weak  ;  Theresa  excitable  beyond  reason  ;  but  Her- 
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mione  was  always  delightful  to  him,  and  Virginia  was  his 
beloved. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  go,  Virginia  ?  "  he  asked  in  a 
low  voice  and  with  marked  emphasis. 

"  Yes  ;  you  know  that  I  do,"  she  said  softly  and  with 
intentional  kindness — was  it  not  her  duty  to  lead  him 
gently  to  the  fold  ? 

His  heart  beat  fast,  and  he  drew  his  chair  a  little 
closer  to  where  she  was  sitting  always  at  work  on  her 
rich  quaint  ecclesiastical  embroidery.  She  coloured  and 
looked  embarrassed. 

"  You  know  we  all  wish  that  you  were  one  of  us," 
she  said,  involuntarily  shrinking  back. 

"  One  of  us  !  Is  there  one  party  in  the  place 
so  distinctly  marked  as  this  ?  And  are  you  of  it 
and  I    of  another  ?  "  he   asked,  the  colour  in  his  face 

tOO. 

"  Surely,"  said  Virginia,  lifting  up  her  eyes.  "  We 
belong  to  the  Church." 

"lama  Churchman  too,"  Ringrove  returned. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  No  ;  you  are  a  Protestant,"  she  answered  quite 
simply.     "  We  are  Catholics." 

"  The  English  National  Church  used  to  be  Protestant 
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before  the  extremes  of  these  later  times  became  fashion- 
able," said  Ringrove  manfully. 

"  It  lapsed,"  answered  Virginia  ;  "  but  we  are  trying 
to  bring  it  back  to  the  right  way  ;  and  you  must  be  one 
of  us,  Ringrove,"  with  one  of  her  sweet  rare  smiles. 

He  smiled  too,  but  incredulously. 

"  Submission  to  the  clergy  is  not  much  in  my  line," 
he  said.  "  If  you  put  them  in  the  place  of  power  again, 
we  shall  have  lost  all  that  our  fathers  fought  for  in  olden 
times — all  the  liberties  that  they  won  for  us  with  their 
lives." 

"  If  only  they  were  in  their  old  place  ! "  cried  Virginia 
with  enthusiasm.  "  If  the  Church,  and  by  the  Church 
Christianity,  were  but  the  rule  of  one's  life  ! " 

"  Christianity  is  not  necessarily  the  Church,"  said 
Ringrove.  "  We  are  all  of  the  Church — your  father  as 
well ;  like  every  man  who  is  noble  and  faithful  to  his  own 
conscience.  What  more  can  we  have  than  truth  and 
goodness  ? " 

"  Faith  and  obedience,'-  said  Virginia. 

"  Yes,  but  obedience  to  wThat  ?  To  my  mind  the 
influence  of  such  a  man  as  your  father  is  better  than 
that  of  a  dozen  churches,"  said  Ringrove,  thinking  that 
if  he  touched  the  right  chord  he  might  "do  good"  and 
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"  make  Virginia  think/'  As  if  people  become  zealots 
for  want  of  thought ! — as  little  as  they  become  free- 
thinkers and  repudiators  of  the  faith  of  their  childhood 
for  gaiety  of  heart ! 

Virginia  looked  away  into  the  distance,  and  her 
eyes  grew  dark  and  moist. 

"  Papa  follows  his  own  way ;  but  we  must  obey  the 
higher  law,"  she  said  sorrowfully. 

"  Is  there  a  higher  law  than  a  woman's  obedience 
to  her  husband — a  daughters  to  her  father?"  asked 
Ringrove  earnestly. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  ;  "  the  Church  is  higher." 

Ringrove  could  not  answer.  Turn  where  he  would, 
he  was  always  met  by  the  one  fixed  barrier — the  Church 
set  in  the  place  of  God,  nobler  than  humanity,  truer  than 
love.  For  a  moment  he  was  silent,  realizing  something 
of  what  Richard  felt  in  the  vagueness  but  unconquer- 
ableness  of  the  influences  that  had  so  entirely  changed 
both  Hermione  and  Virginia.  But  he  would  not  give 
up  the  struggle  yet.  Virginia  was  worth  even  a  little 
misunderstanding  of  motives — a  little  false  appearance  ; 
and  if  he  kept  close  to  her  and  her  mother  he  might 
perhaps  after  all  do  that  good  of  which  he  had  already 
thought.     Still,   he   must   not   let  false  appearances  be 
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too  strong,  and  he  had  always  his  loyalty  to  Richard  to 
remember. 

"You  will  not  think  that  I  am  taking  part  against 
your  father  if  I  go  with  you  to  Churchlands  next 
Sunday  ?  "  he  asked  suddenly.  "  I  know  that  they  do 
not  come  here  now — and  why ;  and  I  should  be  more 
than  sorry  to  seem  to  go  over  to  the  other  side.  You 
know  how  sincerely  I  love  and  respect  him — as  well  as 
Mrs.  Fullerton  and  you,"  he  added  in  a  moved  voice ; 
"  and  I  should  not  like  anyone  to  think  that  I  had  gone 
against  him." 

"  We  could  never  believe  that  you  would  take  part 
against  papa,"  said  Virginia  gravely.  "  No  one  does, 
Ringrove  !  He  separates  himself  !  "  Tears  came  into 
her  eyes,  as  they  always  did  when  she  spoke  of  her 
father.  As  a  daughter  she  loved  him  so  tenderly,  and 
until  now  had  been  so  proud  of  him ! — but  as  a 
Christian  she  was  bound  to  hold  him  accursed  and  to 
steel  her  heart  against  him.  She  could  only  pray  for 
him  ;  perform  penance  in  his  intention  ;  think  how  his 
heart,  so  hardened  now  against  the  truth,  might  be 
touched  and  opened  ; — but  for  communion  or  authority 
he  was  as  one  dead.  Yet  the  sorrow  of  that  death 
never  quite  passed  from  her  consciousness. 
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"  But,  dear  Virginia,  you  must  allow  his  right  of 
private  judgment — in  all  fairness  and  common  liberality 
you  must." 

"  No,  Ringrove — no  one  has  the  right  of  private 
judgment,"  she  said  gently  but  firmly.  "We  are  the 
children  of  the  Church,  and  our  duty  is  to  obey  our 
Mother."  With  a  sudden  impulse  she  leaned  forward 
and  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "And  one  day," 
she  said,  her  eyes  looking  into  his  straight  and  full, 
tender  and  loving;  "  one  day,  Ringrove,  you  will  be  her 
dutiful  son  too,  and  we  shall  all  make  one  family 
together." 

She  meant  a  family  of  good  Catholics  in  Crossholme ; 
Ringrove  took  it  as  a  special  household  of  themselves — 
of  him  and  her  together.  His  colour  went  and  came, 
his  breathing  was  oppressed,  his  heart  beat  fast  and  he 
trembled  like  a  girl. 

"  Oh,  Virginia  !  "  he  said,  taking  her  hand  and  holding 
it  between  both  his  own;  "will  you  not  be  my  own — 
make  one  family  with  me  ? — for  love's  sake  and  because 
you  know  that  you  can  trust  me  with  your  happiness  ? 
Let  our  minor  points  of  difference  go  !  You  know  that 
I  love  you,  Virginia  ! — cannot  you  love  me  ?  " 

She  shrank  away  as  before. 
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"  Do  not  talk  to  me  like  that,"  she  said.  "  I  meant 
only  that  we  should  all  be  good  Catholics,  good  Church 
people,  here  together — brothers  and  sisters — friends — 
whatever  you  like  to  call  it.  But  I  do  not  think  of 
anything  else,  or  want  anything  else;  and  unless  I 
am  commanded  differently,  I  shall  always  live  as  I  am 
now." 

"  Commanded  by  whom,  Virginia?"  asked  Ringrove 
jealously. 

"  By  my  Director,"  said  Virginia  gravely. 

At  this  moment  Hermione  returned  from  a  little 
business  that  she  had  been  transacting  with  Sister 
Barbara,  from  the  Home,  and  that  had  cost  her  just 
thirty  pounds — "to  go  on  with." 

"  You  are  coming  with  us,  Ringrove  ? "  she  asked, 
not  noticing  the  flush  on  the  face  of  the  one,  the  pallor 
on  that  of  the  other,  Virginia's  shrinking  attitude,  nor 
his  trouble  and  disappointment. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  trying  to  speak  cheerfully. 

She  smiled  her  pleasure. 

"  I  will  take  you,"  she  said.  "  Come  to  evensong, 
and  then  we  can  all  go  together.  That  will  at  least 
insure  your  coming  to  church  once  more  than  usual,  you 
naughty  person  ! " — glad  as  at  a  victory  foredoomed. 
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"  I  think  church  once  a  day  enough,"  said  Ringrove 
quietly,  but  stealing  a  glance  at  Virginia. 

Hermione  shook  her  forefinger  playfully. 

"Such  a  heathen  as  you  are!"  she  said  laughing. 
"  But  you  are  to  be  reformed  ;  so  you  might  as  well 
begin  to  set  about  it  now,"  she  added  in  her  sweetest 
manner. 

She  was  so  happy  at  this  moment !  Sister  Barbara 
had  brought  her  a  charming  little  note  from  "  Superior  " 
— a  note  of  such  mingled  flattery  and  command,  such 
subtle  love-making  and  open  confession  of  her  "value 
to  the  cause,"  as  had  made  her  heart  leap  like  a  girl's, 
and  dressed  the  grey  dull  winter's  day  in  gold  and  rose 
colour  throughout. 

He  shook  his  head  half-sadly,  half-playfully,  to  match 
her  pleasant  humour,  and  soon  after  took  his  leave,  the 
matter  standing  as  the  vicar  had  arranged.  So,  next 
Sunday  evening,  Ringrove  was  carried  off  by  Hermione 
to  what  might  be  considered  one  of  the  fore-courts  of 
the  sacred  compound,  and  made  the  subject  of  the 
Crossholme  hierophant's  latest  experiment. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  Mr.  Hardisty,"  said 
Mr.  Lascelles,  taking  the  lead  as  he  always  did  when 
with   his  "  band,"  and   coming   forward  to  receive   the 
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Fullertons  and  Ringrove  as  if  he,  not  Cuthbert,  had  been 
the  master  of  the  house.  He  had  preceded  them  by  a 
few  minutes,  having  been  taken  by  the  Molyneux's.  "  It 
is  very  good  of  you  to  come  among  us  in  this  informal 
way.  It  is  the  kind  of  feeling  I  wish  to  see  established 
among  my  flock." 

"It  was  good  of  Miss  Molyneux  to  ask  me  with  Mrs. 
Fullerton,"  said  Ringrove  stiffly,  resenting  the  vicar's  tone 
of  proprietorship  in  another  man's  house  and  "  wondering 
how  that  ass  Cuthbert- could  stand  it." 

Cuthbert  would  have  stood  more  than  this  had  he 
been  put  to  it.  One  of  those  weak  brothers  to  whom 
the  support  of  authority  is  essential,  his  strength  was  in 
obedience  as  with  other  men  it  is  in  liberty.  As  it  was, 
he  shook  hands  with  Ringrove  limply  and  said  that  he 
was  glad  to  see  him  tamely ;  and  his  halting,  half- 
hearted manner  made  the  vicar's  hospitable  warmth  still 
more  conspicuous,  and  threw  himself,  as  the  master  of 
the  house,  yet  more  in  the  shade. 

"  You  know  Virginia's  friends,  I  think,"  the  vicar  then 
said,  as  Ringrove,  feeling  somehow  not  quite  as  much  at 
home  as  he  should  be,  looked  round  the  room  and  saw 
the  little  "band,"  at  this  moment  mainly  grouped  about 
two  strange  priests  who  had  assisted  Mr.  Lascelles  in  the 
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service.  He  bad  a  stock  of  wandering  "brothers" 
always  on  hand,  ready  and  glad  to  give  their  aid  in 
this  war  which  he  was  carrying  on  against  freedom  and 
Protestantism  at  Crossholme. 

"Thanks,  yes,"  he  answered,  shaking  hands  with 
those  whom  he  knew  ;  after  which  the  vicar  presented 
him  to  "  Father  Truscott,"  and  "  Brother  Swinfen,"  the 
one  elderly  and  the  other  young,  and  both  men  of 
marked  character  in  the  cause  which  they  had  espoused. 
But  Ringrove  instinctively  disliked  both.  They  were 
sincere  without  question ;  but  the  Father  was  secret  and 
the  Brother  was  cruel ;  and  each  was,  like  Mr.  Lascelles 
himself,  a  man  with  whom  the  end  would  at  all  times 
sanctify  the  means  and  who  would  never  trouble  himself 
about  the  deceptions  that  he  might  have  to  practise,  the 
sorrow  he  might  give,  the  promises  to  be  broken,  or  the 
hope  become  certainty  through  his  assurance  that  might 
be  destroyed  for  ever.  They  were  Catholics,  not  men  ; 
and  human  conscience  was  lost  in  sectarian  partisan- 
ship. 

"  How  did  you  like  the  Magnificat?"  Mr.  Lascelles 
asked  abruptly,  when  the  little  party  had  settled  down 
and  Ringrove's  place  had  been  assigned  next  to  him. 

"  It  was  very  fine,"  he  answered  j  "  and  new  to  me." 
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"  Our  sweet  Mrs.  Fullerton,  who  is  always  to  the  front 
in  all  good  things,  got  it  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Lascelles, 
smiling  as  he  looked  at  Hermione  with  a  strange  air  of 
private  proprietorship  and  secret  mutual  understanding. 
"  She  is  always  ready  for  every  graceful  duty.  And  that 
dear  child  of  hers  is  following  in  her  steps.  Do  you 
not  see  how  charming  she  is  becoming?" 

"I  have  known  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fullerton  all  my  life," 
returned  Ringrove  coldly,  with  a  sudden  flush  that  spoke 
of  dangerous  ground. 

"  What  a  privilege  !  "  said  Mr.  Lascelles,  still  smiling. 
"  How  entirely  then  your  appreciation  must  coincide  with 
mine  ! " 

"  Perhaps  it  goes  beyond  yours,"  said  Ringrove,  stiffen- 
ing his  neck. 

The  vicar  went  on  smiling. 

"  That  is  impossible,"  he  answered  ;  and  looked  over 
to  Hermione  again  as  one  who  knew  more  than  was  con- 
fessed. 

"  What  a  splendid  St.  George  that  young  Mr.  Hardisty 
would  make  ! "  said  Aunt  Catherine  in  a  whisper  to 
Father  Truscott,  who  stroked  his  ample  beard  and  as- 
sented paternally,    knowing   the   rift   within  that  shaky 

lute    which   did   duty  for   brain   with   the   poor    weak 
vol.  11.  e 
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creature.  Always  silly,  her  spiritual  exaltation  had 
destroyed  the  little  common  sense  that  had  hitherto  been 
just  enough  to  keep  her  from  absolute  folly,  and  was  fast 
rendering  her  a  fit  inmate  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  Saints 
and  holy  personages— she  saw  them  everywhere;  and 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  hagiology  which  made  real  life 
less  true  to  her  than  were  these  visionary  existences. 
Father  Truscott  was  St.  Peter,  Brother  Swinfen  St. 
Sebastian,  and  the  vicar  himself  was  St.  Paul,  and  the 
leader  of  all. 

This  was  the  strangest  evening  that  Ringrove  had 
ever  spent,  and  the  most  antipathetic.  He,  a  rank 
outsider,  felt  himself  almost  an  impostor  in  being  there 
at  all.  It  was  not  his  place,  not  his  world,  though  he  was 
made  much  of  by  Mr.  Lascelles  and  Hermione,  and 
flattered  as  he  had  never  been  flattered  before  and  did 
not  like  now.  Moreover  the  extraordinary  attentions 
paid  to  Mr.  Lascelles  by  the  ladies  during  the  evening 
revolted  him  even  more  than  those  paid  to  himself  em- 
barrassed. The  whole  thing  was  a  reversal  of  common 
custom,  and  to  him  detestable.  Aunt  Catherine  placed 
his  chair — the  vicar's  armchair — sacred  to  him  only — 
which  no  one  else  was  ever  allowed  to  use  and  which 
stood  in  one  special  place  in  the  room,  conspicuous   by 
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its  rich  covering  of  some  gold-embroidered  red  Vene- 
tian stuff.  Theresa  brought  him  a  foot-stool,  and  arranged 
the  fire-screen  for  his  sole  benefit.  One  lady  brought 
a  cushion  which  she  was  sure  would  make  him  more 
comfortable  ;  and  another  took  off  her  own  shawl  to  lay 
across  his  knees.  Once  he  got  up  for  a  book,  when 
Aunt  Catherine  and  Theresa,  and  one  or  two  more, 
all  rushed  forward  in  a  scramble  of  white  hands  and 
floating  folds  to  prevent  his  having  the  trouble;  and 
even  indolent,  composed  Hermione,  looking  at  him 
tenderly,  said  :  "Why  did  you  not  ask  me  to  give  it  to 
you,  dear  Superior  ?  " 

It  was  he  who  was  ministered  to  and  they  who 
courted ;  and  to  Ringrove,  accustomed  to  think  of 
women  as,  in  a  certain  sense,  sacred  creatures  whom  it 
was  a  strong  man's  privilege  to  serve,  this  Eastern  at- 
titude of  a  lord  in  his  harem,  spiritual  though  it  might 
be,  was  un-English,  unmanly,  and— let  the  word  pass — 
loathsome. 

Add  to  this  the  odd  kind  of  familiarity  that  existed 
among  them — the  smiles  and  looks  that  passed  from  one 
to  the  other  as  allusions  were  made  of  which  they  only 
had  the  key — the  jargon  that  they  talked,  and  the  shib- 
boleth of  "  dears  "  and  "  sisters,"  "  brothers  "  and  "  be- 
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loveds,"  which  was  their  sign  of  fraternity — and  it  is  easy 
to  understand  the  state  of  Ringrove's  mind  \  a  state  how- 
ever which  was  not  seen  nor  allowed  for  by  the  little 
band.  They  had  been  so  much  accustomed,  for  some 
months  now,  to  treat  the  vicar  among  themselves  like  a 
living  idol,  a  sacred  personage,  that  they  did  not  realize 
the  natural  disgust  of  an  unconverted  Samson,  nor  the 
natural  jealousy  of  an  old  friend  who  had  remained  an 
outsider. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Lascelles  talked  to  him  with  less 
patronage  and  more  conventional  respect  than  was  usual 
with  him  when  seated  in  his  chair  of  state  as  the  private 
pope  and  autocratic  director  of  his  flock.  He  thought 
the  young  master  of  Monkshall  possible,  and  worth  the 
trial ;  and  though  it  was  not  pleasant  to  come  down  from 
his  semi-sacred  heights  and  meet  any  man  as  an  equal 
on  level  ground,  yet  to-night  it  was  politic  ; — and  the 
vicar  was  a  man  with  whom  policy  was  potent. 

Among  other  things  he  said  that  he  had  formed  his 
opinion  of  his  flock  greatly  on  what  the  Abbey  ladies 
had  told  him,  finding  their  judgment  singularly  correct  as 
time  had  gone  on  and  he  had  verified  it  by  his  own  ex- 
perience. "  And  this  being  so,"  he  said  graciously, 
seeming  to  think  Rinsjrove  was  to  be  held  bv  urbanitv 
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above  all  things  ;  "  I  need  hardly  say  what  my  opinion 
is  of  you.  I  fear  it  would  make  you  vain — as  the  reflec- 
tion of  theirs." 

Ringrove  looked  over  to  Virginia,  sitting  in  a  low 
chair  close  to  Mr.  Truscott,  her  face  turned  up  to  his 
with  even  more  than  its  usual  saintly  expression — with 
something  in  it  that  was  almost  rapt — as  the  old  priest 
spoke  to  her  with  evident  earnestness,  but  softly,  so  that 
no  one  else  should  hear  what  he  said.  Then  Ringrove 
looked  at  Hermione  who  was  on  the  vicar's  right  hand, 
with  the  same  tenderness  in  her  dark-blue  eyes  as  used 
to  be  in  them  when  she  sat  by  her  husband.  More  re- 
volted than  flattered  by  the  vicar's  words,  not  caring  to 
be  assured  of  the  good-will  of  people  whom  he  had 
known  and  loved  all  his  life,  by  a  man  who  was  the 
latest  of  their  friends,  hardened  and  irritated,  not  softened 
and  soothed,  Ringrove  slightly  lifted  his  upper  lip  and 
looked  at  the  vicar  coldly. 

"  I  think  I  should  rely  on  the  good  feeling  of  my 
old  friends  without  the  need  of  assurance  from  any- 
one," he  said  slowly  and  with  unmistakable  haughtiness. 
Then,  turning  to  Hermione,  he  added  affectionately  : 
"  We  have  known  each  other  so  many  years  now  we 
scarcely  need  an  interpreter,  do  we,  Mrs.  Fullerton  ?  " 
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"  When  you  are  good — no,  "  she  laughed  confusedly. 

"  Yes,  I  know  all  that,"  returned  Mr.  Lascelles  tran- 
quilly ;  "  but  assurance  can  be  made  doubly  sure  for  all 
of  us.  Is  it  not  so  ?  It  pleases  me  to  hear  that  I  have 
been  spoken  well  of  in  my  absence,  and  I  like  to  pass  on 
the  good  things. " 

"Dear  Superior!  you  are  always  so  kind!"  said 
Hermione,  this  time  tenderly  as  well  as  confusedly. 

"  Our  child  seems  interested,"  then  said  the  vicar 
rather  suddenly.  "  I  wonder  what  Father  Truscott  is 
teaching  her." 

"  Dear  Father  Truscott  !  something  good  and  pre- 
cious," returned  Hermione  with  an  artificial  intonation. 

"  Oh,  that,  of  course  !  "  answered  Mr.  Lascelles  airily. 
Then  laying  his  hand  on  Ringrove  who  half  rose  to 
interrupt  the  conversation  which  they  pronounced  good 
with  so  much  certainty  and  which  he  feared  was  harmful 
with  even  more  conviction,  he  said  :  "  No,  do  not  in- 
terrupt them,  Mr.  Hardisty.  I  think  I  do  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  Shall  I  tell  you  ? — The  best  use 
to  be  made  of  riches.  That  is  an  important  matter  in 
the  future  with  our  young  friend,"  he  went  on  to  say, 
speaking  as  if  to  one  who  was  only  so  much  interested  in 
the  matter  as  himself.     "Her  settlement  in  life  will  be 
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a  grave  consideration  with  us  all.  She  will  have  so 
much  power,  and  the  man  who  administers  her  fortune 
ought  to  be  one  of  a  character  and  conduct  rare  to  find." 

Ringrove  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

"  Few  men  are  good  enough  for  her,"  he  said  with 
extreme  embarrassment.  "  The  best  would  have  to  make 
up  in  love  and  care  for  what  he  wanted  in  goodness." 

"  Yes,  you  are  about  right,"  said  the  vicar  paternally. 
"  But  we  must  do  our  best  to  find  him — a  high-minded, 
well-principled  man,  and  a  staunch  Churchman." 

"  We  are  all  Churchmen,"  Ringrove  returned. 

"  Most  of  you  in  a  sense;  but  Nationalists  rather  than 
Catholics,"  said  the  vicar. 

"  English,"  replied  Ringrove. 

"You  mean  Protestant  and  Erastian.  We  do  not 
call  those  Churchmen,"  said  the  vicar  with  lofty  pity. 
"  And  that  dear  child  yonder  must  be  careful.  Her 
guide  and  companion  for  life  must  be  sound,  whatever 
else  he  may  be." 

"  I  suppose  her  father  will  have  a  word  to  say  in  a 
matter  so  important  as  this  ? "  said  Ringrove,  his  head 
held  high. 

"  Mr.  Fullerton  ?  a  confessed  Agnostic — in  other 
words  an  Atheist  ? — he  arrange  or  influence  in  any  way 
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the  marriage  of  one  who,  in  the  Ages  of  Faith,  would 
have  been  a  saint  in  life  and  canonized  after  death  ? — 
certainly  not  !  "  said  Mr.  Lascelles  with  vigour.  "  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  Virginia,  like  her  mother,  would 
obey  the  voice  of  the  Church  in  any  grave  circumstance 
that  might  arise,  and  that  no  one  not  in  accord  with  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  faith — no  one  not  a  true  child  of 
the  Holy  Mother — would  have  the  smallest  influence 
over  either.  I  think  we  may  consider  that  fixed  and 
settled.  The  man  to  whom  Virginia  Fullerton  gives  the 
rich  treasure  of  her  love,  the  sweet  and  holy  sanctities  of 
her  home,  will  be  a  pronounced  and  decided  Catholic  : — 
Such  a  man  as  our  dear  Cuthbert  Molyneux,  for  instance," 
he  added,  lowering  his  eyes ;  "  who  indeed  would  be  the 
best  husband  for  her  of  all  within  my  knowledge." 

"  Cuthbert  Molyneux  and  Virginia  Fullerton  ! "  cried 
Ringrove  with  passionate  disdain.  "  You  might  as  well 
choose  out  of  Earlswood  at  once,  Mr.  Lascelles  !  " 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Hardisty,"  said  the  vicar  with  a  compas- 
sionate air ;  "  you  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  confound  and  overcome  the  strong,  when 
God  blesses  the  one  and  the  others  trust  only  to  them- 
selves. Ah  ! "  suddenly  changing  his  voice,  "  I  see  that 
supper  is  ready.     May  I  take  you  ?  "  to  Hermione  ;  and 
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to  Cuthbert :  "  My  dear  boy,  will  you  not  bring  Vir- 
ginia ?  " 

With  which  arrangement  all  were  fain  to  be  con- 
tent, for  the  will  of  Mr.  Lascelles  at  Churchlands  was 
as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  when  he 
had  spoken  no  one  dared  to  remonstrate.  As  for 
Cuthbert,  he  had  no  desire  to  remonstrate ;  and  when 
Theresa  was  assigned  by  the  vicar  to  him,  Ringrove 
Hardisty  dared  not,  for  the  sake  of  good  breeding.  But 
for  his  consolation  he  was  placed  between  Virginia  and 
Theresa  at  the  table  ;  and  as  on  Theresa's  other  hand 
was  the  vicar — he  at  the  head  and  Cuthbert  at  the  foot — 
she  on  her  side  had  no  wish  to  complain. 

What  a  great  god  Zeus  the  vicar  was  ! — how  he  regu- 
lated and  marshalled  his  little  world  of  subordinates  and 
lovers,  and  made  each  do  as  he  desired  !  Even  the 
strange  priests — Father  Truscott,  an  older  man  and  a 
more  notorious — were  made  to  feel  that  he  was  the  lord 
and  they  were  his  subjects,  he  was  the  sun  and  they  were 
his  satellites.  Perhaps  he  a  little  surpassed  himself  to- 
night, wishing  to  prove  to  Ringrove  where  the  power  lay 
and  what  course  it  would  be  wisest  for  him  to  adopt. 

"  My  child,"  he  said  to  Virginia,  whose  glass  was  full 
of  water  ;  "  drink  a  little  wine  to-night." 
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"  Must  I,  Superior  ?  "  she  asked. 

She  disliked  wine,  as  girls  of  her  age  and  nature  do ; 
and  looked  on  it  as  a  penance. 

He  smiled  in  his  grand  way,  and  for  all  reply  said  to 
Cuthbert  : 

"  My  dear  boy,  fill  Virginia's  glass.  No,  not  claret — 
Marsala ;  the  small  glass.  You  can  put  it  into  your 
tumbler  of  water,"  he  added  to  Virginia  ;  and  Virginia 
obediently  mixed  the  wine  with  the  water  and  drank  the 
draught  which,  to  her  unsophisticated  taste,  spoilt  the 
whole  meal. 

Also  to  Theresa — who  was  growing  thinner  and  more 
feverish  day  by  day,  and  who  had  now  taken  a  rather 
severe  cold  and  had  a  hard,  dry,  hacking  cough — he  pre- 
scribed her  diet,  as  one  whose  dictum  admits  no  denial. 

"  Aunt  Catherine ! "  he  called  out  to  the  god- 
daughter of  the  saint,  pouring  her  folly  into  the  ear  of 
Father  Truscott  and  giving  him  too  the  sense  of  doing 
penance  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  his  Director's 
ordering  ;  "  Aunt  Catherine  !  " 

She  started  as  if  from  sleep. 

"  Yes,  dear  Superior.  What  is  it  ? "  she  said  con- 
fusedly. Perhaps  of  all  the  group  she  was  the  one  who 
was  most  afraid  of  the  vicar. 
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"  Where  is  Theresa's  beef-tea  ?  "  he  asked.  "  She 
must  take  it  regularly.  Have  I  not  ordered  it  ?  "  peremp- 
torily. 

"  Please,  sir,  cook  forgot  it,"  said  the  servant  respect- 
fully; more  respectfully  than  he  would  have  spoken 
either  to  Cuthbert  or  to  Miss  Molyneux. 

Mr.  Lascelles  frowned.  Cook  was  one  of  his  "  peni- 
tents ;  "  she  would  not  have  kept  her  place  else  ;  and  by 
the  look  of  things  she  would  have  a  hard  time  of  it  when 
next  she  came  to  confess  the  thoughts  which  were 
suggested  but  had  never  been  harboured,  and  keep  back 
the  tale  of  malpractices  which  were  done  and  not 
suspected. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  he  said  with  awful  gravity. 
"  You  had  better  then  take  it  to-morrow  morning,  instead 
of  coffee  for  breakfast,"  he  said  to  Theresa.  "  It  is 
essential  for  your  health — quite  essential." 

"  Very  well,  Superior,"  said  Theresa,  flattered  and 
delighted.    "  I  will.    What  may  I  have  for  supper  now  ?  " 

"  Meat,"  said  Mr.  Lascelles  :  "  and — Aunt  Catherine, 
have  you  any  bitter  beer  in  the  house? — Yes?  Meat 
and  a  glass  of  bitter  beer,  my  child,"  to  Theresa.  Then 
looking  at  her  kindly,  he  added  :  "  I  must  have  you 
looking  better  than  this;  I  am  not  at  all  pleased  with  you  !" 
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The  girl  flushed  and  brightened  ;  then  coughed  a 
little  heavily ;  but  she  had  concentrated  on  herself  all  his 
thoughts,  all  his  attention,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening 
she  was  too  happy  to  realize  how  feverish  she  felt,  nor 
how  hard  her  breath  was  to  draw  when  she  tried  to  take 
a  full  inspiration — after  coughing  say,  and  when  her  lungs 
had  become  exhausted.  Only  when  he  said  to  her,  after 
one  of  these  fits  of  coughing  :  "  My  dear  child,  you  must 
take  care  of  yourself,  for  all  our  sakes.  You  must  give 
up  mattins  for  a  short  time,  and  until  you  have  got  rid 
of  this  cold ; " — only  then  did  her  spirits  droop  and  her 
courage  break,  as,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  said  piteously  : 
"  Oh  !  must  I  be  cut  off  from  this  privilege,  dear  Superior  ? 
Surely  not,  unless  I  grow  much  worse  !  " 

But  Mr.  Lascelles,  who  did  not  like  opposition, 
answered  in  his  most  courtly  but  conclusive  way  :  "  You 
must  do  as  you  are  told,  my  child.  No  mattins  for  a 
week,  nor  Early  Celebration  next  Sunday."  Then  seeing 
her  poor  sensitive  face  change  almost  as  if  her  death  had 
been  announced,  he  added  in  a  caressing  voice  :  "  You 
can  come  to  the  Vicarage  on  the  fine  afternoons,  and  if 
the  weather  is  too  bad  I  will  come  and  see  you.  I  shall 
know  how  to  appreciate  your  obedience." 

This  was   but  a  sample  of  the  vicar's  position   at 
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Churchlands  and  of  his  rule  over  the  little  band  of 
"  workers  "  whereof  he  was  titular  Superior  and  practical 
demigod.  He  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  showing 
his  power  to  Ringrove,  and  how  necessary  it  was  to  con- 
ciliate him,  the  great  clerical  Zeus,  if  steps  of  a  grave 
nature  were  to  be  taken  with  Virginia  or  any  other. 
Perhaps  he  was  rather  ostentatious  in  the  way  in  which 
he  made  his  living  puppets  dance  as  he  desired,  and  cruel 
in  his  indifference  to  the  chance  of  hurting  them  when 
he  pulled  this  string  or  touched  that  spring,  and  played 
on  them  as  a  man  might  play  on  so  many  instruments 
from  which  none  but  himself  could  draw  that  note  or 
sustain  that  pitch.  At  all  risks  the  master  of  Monkshall 
must  be  convinced  that  this  was  the  winning  side,  and  he, 
the  vicar,  the  dominant  power ;  and  that  the  man  who 
would  marry  Virginia  must  put  himself  in  accord  with 
the  only  authority  which  she  recognized  as  absolute,  and 
conciliate  those  whom  alone  she  would  obey. 

All  this  was  quite  well-reasoned  and  logical  so  far  as 
it  went  and  for  whom  it  would  have  suited ;  but  it  went 
too  far  for  Ringrove ;  and  it  did  not  suit  him.  As  supper 
went  on,  he  grew  colder  and  more  silent.  His  fine  strong 
face,  usually  so  bright  and  cheerful,  became  pale  and 
hard ;  his  figure  grew  straighter  in  its  lines  and  stiffer 
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in  its  forms ;  his  voice  became  deeper  in  its  tones  and 
rougher  in  its  quality.  He  left  off  trying  to  speak  to 
Virginia,  who  was  listening  with  strange  eagerness  to 
"  Father  Truscott's  "  account  of  a  certain  Order — which 
he  forgot  to  say  was  "  Romanist,"  not  "  Anglican  ;  "  he 
did  not  care  to  see  her  turn  to  him,  when  he  spoke 
to  her,  with  the  pain  and  reluctance  of  one  brought 
down  from  the  beauty  of  holiness  to  the  sordidness  of 
earth.  He  did  not  like  to  feel  that  he,  the  old  friend 
who  had  loved  her  so  long  and  reverenced  her  as  his 
ideal,  who  had  hoped  to  make  her  his  wife  and  waited 
for  her  consent  with  that  patience  which  true  love 
and  manly  strength  alone  make  possible — that  he  was  set 
aside  in  favour  of  these  strange  men,  these  Fathers  and 
Brothers  and  Superiors  who  had  come  down  like  so 
many  locusts  on  the  green  plain  of  Crossholme  society, 
and  had  destroyed  all  that  was  sweet  and  precious.  He 
felt  as  keenly  as  even  his  own  position,  the  pain  and  the 
shame  of  Richard's  ;  and  how  these  men  had  thrust 
themselves  between  the  husband  and  the  wife — had 
taken  the  daughter  from  the  father.  Let  it  be  that 
Richard  Fullerton  had  "unfortunate  opinions "  in  some 
things— that  did  not  make  him  less  the  good  man,  the 
faithful  friend,  the  loving  husband,  the  devoted  father  that 
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he  was;  nor  soften  theguilt  of  those  who  had  come  into  his 
tranquil  home  and  blighted  its  happiness  with  the  poison 
of  their  fanaticism.  They  had  killed  the  fairest  flower 
of  all ;  and  like  ghouls  they  lived  and  fattened  on  their 
work. 

These  thoughts  passed  like  fire  through  his  brain 
as  he  sat  there,  stiffening  and  hardening  in  his  pain  and 
wrath.  But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  How  could  all  this 
iniquity,  under  the  name  of  religion,  be  checked  ? — how 
could  things  be  brought  back  to  their  old  places  ?  He 
asked  himself  this  question  twenty  times,  and  never  found 
the  answer ;  but  his  main  thought  was  the  same  : — 

"  I  must  speak  to  Fullerton.  He  ought  to  know  how 
things  are,  and  prevent  them  from  going  farther  if  he  can. 
It  is  all  horrible,  unwholesome,  unnatural,  and  will  lead 
to  worse  evil  unless  it  can  be  checked." 

So  the  evening  of  initiation  which  was  to  bring  Ring- 
rove  Hardisty  nearer  by  his  love,  served  only  to  fling 
him  yet  farther  off,  and  to  make  him  even  more  strongly 
than  before  the  vicar's  opponent  at  Crossholme  and  the 
partisan  of  Richard  at  the  Abbey.  But,  for  all  that,  he 
did  not  give  up  his  hope  of  Virginia. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FROM    INFORMATION    RECEIVED. 

It  is  one  thing  to  resolve  to  "speak  about  it,"  and 
another  thing  to  do  it,  when  that  speaking  involves  the 
chance  of  placing  oneself  in  a  false  position  and  doing 
more  harm  than  good ;  as  Ringrove  confessed  to  himself 
when  he  thought  on  Monday  morning  how  he  should 
best  tell  Richard  Fullerton  of  his  last  night's  experience 
at  Churchlands,  and  put  into  his  hand  this  ugly  end  of 
a  twisted  and  embarrassing  clue.  He  felt  sure  that  his 
friend  did  not  know  how  things  really  stood  between  his 
own  family  and  the  Vicarage  ;  and  it  was  only  right  that 
he  should  be  told.  But  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  do, 
and  might  be  a  thankless  task  when  done.  Besides,  no 
honourable  man  likes  to  go  into  a  house  as  a  guest  and 
leave  it  as  an  informer ;  and  yet  the  need  for  this  small 
social  treachery  seemed  to  Ringrove  to  be  imperative. 

For  very  love's  sake  those  dear  women  must  be  de- 
nounced to  him  who  alone  had  power  to  stop  their  down- 
ward course.    For  their  own  good  they  must  be  hurt  now 
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that  they  might  be  saved  from  destruction  hereafter  ; 
brought  back  to  right  reason  and  self-respect  before  they 
had  committed  themselves  irrevocably  to  the  degradation 
of  clerical  despotism. 

All  the  same,  reason  it  out  as  he  might,  it  was  un- 
pleasant ;  and  no  one  could  have  more  disliked  the  office 
which  he  had  imposed  on  himself  than  did  poor  Ringrove, 
who,  the  soul  of  loyalty  and  honour,  had  yesterday  con- 
sorted as  one  of  themselves  with  Richard's  enemies  and 
to-day  was  considering  how  to  compass  their  defeat. 

Riding  along  the  road,  he  caught  the  outline  of  a 
well-known  figure  walking  with  an  easy  undulating  move- 
ment, and  at  not  too  break -neck  speed,  between  the  frosty 
hawthorn  hedges.  It  was  pretty  Bee  Nesbitt,  swathed  in 
furs  up  to  her  dimpled  chin  and  acting  as  chaperon  to 
two  of  her  younger  sisters,  inasmuch  as  she  was  taking 
them  out  for  their  morning  walk  in  default  of  Miss  Laurie 
the  governess,  who  had  gone  home  for  the  Christmas 
holidays.  For  Bee,  as  the  eldest,  was  her  mother's  right 
hand  and  second  self,  and  held  capable  of  any  amount  of 
chaperonage  and  protection  over  the  younger  ones.  And 
as  she  was  a  good,  true-hearted  girl,  she  justified  her 
mother's  expectations  and  answered  to  all  the  demands 
made  on  her. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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When  Ringrove  came  up  to  her  he  dismounted,  took 
the  bridle  on  his  arm,  and  joined  the  girl  who,  next  to 
Virginia,  seemed  to  him  one  of  the  sweetest  of  her  kind, 
and  who,  if  less  his  ideal,  was  more  his  companion.  Of 
all  the  girls  known  to  him  he  always  said  that  he  would 
have  liked  Bee  Nesbitt  best  for  his  sister.  She,  on  her 
side,  always  said  that  Ringrove  Hardisty  was  just  like  one 
of  her  own  brothers — her  eldest  brother,  say ;  more  to  be 
trusted  and  less  teazing  than  either  Fred  or  Harry ;  and 
that  she  wished  he  had  been  in  fact  what  he  was  in 
feeling.  They  were  certainly  great  friends  : — and  they 
made  a  charming  contrast  together. 

"  Why,  Ringrove,  is  that  you  ?  "  said  Bee  with  affected 
surprise  j  arching  so  much  of  her  eyebrows  as  could  be 
seen  for  the  tangle  of  curls  and  fluff  of  fur  that  came  so 
low  on  her  broad  white  forehead. 

She  meant  to  express  the  "  mild  surprise  and  gentle 
indignation "  of  her  present  state  of  mind  ;  for  news  had 
come  to  them  even  before  breakfast  to-day  of  Ringrove 
Hardisty's  appearance  at  Churchlands  last  night,  and  of 
how  he  was  now  accounted  a  member  of  the  new  school. 
No  longer  the  sturdy  defender  of  parochial  liberties,  the 
champion  of  the  independence  of  the  laity,  he  was  to  be 
henceforth  ranked  as  a  partisan  of  ecclesiastical  domi 
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nation,  and  might  be  expected  to  be  soon  seen  carrying 
a  "  Mary  "  banner  in  the  wake  of  Cuthbert  Molyneux 
swinging  his  incense-burner.  And  though  Beatrice  knew 
that  half  of  what  they  had  been  told  this  morning  by 
their  maid — who  had  heard  it  from  the  butcher,  who  had 
heard  it  from  the  Churchlands  cook  herself — was  exag-. 
geration  ;  yet  that  other  half?  or  even  that  other  quarter? 
The  smoke  might  be  excessive,  but  it  argued  some  fire 
underneath ;  and  with  Ringrove  Hardisty,  the  Crossholme 
Samson  of  Erastianism  and  lay  freedom,  there  should  be 
neither  smoke  nor  fire. 

"  Are  you  going  to  the  Vicarage,  or  have  you 
been  to  Mattins?  You  spell  Mattins  with  two  fs  in 
your  school,  do  you  not  ? "  she  asked,  her  not  very- 
profound  sarcasm  seeking  to  clothe  itself  in  affected 
simplicity. 

"  The  Vicarage  ?  Mattins  ?  No  !  "  he  answered, 
laughing  and  shaking  hands  with  her  cordially. 

She  was  the  person  of  all  others  whom  he  wished  to 
see.  He  could  open  his  heart  to  her  more  freely  than  to 
anyone  else ;  for  she  was  one  of  those  people  who,  without 
superiority  of  intellect,  have  the  good  judgment  which 
comes  from  purity  of  character,  ready  sympathy,  and  the 
absence  of  disturbing  passions  \  and  at  this  moment  he 
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wanted  to  tell  her  all  about  last  night  and  the  unpleasant 
impression  which  had  been  made  on  him. 

"  What  makes  you  ask  ?  "  he  added.  "  Why  should 
I  go  either  to  the  Vicarage  or  to  Mattins,  as  you  call  it  ?  " 

"We  heard  that  you  had  made  it  all  up  with  the 
vicar,  and  become  one  of  his  penitents.  I  believe  penitents 
is  the  right  name  ?  "  said  Beatrice  demurely. 

"  Since  when  have  you  believed  me  mad,  Miss  Beatrice 
Nesbitt?"  asked  Rin grove,  again  laughing. 

"  Everyone  is  talking  of  it,  so  I  thought  there  was 
something  in  it,"  was  her  not  too  direct  reply. 

"  Talking  of  what  ?  You  must  explain  yourself. 
Conundrums  were  never  much  in  my  line." 

"  Of  your  being  at  Churchlands  yesterday  evening, 
at  one  of  those  famous  Sunday  suppers  which  scandalize 
the  place  so  much.  You  have  no  idea  what  is  said  of 
those  Sunday  suppers,  Ringrove  !  And  now  the  last  news 
is,  that  you  were  admitted  a  member  last  night — only  I 
scarcely  know  what  you  are  a  member  of  at  all — and 
that  you  are  to  be  one  of  the  vicar's  most  influential 
supporters." 

"  News  flies  fast  and  grows  quickly  at  Crossholme," 
said  Ringrove  good-humouredly. 

"  Then  you  were  not  at  Churchlands  last  evening  ?  " 
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She  asked  this  a  little  eagerly.  How  glad  she  would 
be  if  he  should  say  No  ! 

"Certainly  I  was  there  last  evening,"  he  answered. 
"Why  not?" 

"Oh  !"  said  Beatrice. 

She  said  only  this ;  but  this  was  eloquent. 

"  They  asked  me  to  go,  and  why  should  I  have  re- 
fused?" he  went  on  to  say. 

"  To  a  Sunday  supper  ? "  said  Beatrice,  arching  her 
eyebrows. 

"  Well  ?  and  after  ?  What  about  these  Sunday  suppers  ? 
Before  this  moment  I  did  not  know  that  they  existed  as 
an  institution  at  all.  I  only  went  because  Mrs.  Fullerton 
and  Virginia  said  they  wished  me  to  accept,  and  offered 
to  take  me  with  them  if  I  would  go.  But  the  whole 
thing  was  as  new  to  me  as  are  your  conclusions." 

"  I  thought  everyone  knew  all  about  these  suppers/' 
said  Beatrice ;  "  and  that  going  to  Churchlands,  or  the 
Vicarage,  on  Sunday  evenings  meant  more  than  an  or 
dinary  invitation." 

"  I  did  not,"  he  returned. 

"  Well,  you  are  set  down  now  as  one  of  them,  for  only 
the  '  body'  goes.  The  Fullertons  are  there  every  Sunday, 
for  one  ;  and  it  is  really  too  bad  of  Mrs.  Fullerton  to  leave 
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that  poor  husband  of  hers  as  she  does.  Mamma  is  quite 
distressed  about  it,  and  says  she  does  not  know  what 
to  do.  She  longs  to  speak  to  her  and  Virginia,  and  yet 
she  does  not  like  to  do  so,  as,  of  course,  it  is  not  our 
affair.  I  wish  I  was  older !  I  am  sure  I  would  not 
mind  then  ! "  said  this  soft- voiced,  large-eyed  creature, 
sincerely  believing  that  years  would  give  her  the  pugnacity 
which  nature  had  denied,  and  that  at  forty  she  would 
be  able  to  fight  with  the  strongest,  when  at  twenty  she 
could  not  stand  against  the  weakest. 

"  I  knew  nothing  of  all  this,"  said  Ringrove,  looking 
distressed. 

"  How  should  you  ?  Men  never  do  know  anything  of 
what  goes  on  about  them.  It  is  only  women  who  find 
out  the  truth,"  said  Beatrice,  with  fine  feminine  advocacy. 
"And  the  truth  of  all  this  is,  that  Mrs.  Fullerton  is  com- 
pletely carried  away  by  the  vicar — taken  off  her  feet,  as 
nurse  calls  it ;  and  she  a  married  woman,  too  !— and 
Virginia  is  just  as  bad.  Mr.  Lascelles  and  that  horrid 
sister  of  his  twist  them  round  their  little  fingers,  and  do 
what  they  like  with  both." 

"  You  must  not  speak  of  either  Mrs.  Fullerton  or 
Virginia  as  bad,"  said  Ringrove  gravely. 

"  How  can  I  call  it  good  ?"  she  remonstrated.    "  They 
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go  down  to  early  service  every  morning,  and  to  the  com- 
munion before  breakfast  every  Sunday;  and  Mrs.  Fullerton 
confesses  to  Mr.  Lascelles  every  week  in  the  vestry ;  and 
is  not  all  that  bad  and  dreadful  enough  ?" 

"  Are  you  sure,  Beatrice  ? "  asked  Ringrove  with 
half  pathetic,  half  angry  eagerness.  "  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  Mrs.  Fullerton  confesses  to  Mr.  Lascelles— she,  the 
wife  of  a  man  whose  opinions  are  so  well  known  ! " 

"  Yes,  I  am  perfectly  sure.  Why !  she  dates  her  letters 
now  the  Feast  of  S.  Michael  and  the  Vigil  of  S.  Thomas  ! 
Such  affectation  ! — it  is  not  proper !  "  said  Beatrice  Nesbitt 
with  disdain. 

"  There  is  nothing  very  improper  in  dating  her  letters 
the  Feast  of  S.  Michael  or  the  Vigil  of  S.  Thomas,"  said 
Ringrove  hastily.  "And  that  does  not  prove  that  she 
confesses." 

"Ringrove!  I  think  it  all  detestable!"  cried  this 
pretty  unconverted  heathen,  warmly.  "  It  is  bad  all 
through,  and  any  one  can  see  what  mischief  it  is  working. 
Mrs.  Fullerton  used  to  be  so  sweet  and  nice,  and  now 
she  has  changed  as  entirely  as  if  she  were  some  one  else. 
And  how  ill  poor  Mr.  Fullerton  is  looking  !— how  sad 
and  heartbroken  !— and  he  used  to  be  always  so  cheerful 
and  bright.     No  wonder,  poor  fellow,  that  he  is  sad  and 
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ill  when  his  wife  and  daughter  treat  him  as  they 
do." 

"  But  things  get  so  much  exaggerated  in  a  small  place 
like  this,"  said  Ringrove.  "  Mrs.  Fullerton  and  Virginia 
could  not  be  unkind  to  anyone." 

"  Not  unkind  ? — when  they  neglect  him  as  they  do, 
and  go  their  own  way  as  if  he  did  not  exist  ?  What 
would  you  say  if  mamma  and  I  left  poor  papa  to  dine 
alone  every  Sunday,  while  we  went  off  and  enjoyed  our- 
selves with  his  worst  enemy  ?  And  after  Mr.  Lascelles 
behaved  to  Mr.  Fullerton  as  he  did  at  his  own  table !  It 
is  shameful  from  first  to  last  !"  said  Beatrice  indignantly, 
her  indignation  making  her  even  less  compact  in  speech 
and  continuous  in  thought  than  usual.  And  she  was 
never  noted  for  logical  sequence  of  ideas.  She  was  a 
cowslip  ball,  not  a  steel  blade — soft  and  fragrant,  not 
trenchant  and  conclusive. 

"  It  is  all  the  fault  of  that  smooth-faced  hypocrite  ! " 
cried  Ringrove,  angry  and  unjust  in  consequence. 

"  It  is  as  much  the  fault  of  those  who  worship  him  as 
they  do,  and  let  him  do  just  as  he  likes  with  them,"  re- 
turned Beatrice,  holding  the  balance  even  and  certainly 
condemning  according  to  reason.  "  Look  at  that  poor 
foolish  Theresa  !    She  is  killing  herself  with  fasting  and 
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penance  and  going  to  church  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night.  It  is  really  too  terrible  !  She  washes  all  about 
the  communion-table,  kneeling  on  the  floor  and  scrubbing 
like  a  housemaid,  just  to  please  Mr.  Lascelles  and  make 
him  like  her — for  she  is  as  much  in  love  with  him  as  she 
can  be.  And  Virginia  does  the  same  kind  of  thing 
too." 

"  No,  no  ! "  cried  Ringrove,  flinging  up  his  head  and 
involuntarily  clenching  his  hands. 

"  She  does,  Ringrove  !  I  assure  you  she  does  !  I 
am  awfully  sorry  to  have  it  to  tell  you ;  but  if  you  do 
not  know,  you  ought.  She  cleans  the  candlesticks ! — 
Virginia  !  who  never  did  anything  useful  in  her  life ; 
could  not  even  sew  on  a  button  or  mend  her  own  gloves; 
and  now  she  cleans  those  large  heavy  candlesticks  with 
plate-powder  and  wash-leather,  just  as  our  footman 
cleans  the  plate.  So  now  you  can  understand  why  we 
were  so  sorry  to  hear  of  your  being  at  Churchlands  last 
evening,  and  what  grief  it  would  be  to  us  if  you  were  to 
lose  your  head  as  they  have  done,  and  give  in  to  all  this 
absurd  and  wicked  nonsense." 

Tears  stood  in  Bee's  beautiful  brown  eyes.  She  was 
as  earnest  for  Ringrove's  salvation  in  her  own  way  as 
were  Virginia  and  Hermione  in  theirs. 
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Ringrove  did  not  speak.  All  this  came  upon  him,  if 
in  some  sense  as  a  revelation,  yet  also  as  a  painful  con- 
firmation of  what  he  had  seen  last  night ;  and  more  than 
ever  he  felt  that  Richard  ought  to  be  told  how  things 
were  going,  that  he  might  exercise  his  authority  as  a 
husband  and  father  and  stem  the  torrent  which  was 
sweeping  his  beloved  ones — where  ? 

After  a  few  moments'  silence,  not  looking  at  Beatrice, 
but  half  turning  away  his  face,  he  asked,  in  a  low 
voice  : — 

"  Does  Virginia,  as  well  as  her  mother,  confess  to  Mr. 
Lascelles?" 

Beatrice  stole  a  look  full  of  compassion  at  him. 

"  She  does  not  go  to  the  vestry,"  she  said.  "  If  she 
confesses  at  all,  it  is  up  at  the  Vicarage.  All  the  rest  go 
to  the  vestry,  but  not  Virginia.  She  does  confess,  though. 
I  feel  sure  of  that  from  what  she  said  to  me ;  but  there 
is  a  little  mystery  about  her  altogether,  and  no  one  quite 
understands  it.  Mrs.  Fullerton  is  always  with  Mr. 
Lascelles  and  Virginia  is  always  with  Sister  Agnes — that 
dreadful  woman  ! " 

"  Perhaps  Virginia  does  not  confess,"  said  Ringrove, 
half  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 

"  I  do  not   know,"  she   answered ;   "  but   evidently 
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something  is  going  on  with  her.  No  one  knows  what  it 
is,  but  no  one  would  be  surprised  whatever  happened. 
If  she '  went  into  one  of  those  silly  Orders,  or  took  the 
veil,  or  preached  to  the  people,  I  should  not  wonder. 
It  is  all  horrible  altogether,"  she  cried,  with  an  energy  of 
reprobation  rare  in  soft  Bee  Nesbitt. 

"  Mr.  Lascelles  is  a  scoundrel,"  cried  Ringrove. 

"  And  the  Fullertons  are  weaker  and  blinder  and 
sillier  than  I  could  have  believed  possible,"  said  Bee. 

He  made  an  angry  gesture.  This  gentle-mannered, 
sympathetic  creature,  who  was  so  like  a  cowslip  ball  in 
his  hand,  rarely  saw  this  look  Or  roused  this  feeling  in 
him. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Ringrove,"  she  continued 
in  a  tender,  pleading  way.  "  I  know  all  that  you  feel  for 
Virginia,  and  you  know  how  sincerely  I  have  sympathized 
with  you  all  through.  But  indeed  she  has  shown  herself 
so  silly  of  late  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  feel  any  more 
interest  in  her,  or  to  have  any  respect  for  her  judgment. 
And  that  is  just  the  truth  !  " 

"  Not  a  word  against  Virginia,"  cried  Ringrove  with 
a  passionate  burst.  "  All  that  she  does  is  from  the  purest 
motives.  If  she  has  been  carried  away  by  these  people, 
remember  how  young  she  is,  and  what  a  sweet  saintly 
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creature  she  is  !  She  is  the  kind  of  girl  of  whom  saints 
and  martyrs  are  made,  and  who  fulfil  one's  idea  of 
angels,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  voice. 

"  Yes,  I  know/'  said  Beatrice.  "  I  know  how  sweet 
and  good  she  is  ;  but  that  does  not  make  her  wise,  Rin- 
grove  !  It  would  be  far  better  for  her  if  she  were  more 
commonplace  and  less  like  an  angel,  as  you  call  her — or 
at  all  events  less  like  a  thing  you  read  of.  Virginia  is 
not  like  an  ordinary  girl ;  and  really  she  and  Theresa  are 
too  absurd  with  their  fanaticism  and  excitement.  For, 
after  all,  poor  Theresa  does  as  much  as  Virginia,  and 
perhaps  more.     We  ought  not  to  forget  that." 

"  Yes,  but  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  spirit," 
said  Ringrove.  "  What  Virginia  does  is  from  pure  prin- 
ciple, and  because  she  thinks  it  to  be  right ;  and,  by  your 
own  showing,  Theresa  mixes  up  with  her  religion  a 
personal  feeling  for  Mr.  Lascelles  which  makes  it 
another  thing  altogether." 

"  Poor  Theresa  !  "  repeated  Beatrice  compassionately. 
"  She  will  kill  herself  if  she  does  not  take  care.  She 
looks  in  a  consumption  as  it  is ;  and  that  dreadful  cough 
of  hers  !  " 

"  And  that  scoundrel  will  be  her  murderer  !  "  said 
Ringrove,  looking  straight  into  the  sky.     It  was  almost 
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as  if  he  was  invoking  vengeance  on  the  vicar's  handsome 
head.  "  He  will  be  her  murderer,  as  he  has  been  the 
ruin  of  the  happiest  home  in  England,"  he  repeated. 

"  I  wish  he  could  be  taken  up  and  put  in  prison,"  said 
unreasoning  Bee  Nesbitt ;  and  then  silence  fell  between 
them,  and  they  walked  on  between  the  frosted  hedgerows 
— the  one  gloomy  and  depressed  by  what  he  had  heard, 
the  other  wondering  if  she  had  done  right  to  tell  him 
what  she  knew.  She  thought  that  she  had;  neverthe- 
less she  wondered  and  somewhat  tormented  herself  in 
secret. 

"I  am  awfully  sorry  at  what  you  tell  me,  Bee," 
then  said  Ringrove,  drawing  a  deep  breath.  "  I  wish 
I  had  known  it  all  before ;  I  would  not  have  gone  last 
night  if  I  had.  But  naturally  I  did  not  understand  the 
invitation  as  meaning  more  than  any  other  would  have 
done,  or  that  I  ran  the  risk  of  being  counted  amongst  the 
vicar's  partisans  because  I  spent  a  few  hours  at  Church- 
lands.  The  only  feeling  that  I  had  was  about  Mr. 
Fullerton.  I  scarcely  liked  to  go  because  I  knew  that 
they  had  cut  him ;  and  yet — it  seems  better  not  to  mix 
oneself  up  in  local  quarrels." 

"It  will  soon  be  known  that  the  whole  thing  is  a 
mistake,  and  that  you  have  not  been  gained  over,"  said 
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Beatrice.  "  No  real  harm  will  have  been  done.  Papa 
said  from  the  first  that  there  must  be  some  mistake,  and 
that  you  could  not  possibly  have  changed  so  much  and 
so  suddenly ;  but  mamma  was  a  little  frightened.  She 
was  afraid  of  Mrs.  Fullerton's  influence,  she  said;  but 
you  see  papa  was  right  !  "  triumphantly. 

"  After  all,  it  seems  making  a  great  deal  of  a  very 
little  matter,  does  it  not?"  said  Ringrove,  trying  to 
smile. 

"  It  would  be  a  very  little  matter  indeed  with  anyone 
else,  but  it  is  Mr.  Lascelles  himself  who  makes  so  much 
of  everything,"  Beatrice  answered,  sensibly  enough. 
"  He  seems  to  lie  in  wait  for  one  in  such  a  strange 
manner ! — and  if  he  has  the  smallest  chance,  he  pounces 
down  on  one  as  a  cat  pounces  down  on  a  mouse. 
Mamma  and  I  would  not  think  of  going  to  the  weekly 
services,  for  instance.  I  don't  mean  those  papist-like 
'Mattins,'  but  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  morning 
services  which  mamma  says  she  would  like  to  go  to  well 
enough.  If  we  did,  we  should  have  Mr.  Lascelles  going 
about  saying  that  we  were  Catholics,  or  some  nonsense 
like  that !  So  no'  wonder  that  they  made  a  great  account 
of  you  at  one  of  their  special  institutions.  By-the-by,  how 
did  you  like  it,  Ringrove  ?  "  demurely. 
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"Not -at  all,"  he  answered.  "The  whole  tone  was 
intensely  disagreeable  to  me." 

He  did  not  say  why. 

"  Poor  Ringrove ! "  said  Bee  softly. 

Their  eyes  met. 

"  How  good  you  are  to  me  ! "  said  Ringrove,  sighing. 

If  only  Virginia  would  be  as  good  to  him  as  this 
sweet  sister-friend ! — if  only  she  were  as  sensible  and 
sympathetic  ! 

On  which  he  shook  hands  with  her,  at  once  sorrowful 
and  indignant,  and  rode  off,  more  perplexed  than  he  had 
ever  been  before.  For  if  Richard  knew  all  this,  there 
was  no  use  in  telling  him  \  and  if  he  did  not,  it  was  not 
a  pleasant  tale  to  carry. 

That  evening  Richard's  lecture  was  on  the  influence 
of  the  imagination,  and  how  far  its  lawful  functions  ex- 
tended; separating  scientific  prevision,  based  on  the 
possible  development  of  established  conditions,  from  the 
assumptions  of  mere  fancy  which  have  no  warranty  in  fact. 
To  this  he  added  a  few  words  on  authority ;  and  how  far 
it  was  wise  to  trust  to  general  opinion  simply  because 
general;  and  how  far  it  was  better  to  hold  one's  judgment 
in  suspense,  and  to  refuse  to  believe  the  Unproved, 
even  when  one  could  not  substitute  a  counter  theory. 
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For  him,  he  said,  the  mere  consent  of  opinion  had  no 
weight  as  a  ground  of  certainty.  It  expresses  truly  the 
mean  distance  to  which  thought  has  travelled  and  the 
average  of  the  knowledge  that  has  been  attained ;  but  it 
is  only  temporary  and  local,  it  is  not  fixed  nor  final.  The 
delusions  of  witchcraft,  of  which  the  finest  minds  two  and 
a  half  centuries  ago  were  convinced  as  of  an  absolute 
certainty — a  reality  confessed  by  the  Word  of  God  and 
diabolically  conducted — was  a  case  in  point ;  and  Richard 
very  naturally  made  the  most  of  it.  Then  he  made  the 
usual  application  of  his  principles  against  Revelation, 
Christianity,  the  Church  of  England  and  Mr.  Lascelles ; 
and  exhorted  his  hearers  to  test  and  try  before  accepting 
or  believing. 

At  this  some  among  the  men  whispered  together,  and 
said  that  it  was  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Fullerton  to  speak 
as  he  did,  but  if  he  looked  a  little  nearer  home  it  would 
be  better ;  and  if  he  wanted  his  words  to  be  taken  by 
outsiders  he  should  see  that  those  of  his  own  household 
did  not  go  against  them.  The  division  of  feeling  in  the 
Abbey  had  become  by  now  the  main  subject  of  local 
conversation,  and  was  doing  mischief  on  both  sides. 
Richard's  views  failed  to  obtain  the  respect  which  hitherto 
they  had  had,  because  of  the  public  profession  of  ritualism 
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made  by  his  wife  and  daughter;  and  Mr.  Lascelles  was 
credited  with  more  personal  influence  than  was  good  for 
his  reputation  as  a  celibate  priest,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
gained  the  women  only  and  left  the  man's  mind  untouched. 
The  whole  condition  of  things  was  disastrous;  and  so 
everyone  felt,  to  which  side  soever  he  might  belong. 
The  only  excuse  made  for  Mr.  Fullerton  by  the  men  of 
the  place  was,  that  he  could  not  possibly  know  how  far 
his  womankind  had  gone,  and  was  therefore  more  to  be 
pitied  than  blamed.  Still  to  them,  hard-headed,  unemo- 
tional and  destitute  of  aesthetic  delicacy,  it  was  a  matter 
of  manly  honour  that  a  man  should  be  master  in  his  own 
house ;  and  he  who  let  his  womenfolk  have  their  heads 
was  wanting  in  one  of  the  first  duties  of  his  state,  and 
was  but  a  poor  creature,  take  him  how  you  would.  They 
did  not  formulate  among  themselves  the  way  in  which 
this  headship  was  to  be  held.  They  only  said  that  they 
would  let  their  "missis"  see  who  was  master  in  their 
house,  and  make  the  parson  understand  which  way  to 
look  on  Sundays;  but  they  did  not  say  whether  they 
would  beat  their  wives  or  lock  them  up  in  Bluebeard's 
chambers,  nor  make  it  clear  what  they  would  do  with 
them  in  any  way  if  they  became  rebellious  and  recalcitrant, 
and  determined  on  walking  apart  in  freedom  when  they 
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were  bound  by  nature  and  good  living  to  be  fettered  and 
to  follow.  Want  of  a  settled  plan  of  action  on  their 
own  side  did  not  however  prevent  their  blaming  Richard 
in  that  he  did  not  "  do  something;"  for  even  good  men 
are  not  ashamed  of  cheap  methods  of  self-assertion  : — 
and  to  blame  another  is  only  the  negative  form  of  praising 
oneself. 

Ringrove  came  to  the  lecture,  as  usual.  He  was 
almost  as  constant  an  attendant  at  these  Monday  evening 
parliaments  as  was  John  Graves  himself;  and  he  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  appreciative  of  the  audience. 
By  the  way,  that  audience  was  thinning  noticeably.  Every 
week  saw  some  one  wanting  in  his  accustomed  place ;  and 
by  the  defections  here  might  be  counted  the  vicar's 
successes.  He  had  waited  until  he  had  established 
himself  fairly  well  in  the  parish,  before  making  with- 
drawal from  the  Institution  imperative  on  all  who  would 
stand  well  with  him  or  be  admitted  to  the  more  sacred 
rites  of  the  religion  which  some  of  them  had  neglected 
but  not  abandoned.  And  the  members  here  were 
diminishing  while  those  of  his  own  congregation  in- 
creased. But  he  left  the  gentlemen  who  upheld  the 
place  alone.  Sincere  as  he  was,  rank  and  riches  had 
their  modifying   influence   with   him   as   with  all   other 
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Englishmen;  and  if  he  did  not  believe  with  that 
profane  old  sinner,  that  "God  Almighty  would  think 
twice  before  he  damned  a  person  of  quality,"  he  did 
think  that  a  priest  should  not  treat  a  gentleman  with  the 
ecclesiastical  sans-fagon  with  which  he  might  lawfully  treat 
a  boor. 

Nothing  pleased  Ringrove  more  than  the  way  in 
which  Richard  Fullerton  went  straight  to  the  root  of 
things  in  these  lectures.  It  was  delightful  to  him  to  know 
that  one  man  at  least  held  the  standard  of  independent 
thought  so  high  and  with  so  firm  a  grasp,  though  he 
might  flourish  it  at  times  a  little  defiantly  in  the  faces  of 
the  orthodox.  And  to-night  it  seemed  to  cheer  him  with 
a  personal  application  when  Richard  spoke  out  so  strongly 
on  the  question  of  authority,  and  classed  the  spiritual 
claims  of  the  Christian  priest  with  those  of  an  Indian 
medicine-man  or  a  Buddhist  bonze.  It  made  what  he 
had  to  say  easier,  if  only  the  opportunity  would  come. 
But  it  did  not,  to-night.  Richard  was  not  walking  back 
through  the  park  as  usual.  His  trap  was  waiting  for  him 
at  the  door  ;  so  was  Ringrove's  horse ;  and  the  two  parted 
without  any  private  talk  having  passed  between  them. 
As  they  shook  hands,  however,  Richard  said  :  "  Of  course 
you  dine  with  us  as  usual  on  Christmas  Day  ?  "  to  which 
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Ringrove  answered  "  Yes  ; "  neither  of  the  men  suspecting 
a  hitch. 

Hermione  was  in  the  drawing-room  alone  when 
Richard  returned.  She  had  miscalculated  her  chances 
of  escape  from  her  husband,  and  had  remained  too  late, 
finishing  a  Christmas  present  for  the  vicar.  Virginia  had 
gone  to  bed.  Richard  came  in,  bringing  the  fresh  scent 
of  the  frosty  air  with  him,  and  suggesting  the  cold  sharp 
night  so  vividly  that  the  pretty  woman  shivered  while  she 
pricked  her  needle  in  and  out  the  last  leaves  on  the  satin 
stole,  and  thought  how  beautiful  it  would  look  round 
Superior's  holy  neck  on  Christmas  morning. 

She  glanced  up  once  as  her  husband  entered,  truth 
to  say  annoyed  that  he  had  come  home  so  early  ;  and 
when  he  said  :  "Well,  my  wife  !  "  tenderly,  she  answered  : 
"Yes?  "  in  a  voice  of  studied  commonplace,  as  if  he  had 
asked  a  question. 

"I  suppose  the  child  has  gone  to  bed?"  he  asked, 
looking  round  the  room. 

He  would  not  allow  it  to  himself,  but  he  found  con- 
versation with  that  beloved  wife  of  his  difficult  of  late. 
She  gave  him  the  impression  of  being  always  on  her 
guard  against  him,  and  as  if  waiting  for  a  cause  of 
blame. 
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"  Yes,"  said  Hermione,  still  stitching  in  her  leaves. 
"  She  has  been  working  hard  all  the  day  and  is  tired." 

"Working  hard — at  what  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  Christmas  decorations  in  the  school-house," 
she  answered. 

"  Does  she  not  do  too  much  of  this  kind  of  thing, 
wife  ?  "  he  said  gravely.  "  She  is  not  strong  and  seems 
to  me  to  try  herself  too  far.  She  has  been  looking  thin 
and  pale  and  sadly  depressed  cf  late." 

"  Work  is  good  for  her,"  said  Hermione." 

"  Not  too  much  of  it." 

"  She  is  carefully  watched  over,"  said  Virginia's  mother 
with  the  faintest  little  toss  of  her  pretty  head. 

"  I  wish  she  could  be  watched  over  by  one  who  had 
the  right,"  said  Richard  with  a  sigh. 

"  She  is,"  said  Hermione,  compressing  her  soft  lips 
into  a  line  like  the  vicar,  and  with  an  odd,  half-defying 
look  on  her  face. 

"Not  according  to  my  ideas,"  he  said. 

"  No  ;  but  according  to  mine,"  she  returned  quite 
quietly. 

"  And  you  will  not  accept  my  view  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  am  her  mother,  and  have  the  best  right  to  judge 
for  her  "  she  said. 
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"I  suppose  you  will  be  glad  to  have  Ringrove  to 
dinner  on  Christmas-day,  as  usual  ? "  said  Richard,  not 
wishing  to  open  dangerous  ground  to-night. 

He  knew  that  some  day  a  tremendous  moral  earth- 
quake would  have  to  come  ;  but  it  was  not  on  them  yet. 

"  I  am  glad  that  he  should  come  here  for  your  sake," 
Hermione  answered.  "  It  will  be  pleasanter  for  you  to 
have  him  than  to  be  quite  alone,  as  else  you  would  be. 
Virginia  and  I  shall  be  at  the  Vicarage." 

Her  hands,  still  busied  on  the  vine-leaves  of  the 
white  satin  stole,  trembled  a  little  nervously  as  she  said 
this  ;  but  her  voice  was  a  capital  imitation  of  indifference. 

"  On  Christmas-day,  my  wife  ? "  he  asked,  with  a 
slight  start. 

"  I  did  not  suppose  that  the  day  had  either  value  or 
meaning  for  you,"  she  answered,  looking  up  with  feigned 
surprise. 

This  once  perfectly  simple  and  transparent  creature 
was  profiting  with  strange  rapidity  by  the  lessons  of 
"  reticence,"  "  reserve,"  "  second  intention,"  and  all  the 
other  phases  of  deceit  so  diligently  inculcated  in  con- 
fession. With  Mr.  Lascelles,  as  with  all  his  class,  the 
end  sanctified  the  means ;  and  the  end  of  Richard 
Fullerton's  final  discomfiture  was  of  such  vital  importance 
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to  the  cause  of  the  Church  and  the  rescue  of  men's  souls 
at  Crossholme,  as  to  sanctify  any  means  whatsoever. 

"  As  the  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Christ  it  has 
none,  as  you  know,"  he  said  ;  "  but  as  a  point  of  family 
union — a  time  of  social  pleasantness — I  have  the  English- 
man's natural  regard  for  it,  and  I  am  sorry  that  you  are 
leaving  your  own  house  for  a  stranger's  on  this  day — so 
peculiarly  the  day  of  home  life  and  home  love  ! " 

"  The  vicar  and  his  dear  sister  are  not  strangers  ; 
and  both  Virginia  and  I  prefer  to  dine  where  this  most 
blessed  day  of  all  the  year  has  its  spiritual  value,  its 
religious  consolation,"  said  Hermione,  repeating  as  she 
had  been  taught.  "  Here  it  means  simply  plum-pudding 
seasoned  with  infidelity.  At  the  Vicarage  it  will  be 
sanctified ;  and  we  shall  remember  what  act  of  Divine 
mercy  it  commemorates." 

"  My  poor  wife  !  "  he  said  with  pity  •  "  how  these 
thaumaturgists  have  bewildered  you  !  " 

"  And  how  your  evil  heart  of  unbelief  has  blinded 
you  !  "  returned  Hermione  with  temper.  "  Before  you 
pity  me,  Richard,  be  sure  that  you  yourself  are  not  an 
object  for  the  deepest  commiseration  as  a  soul  lost  to  all 
eternity  !  " 

"  Wife  !    where  is  all  this  to  end  ?  "  cried  Richard. 
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"  It  is  getting  too  painful  to  be  borne  !  It  is  as  if  a  spell 
had  fallen  on  our  lives  !  " 

"  You  can  end  it  all  as  soon  as  you  like,  Richard," 
said  his  wife,  bending  towards  him  with  one  of  her  sweet 
caressing  movements,  while  she  raised  her  blue  eyes  to 
his  face  and  seemed  to  call  him  to  her  side  as  she  used 
in  the  old  days  of  irreligion  and  love.  "  Come  over  to 
the  Church,  make  your  peace  with  God,  and  there  will 
not  be  a  cloud  between  us  !  It  lies  with  you,  and  you 
only." 

"  You  might  as  well  ask  the  river  to  run  back  to  its 
source  in  the  hills,"  cried  Richard.  "  Wife  !  beloved  ! 
you  know  that  I  could  not  go  back  to  a  phase  of  thought 
which  represents  to  me  the  grossest  superstition  and 
ignorance.  Why  do  you  urge  me  to  become  a  Christian, 
knowing  me  as  you  do,  and  knowing  too  that  what  you 
mean  by  faith  is  not  a  mental  state  to  be  attained  by 
voluntary  effort  ?  1  could  not  believe  in  those  old  wives' 
fables  which  you  call  Scripture,  even  if  I  wished  to  do 
so.  As  soon  could  I  accept  a  child's  fairy  tales  for 
genuine  history ! " 

"Then  do  not  ask  me  to  be  what  I  was  before  I 
was  converted,"  said  Hermione,  putting  away  her  work 
hurriedly. 
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"  Have  I  no  influence  over  you  by  our  long  and 
faithful  love?"  he  asked.  "Do  you  not  acknowledge 
my  right  of  authority  as  your  husband  ?  " 

She  raised  her  deep-blue  eyes,  full  to  the  brim  with 
tears,  and  looked  straight  into  his  face. 

"How  can  you?  You  are  an  infidel  and  I  am  a 
Christian.  What  influence  ought  you  to  have  over  me  ? 
The  Church  and  the  Bible  both  forbid  it." 

She  said  this  distinctly  enough,  but  quietly.  Soft- 
hearted, weak,  and  with  those  memories  of  tender 
love  behind  her,  she  could  be  harsh  only  through 
the  pressure  of  irritability.  When  it  came  to  cold  and 
stony  determination  she  always  broke  down,  at  least  in 
part. 

u  Wife !  for  the  love  of  all  that  you  and  I  both 
hold  sacred,  let  this  fearful  misunderstanding  end  ! " 
he  exclaimed,  going  up  to  her  and  taking  her  in  his 
arms. 

She  flung  hers  round  him,  and  kissed  him  with  her 
old  tender  passion  ;  then  shaking  herself  free,  he  scarcely 
knew  how,  she  glided  from  him,  saying  in  a  broken 
voice  : — 

"  You  have  only  yourself  to  blame,  Richard,  for  all 
that  has  come  or  will  come." 
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Before  he  knew  that  she  was  at  the  door,  she  had  left 
the  room — one  deep  and  sudden  sob  marking  her  passage 
through  the  hall ;  while  Richard  stood  as  one  struck  and 
dazed,  conscious  only  that  in  this  little  conflict  between 
love  and  fanaticism  the  latter  had  been  victorious. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    DAY    OF    GOODWILL. 

Virginia,  neither  fathoming  the  undercurrent  of 
things  nor  suspecting  what  she  did  not  see,  knew 
nothing  of  Ringrove's  feelings  nor  how  the  attempt  to 
bring  him  over  had  simply  resulted  in  flinging  him  so 
much  the  farther  off.  She  was  so  completely  absorbed 
in  her  new  life,  so  entirely  impersonal  in  her  thoughts 
and  feelings,  that  she  was  as  if  blind  and  deaf  to  things 
as  they  were.  She  had  but  one  desire — that  of  doing  the 
will  of  God  as  declared  by  the  Church;  while  her  sole 
pleasures  were  those  found  in  the  religious  life — in  at- 
tendance on  the  services  ;  in  praying  in  her  own  room 
at  stated  times  according  to  the  directions  of  Father 
Truscott ;  in  working  for  the  church ;  in  performing 
menial  offices  about  the  altar,  such  as  cleaning  the 
candlesticks  and  the  like ;  in  reading  religious  books,  and 
gaining  courage  from  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  martyrs 
for  her  own  constancy  in  the  step  which  she  was 
meditating. 
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And  if  she  had  but  one  desire,  she  had  but  one 
sorrow — the  lost  condition  of  her  father's  soul  and  the 
doubtful  state  of  Ringrove's.  She  prayed  daily  for  both ; 
performed  vicarious  penances  for  them,  and  made  vows 
which  she  hoped  might  be  carried  to  the  good  of  their 
account  with  heaven  ;  but  the  Fountain  of  Grace  had  as 
yet  remained  sealed,  and  both  Father  Truscott  and  Sister 
Agnes  had  begun  to  tell  her  that,  so  far  as  her  father  was 
concerned,  to  hope  for  a  miracle  might  be,  in  certain 
circumstances,  presumptuous  ;  and  that,  if  God  had 
abandoned  that  obnoxious  infidel  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  Satan,  to  whose  service  he  had  bound  himself,  it  was 
not  for  her  to  seek  to  change  the  Divine  decree. 

For  the  rest  the  girl  was  in  a  different  sphere  of 
thought  and  feeling  altogether  from  that  which  the  world 
about  her  held  ;  one  that  only  Sister  Agnes  and  Father 
Truscott  understood.  Even  Mr.  Lascelles  himself  did 
not  know  all  that  was  going  on  in  this  young  enthusiastic 
mind;  and  the  Father  took  care  that  he  should  not. 
The  "reserve"  practised  by  the  whole  school  to  the 
naughty  world  outside,  not  unfrequently  translates  itself 
into  double-dealing  among  themselves  ;  and  the  elder 
c  ommunion  has  its  emissaries  in  the  heart  of  the  body 
which  in  fact   proselytizes   for  that  which  it  seems  to 
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repudiate.  It  was  so  with  Father  Truscott  and  Sister 
Agnes ;  and  Virginia  was  only  one  of  many  whom  they 
appeared  to  lead  to  one  altar,  while  actually  leading  to 
another. 

The  Father  had  assumed  the  Direction  of  the  girl  by 
the  consent  and  even  desire  of  Mr.  Lascelles,  who 
somehow  did  not  care  to  make  her  his  penitent  together 
with  her  mother  and  Theresa  Molyneux;—  but  having 
assumed  it  he  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  hers,  and  told 
no  one  but  the  Sister — who  was  an  old  confederate  of 
his — which  way  things  were  tending.  The  next  act  in 
the  clerical  drama,  as  at  present  arranged,  would  be 
Virginia's  "  retreat  "  prior  to  her  confirmation  at  Easter  ; 
but  between  this  and  then  much  would  be  done. 

Among  other  things  of  secondary  importance,  the 
Fullertons  were  enjoined  to  bring  Ringrove  Hardisty 
with  them  to  the  Vicarage  on  Christmas  Day,  the  vicar 
having  sent  him  a  formal  invitation  to  dinner.  And 
Virginia  was  again  bidden  to  use  her  influence,  for  his 
soul's  good,  with  the  man  who  loved  her,  and  for  whom 
she  prayed  often  and  performed  penance  for  the  good 
of  his  account.  So  she  did ;  with  unmistakable  tender- 
ness, but  always  with  that  far-away  look  in  her  eyes  which, 
if  it  made  her  like  the  child's  dream  of  an  angel,  gave 
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her  the  appearance  of  being  only  half  in  earnest  on  any 
subject  outside  religion.  She  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  be  specially  pressing,  however  tender  she  might  be  ; 
for  she  did  not  imagine  that  Ringrove  could  be  so 
ungrateful  as  to  refuse  what  was,  to  her  mind,  the 
supreme  privilege  of  present  existence.  Neither  did  she 
know  of  his  engagement  to  dine  here  at  the  Abbey  with 
her  father  ;  her  mother  had  not  yet  spoken  of  it.  And 
even  if  she  had  known  it,  she  would  have  thought  it 
lawful  to  break  through  that  for  the  greater  good  of  com- 
munion with  "  the  body,"  at  the  Vicarage. 

"  You  will  come,  of  course  ?  "  she  said  sweetly,  after 
he  had  read  the  vicar's  note  which  she  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  give  him. 

"  No !  never  again  among  that  set,  as  last  Sunday 
evening ! "  he  answered  firmly. 

She  opened  her  blue  eyes  on  him  with  reproach  and 
astonishment. 

"  Oh,  Virginia,  if  you  could  but  see  it  all  as  I  do — as 
it  is,"  he  went  on  warmly,  his  colour  rising.  "  Theresa's 
unwholesome  excitement— Cuthbert's  unmanly  submis- 
sion— y0Ur  own  state,  Virginia,  good  and  sweet  as  you 
are,  as  unwholesome  as  poor  Theresa's— the  horrible 
familiarity  among  you  all— the  degrading  adulation  that 
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you  pay  to  Mr.  Lascelles — the  unreasonable  excess  of 
every  religious  practice;  it  is  heart-breaking  to  a  man 
like  myself,  to  whom  the  affectation  of  priests  being 
different  from  other  men  is  abhorrent,  and  who  sees  in 
the  whole  ritualistic  movement  just  the  selfish  ambition 
of  unscrupulous  men  trading  on  the  best  feelings  of 
women,  for  their  own  purposes." 

"  Ringrove  !  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  wicked  as 
this  ! "  cried  Virginia,  shrinking  back. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  to  hurt  you  !  "  he  said  affectionately, 
"  but  I  must !  How  can  you,  a  proud  pure  girl,  submit 
yourself  as  you  do  !  How  can  Mrs.  Fullerton  allow  it,  or 
suffer  it  for  herself ! — or  Cuthbert  endure  it  for  a  moment 
for  his  sister  !  It  made  my  blood  boil  to  see  the  place 
which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Lascelles  in  another  man's  house 
— and  it  made  me  blush  with  anger  and  shame  to  see 
you  and  your  mother  give  in  to  it — you  two,  whom  I 
have  worshipped  all  my  life,  as  my  very  ideal  of  what 
women  ought  to  be  !  Forgive  me,  dear,  I  were  no  true 
friend  if  I  did  not  say  what  I  feel  and  think  in  this 
matter." 

"  You  know  nothing  of  what  you  are  saying,  and  so 
are  to  be  forgiven  as  one  sinning  in  ignorance,"  said 
Virginia  gravely,  but  with  a  deep  flush  on  her  sweet  face. 
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"  No  outsider  can  understand  the  tie  between  a  penitent 
and  her  confessor." 

"  Then  you  do  confess  ! "  interrupted  Ringrove, 
speaking  with  agitation. 

She  raised  her  eyes. 

"  Of  course,"  she  said  calmly.  "  Father  Truscott  is 
ray  Director,  and  my  more  than  father.  He  is  as  if  given 
me  by  God,  and  the  very  mouthpiece  of  God." 

"  Your  own  father  would  be  a  better  director  a 
hundred  times  over,"  said  Ringrove  hastily.  "  God  did 
give  him  to  you  without  an  if ! " 

She  sighed  and  turned  away. 

"  My  own  is  lost !  "  she  said. 

"  Virginia  !  and  they  have  taught  you  this  !  " 

"  Grace  may  work  a  miracle  in  his  behalf,"  she  went 
on  to  say,  in  a  half-dreamy  manner.  "  But  how  can  we 
expect  that  it  will  when  he  hardens  himself  in  his  pride 
as  he  does,  and  refuses  to  accept  the  means  of  salvation 
held  out  to  him  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  better  man  than  any  of  those  whom  you 
place  so  far  before  him,"  said  Ringrove  steadily.  "  He 
does  not  spend  his  strength  in  making  silly  girls  like 
Theresa  Molyneux  in  love  with  him,  nor  in  breaking 
down  the  natural  pride  and  self-respect  of  such  a  girl  as 
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yourself,  by  putting  her  to  the  degrading  work  which  you 
do  for  the  church." 

"  Can  that  work  which  is  done  for  the  glory  and 
beautifying  of  the  House  of  God  degrade  a  poor  sinful 
creature  like  me  ?  Ringrove  !  are  you  a  Christian  at  all, 
and  yet  can  say  this  ?  " 

"Were  it  work  for  any  real  good — if  it  helped  the 
great  cause  of  humanity  in  any  way — no  !  But  simply 
to  consolidate  the  power  and  gratify  the  whim  of  a  man 
like  Mr.  Lascelles,  I  think  it  infinitely  degrading ! "  said 
Ringrove  passionately. 

"  To  me  it  is  infinite  honour — infinite  glory  and 
consolation  !  "  returned  Virginia  with  a  rapt  look.  "  To 
kneel  and  pray  while  I  do  my  work  about  the  altar 
— what  happiness  !  what  sweetness  !  If  I  could  do 
better  by  using  my  finest  dress  as  a  duster,  by  using  my 
hair  as  a  brush,  I  would,  Ringrove  ! — I  feel  the  glory  of 
my  work  so  deeply  !  " 

"  Oh,  this  is  awful  ! "  cried  Ringrove  with  un- 
speakable distress.  "  No  man  with  a  man's  heart 
in  him  could  bear  it  !  To  see  his  wife  or  daughtei 
or  sister,  or  any  woman  whatsoever  that  he  re- 
spected,  brought    to   this    point — with    no    self-respect, 

no    pride    left    in    her — no    care    for    old    friends   or 
vol.  11.  h 
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natural  ties  ! — it  is  frightful,  Virginia  !  it  is  hideous  ! — 
maddening  !  " 

His  eyes  flashed,  his  lips  quivered,  his  whole  frame 
seemed  instinct  with  indignation,  and  he  made  a 
passionate  movement  with  his  hands.  Virginia  had 
never  seen  him  so  roused — had  never  seen  that  look 
before  in  his  eyes.  She  sighed  heavily.  Here  was 
another  hope  destroyed,  and  another  human  soul  lost 
and  sinking  deep  into  that  awful  Pit  ! 

"  I  cannot  listen  to  all  this,"  she  said  coldly  rather 
than  sadly,  and  as  one  bearing  faithful  testimony.  "  If 
you  will  not  hear  the  voice  of  truth,  and  will  go  over 
to  the  wrong  side,  we  can  only  pray  for  you  and  be 
sorry.  Superior  has  gone  out  of  his  way,  and  done  all 
that  he  could  to  win  you  over  \  but  if  you  will  not  be 
converted — if  you  will  cling  to  your  errors  and  harden 

your  heart ."     Tears  came  into   her   eyes,  and   her 

voice  broke. 

"  It  is  not  I  who  am  in  error ! "  said  Ringrove, 
whom  her  pain  half  maddened.  "  Virginia,  sweetest 
and  dearest  of  all  the  earth  to  me,  if  I  could  but  make 
you  see  this  frightful  fanaticism  as  it  is — all  its  horror — 
all  its  danger  ! " 

He  took  her  two  hands  in  his,  but  she  drew  them  away. 
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"  Thanks  be  to  our  Blessed  Lord  and  the  Holy 
Mother  I  have  found  the  truth,  which  I  will  keep 
through  my  life,  arid  defend  with  my  life  ! "  she  said 
fervently.     "It  is  all  I  care  to  live  for  ! " 

"  And  your  home  affections — your  duty  as  a  daughter 
— your  old  friends — your  social  obligations — are  these 
nowhere  with  you  now  ?  " 

"In  comparison  with  religion?  no!"  she  said. 
"  Father  Truscott  himself  absolves  me." 

"  Father  Truscott  ! — he  absolves  you  ! — and  what  the 
devil  has  he  to  do  with  you?"  cried  Ringrove,  blazing 
out  into  sudden  fierceness  of  passion.  He  could  not  be 
angry  with  Virginia  herself,  but  he  turned  upon  the  first 
name  presented  the  wrath  which  the  very  vagueness 
and  unconquerableness  of  her  tenacity  excited. 

Virginia  rose.  She  was  very  pale,  and  her  lips 
trembled. 

"  Good-bye,  Ringrove,"  she  said  softly.  "  Some  day 
you  will  be  sorry." 

Some  day  !     He  had  no  need  for  the  future  : — he 

was  sorry  enough  as  things  were   in  the  present.     He 

confessed    this   to  himself  bitterly,   as  he  watched  the 

girl's   receding   figure,   and   almost  repeated   Caligula's 

famous  wish  in  favour  of  these  enemies  of  the  home  who 

h  2 
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had  crawled  into  this  sweetest  sanctuary  of  peace  and 
love,  and  made  it  now  a  wreck. 

They  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
somewhat  inadequate  Christmas  decorations  this  year 
at  Crossholme.  Service  was  held  in  the  schoolroom 
now,  the  workmen  having  taken  final  possession  of  the 
church  ;  and  though  all  was  done  that  could  be  done  in 
the  way  of  draperies  and  vestments,  decorations  and 
processions,  still  the  effect  was  not  so  imposing  as  it 
would  have  been  had  the  church  been  available — as  it 
would  be  next  year  when  the  restoration  should  be 
completed  and  the  triumph  of  ritualism  assured.  Still 
they  did  what  they  could  ;  and  Hermione's  white  stole 
played  its  part  in  the  pageant  and  helped  to  make  the 
vicar  "lovely." 

Ringrove  was  too  much  out  of  harmony  with  the 
whole  thing  to  go  to  the  service  at  all,  "sidesman"  as  he 
was  ;  and  only  drove  into  Crossholme  when  he  went  to 
the  Abbey  to  dinner,  and  braced  himself  to  the  painful 
task  of  putting  Richard  on  his  guard  by  telling  him  what 
he  knew. 

What  a  dinner  that  was  for  the  two  poor  fellows 
who  ate  it  together  ! — what  a  mockery  of  Christmas 
festivity  ! — what  a  ghastly  pretence  of  seasonable  jollity  ! 
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Both  felt  deserted  and  superseded  ;  and  each  had  the 
sense  of  the  beloved  woman's  unfaithfulness.  They 
talked  of  all  subjects  under  the  sun  but  the  one  which 
touched  them  nearest ;  and  each  tried  to  keep  from  the 
other  the  sorrow  and  shame  of  the  wound  from  which 
both  were  smarting  alike.  Richard  told  Eingrove  the 
latest  discoveries  in  chemistry,  in  electricity,  in  biology ; 
and  the  possible  results  on  human  life,  as  well  as  the 
changes  sure  to  be  wrought  in  human  faith,  from  the  new 
truths  added  to  the  store.  And  Eingrove  told  Eichard 
this  bit  of  local  politics  and  that  report  of  probable 
events,  chiefly  relating  to  a  forthcoming  election  at 
Starton,  where  the  contest  between  the  Liberal  and 
Conservative  candidates  would  be  close.  But  both  knew 
that  all  this  glib  conversation  was  a  fence  and  a  sham  ; 
and  that,  if  they  had  not  been  ashamed  for  sake  of  their 
manhood,  they  would  have  drawn  together  over  the  fire 
and  bemoaned  themselves  aloud.  As  it  was,  the  servants 
held  them  in  due  check  ;  and  for  natural  pride  they  kept 
up  the  farce  bravely  and  made  a  show  of  quiet  pleasure 
which  deceived  no  one  but  themselves.  But  when  the 
last  glass  of  wine  was  drunk  the  play  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  two  adjourned  into  the  study,  where  at  least  they 
felt  more  natural  and   at    home.     And   here    Eingrove 
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told  his  friend  all  that  he  now  knew,  including  the  early 
daily  services  and  the  weekly  confession  of  Hermione  to 
Mr.  Lascelles — with  the  less  evident  but  as  sure  con- 
fession of  Virginia  to  Father  Truscott. 

When  he  had  told  all  this,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his 
friend's  arm  and  said  earnestly  : — 

"You  will  not  misjudge  me,  Fullerton ?  You  know- 
how  much  I  love  both  Virginia  and  her  mother ;  but  it  is 
for  their  own  good  I  wish  you  to  know  what  is  going 
on,  that  you  may  stop  it  all  before  it  is  too  late." 

Richard  held  out  his  hand  kindly. 

"  Thank  you,  my  boy,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  I 
know  what  this  has  cost  you  and  you  can  judge  what  I 
feel  ;  but  thank  you  for  the  effort." 

After  which  there  was  a  long  silence  between  them  ; 
and  then  Richard,  taking  up  a  plaster  model  of  the  brain, 
spoke  of  the  increase  in  the  convolutions  which  some 
say  is  taking  place  of  Haeckel's  "  mind-cells,"  and  the 
material  conditions  of  thought. 

Late  in  the  evening  Hermione  and  Virginia  came 
home.  They  had  hoped  to  find  Ringrove  gone  and 
Richard  too  sleepy  for  much  talk,  when  there  would 
have  been  no  meeting  and  no  discussion; — both  of 
which,  under  present    conditions  and  with  Hermione's 
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half-unconscious  sense  of  treachery  to  her  home,  were 
awkward  enough.  There  was  no  help  for  it  however  ; 
and  if  she  did  not  wish  to  be  cowardly  she  must  face  the 
embarrassment  which  she  had  created  for  herself. 
Mother  and  daughter  came  in  a  little  flushed  and  excited 
beyond  ordinary  wont — fresh  from  the  intoxication  of 
their  spiritual  dram-drinking,  where  subtle  love-making 
and  romance  made  up  the  charm  for  the  one,  for  the 
other  religious  exaltation  and  the  first  beginnings  of  a 
secret  purpose.  Hermione's  dress  of  bright  deep-blue 
shone  in  the  doorway  like  a  strip  of  heaven,  and 
Virginia's  soft  clinging  robe  of  white  was  like  a  cloud 
lying  against  it.  The  men  rose  and  went  to  greet  these 
beloved  women,  glad  that  they  had  returned  even  at  this 
late  hour  ;  yet  both  felt  embarrassed — Ringrove  as  if  he 
had  committed  an  act  of  treachery  against  them,  Richard 
knowing  that  he  would  so  soon  have  to  be  their  accuser 
and  their  judge. 

Hermione,  wishing  to  be  charitable  on  this  Day  ol 
Goodwill  even  to  two  outcasts  like  these,  came  forward 
with  a  cold  artificial  kind  of  smile.  She  thought  herself 
very  good  to  come  into  the  study  at  all.  It  was  like 
a  Yezidi  temple  to  her  at  all  times ;  and  at  this 
moment,   on    this   day,   and    as    a    contrast   with   what 
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she  had  left,  it  was  more  diabolical  than  usual.  But 
as  she  came  forward  she  stopped  suddenly  and  gave 
a  half  frightened,  half  disgusted  look  at  what  she  saw. 
On  the  table  stood  three  skulls,  with  the  plaster 
casts  of  the  brains  corresponding  ;  the  one  was  that  of 
a  chimpanzee,  the  other  of  a  Bushman,  the  third  of  a 
European — evidently  ranged  there  to  illustrate  some 
infidel  point  in  comparative  craniology.  A  book  oi 
anatomical  plates  was  lying  open — horrid  things  suggest- 
ing an  endless  series  of  monster  worms  to  the  pretty 
woman  who  thought  that  those  portions  of  the  living 
human  clock-case  which  custom  left  uncovered  were 
quite  enough  for  an  ordinary  man's  contemplation  ;  and 
that  to  dive  into  the  secrets  of  the  works  was  abomin- 
able ; — save  when  a  man  was  going  to  make  medicine 
his  profession,  and  to  receive  money  for  his  disagreeable 
knowledge.  Specimens  of  rocks  and  fossils  were 
scattered  about  among  odd  bones  and  more  complete 
skeletons  of  fish  and  reptiles ;  the  microscope  was 
adjusted  for  use ;  the  electric  machine  was  uncovered  ; 
all  the  objectionable  furniture  of  this  most  ob- 
jectionable seat  of  learning  was  in  full  display,  and 
the  very  air  seemed  tainted  with  materialism  and 
irreligion. 
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Ringrove  had  been  smoking,  as  his  contribution  to 
the  hatefulness  of  the  local  colour ;  and  two  tumblers  of 
punch  mingled  their  fumes  with  the  smell  of  the  smoke, 
of  the  Russia  leather  binding  of  the  books,  of  the 
chemicals,  and  the  earthy  taint  of  the  rocks  and  old 
bones. 

Hermione  and  Virginia  had  come  from  a  feast 
informed  by  high  Christian  art  and  aesthetics — from 
sacred  music  and  tender  hymns;  from  fervent  picturesque 
prayer  and  sweet  comparisons  to  earthly  love,  to  give 
body  as  it  were  to  spiritual  aspirations  ;  from  secret  talks 
and  hidden  purposes  ;  from  excitement  and  exaltation, 
and  that  kind  of  graceful  and  not  too  barren  asceticism 
which  charms  a  certain  style  of  woman  as  a  confession  of 
her  superiority  and  the  reduction  of  the  baser  man's  vife 
passions  to  the  level  of  her  own  purer  standard — like 
proud  flesh  eaten  down  to  the  surface  of  the  healthy 
skin.  They  came  from  all  this  into  an  atmosphere  of 
the  earth  earthy — an  atmosphere  that  spoke  to  them  of 
all  manner  of  coarseness  and  unregenerate  wickedness 
in  these  two  heathens,  whose  very  love  for  them  made 
them  wince  and  shudder.  Though  Hermione  wanted  to 
be  charitable  on  this  day  and  to  hold  out  her  hand  over 
the  gulf  to  her   impenitent    husband,  if   for  only  one 
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moment,  her  tolerance  could  not  quite  compass  this 
tremendous  girth  of  sin.  The  fervid  aspiration  for  the 
one  and  the  refined  love-making  for  the  other,  with  the 
graceful  asceticism  for  both,  that  they  had  had  at  the 
Vicarage,  seemed  so  much  the  better  and  sweeter  thing 
to  each  ! 

Hermione's  fair  face,  already  flushed  with  that  rose-leaf 
kind  of  colour  which  went  so  well  with  her  dark-blue  eyes 
and  golden  hair,  became  a  vivid  crimson  ;  Virginia  turned 
deadly  pale  ;  and  both  men  stopped  midway  in  the  room, 
restrained  by  the  expression  which  came  into  the  delicate 
faces  looking  at  them  with  such  evident  abhorrence. 

Also,  what  had  those  dear  women  done  to  themselves  ? 
Hermione's  golden  hair,  which  used  to  stand  about  her 
head  in  fluffy  rings  and  enchanting  little  curls,  like  the 
head  of  a  wool- clad  Ara  Cceli  bambino,  was  now  braided 
plain  and  tight,  without  a  fluff  or  a  curl  anywhere.  Her 
dress  of  "  Mary  "  blue  was  made  with  studied  plainness 
— a  plainness  so  evident  that  even  men  must  notice  it ; 
and  she,  who  once  used  to  hang  herself  about  with  chains 
and  bracelets,  beads  and  bands,  like  any  Indian  idol,  had 
not  one  ornament  save  a  large  black  cross  that  hung  round 
her  neck — the  vicar's  Christmas  gift.  Virginia  was  always 
simple  i  but  even  her  simplicity  had  taken  on  itself  a  strain 
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of  severity  which  it  had  not  had  before  ;  so  that  she 
looked  truly  nunlike  as  she  stood  in  her  plain  and  clinging 
white  stuff  dress,  with  the  black  girdle,  whence  also  hung 
a  large  black  cross,  round  her  waist.  A  thick  white  scarf 
folded  wimplewise  about  her  face  completed  that  graceful 
but  unwelcome  likeness  to  a  nun  which  struck  both 
Richard  and  Ringrove  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Welcome  home,  wife,"  said  Richard  with  grave 
courtesy  as  he  went  to  meet  her,  conquering  the  moment's 
hesitancy  born  of  the  expression  on  her  face. 

"  Those  horrid  things  !  how  can  you  have  them  about  ? 
They  are  not  fit  for  Virginia  to  see  !  "  she  said. 

Her  impulse  of  goodwill  had  vanished.  The  contrast 
was  too  great,  and  really  Richard  was  so  unpardonably 
wicked  ! 

"  These  things  are  certainly  not  for  you  and  our 
child,"  he  answered,  quietly  closing  the  book  of  ana- 
tomical plates.  "  Let  us  go  into  the  drawing-room. 
Come,  Ringrove." 

"  No  ;  you  smell  too  strongly  of  smoke.  I  cannot 
have  my  drawing-room  made  so  horrid,"  she  answered 
with  strange  decision  ;  and  Richard  noted  the  as  strange 
emphasis  which  she  laid  on  the  "  my."  "  How  can  you 
indulge  in  such  a  vulgar  habit,  Ringrove  ?  " 
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"  I  am  very  sorry  you  caught  me,  Mrs.  Fullerton,"  he 
answered  boyishly.  "  If  I  had  thought  of  it  I  would  not 
have  smoked  at  all.  You  know  I  am  no  slave  to  the 
habit." 

"  You  will  become  so,  and  to  something  else  too,  if 
you  do  not  take  care,"  said  Hermione  looking  at  the 
steaming  tumblers  of  punch  expressively. 

"  Oh,  wife  !  Christmas-day,  and  we  poor  deserted 
creatures  left  to  our  own  base  devices  !  "  said  Richard, 
forcing  an  air  of  playfulness. 

But  Hermione  was  in  no  mood  now  for  playfulness, 
forced  or  natural.  She  had  come  in  charitably  inclined  ; 
but  the  shock  had  been  too  strong ;  and  she  had  drawn 
back  her  hand  now  and  let  the  gulf  widen  without  an 
effort  to  bridge  it  over. 

"  And  all  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  you  were 
left,"  she  said.  "We  have  no  sympathy  here — what 
conscientious  woman  could  have  sympathy  with  such 
habits  as  these,  such  pursuits  ?  No  one  can  wonder  at 
our  dislike." 

She  spoke  as  if  Ringrove  and  Richard  were  men  who 
led  a  coarse,  rude,  tap-room  life,  and  that  she  and  Virginia 
had  been  forced  to  banish  themselves  from  their  own  home 
by  the  very  need  of  womanly  delicacy  and  refinement. 
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"  I  am  sorry  it  should  vex  you,"  said  Richard,  not 
attempting  more  playfulness,  but  grave  and  quiet  even 
beyond  his  ordinary  self.  "  But  after  all,  wife,  neither 
Ringrove's  cigar  nor  our  obnoxious  punch  is  of  such 
heinousness,  or  so  unusual,  as  to  justify  your  anger.  I 
think  it  was  only  so  late  ago  as  last  year  when  we  had  the 
traditional  bowl  in  the  dining-room,  and  when  my  wife's 
own  hands  helped  in  the  brew." 

"  This  year  is  not  last,  and  I  did  a  great  many  things 
then  that  I  would  not  now,"  she  said. 

"  Ah  !  more's  the  pity  for  the  change  !  "  he  answered 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Well,  good  night !  "  said  Hermione  abruptly. 
"  Come,  Virginia,  it  is  late.  Good  night,  Ringrove.  I 
am  sorry " 

She  stopped. 

"  Sorry  for  what,  Mrs.  Fullerton  ?  "  he  asked,  retaining 
her  hand. 

"  For  a  great  many  things,"  she  answered  evasively. 

He  looked  at  Virginia  ;  Virginia  was  looking  mourn- 
fully at  him.  Her  melancholy  eyes  and  half-parted  lips 
echoed  her  mother's  words,  and  he  seemed  almost  to  hear 
her  say  too  :  "  I  am  sorry." 

He  was  sorry  enough   for   himself  at   this   present 
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moment ;  but  he  had  as  little  intention  of  making  the 
rough  things  smooth  by  giving  in  to  the  new  regime  as 
had  Richard — or  as  had  the  women  themselves  by  coming 
back  to  the  old  way. 

"  Many  Happy  Christmases  and  New  Years  to  you, 
Virginia,"  he  said,  going  up  to  her. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  answered  softly ;  but  she  did  not 
look  as  if  she  and  happiness  and  Rirtgrove  made  a  very 
harmonious  triad.  Her  whole  figure  was  shrinking,  ner- 
vous, uncomfortable.  She  felt  out  of  place  in  her  father's 
house  and  with  her  own  old  friend ;  and  she  looked  as 
she  felt. 

"  Good  night,  Ringrove,"  then  said  Virginia  ;  "  good 
night,  papa." 

"Is  my  daughter  going  without  a  kiss  to  me?"  said 
Richard,  holding  out  his  hand. 

Virginia  looked  at  her  mother,  but  her  mother  looked 
at  the  wall  over  her  head.  She  would  not  respond  to 
this  mute  appeal  for  counsel  and  direction.  Though  she 
had  her  own  personal  dissatisfaction  with  her  husband,  by 
reason  of  his  infidelity  and  her  new-born  religious  fervour 
of  which  the  groundwork  was  partly  idleness  and  partly 
the  vicar's  powers  of  fascination,  she  was  half  sorry  that 
Virginia  had  turned  so  entirely  from  her  father.    She  had 
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so  far  her  sense  of  justice  left  untouched  by  the  sophisms 
which  had  warped  all  the  rest.  The  daughter  was  as 
much  the  father's  as  the  mother's  ;  and  there  was  a  duty 
owing  by  Virginia  to  Richard  from  which  she  herself  as 
the  wife,  the  owner  of  the  property  and  therefore  more 
than  his  equal,  was  freed. 

Wherefore,  when  Virginia  looked  to  her  for  help  in  a 
difficulty  of  this  kind  and  because  of  her  father's  loving 
claims  to  which  she  had  been  forbidden  to  respond,  her 
mother  forbore  to  give  it.  She  would  not  counsel  her 
to  open  disobedience,  and  she  could  not  uphold  him,  in- 
fidel as  he  was,  in  any  of  his  desires.  This  was  about 
the  only  thing  in  which  Hermione  disobeyed  the  vicar  ; 
but  the  voice  of  nature,  as  it  is  called,  was  stronger 
than  even  the  artificial  godliness  which  was  doing  its 
best  to  stifle  it,  and  she  could  not  force  herself  to 
give  poor  Richard  this,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  unwarrantable 
pain. 

"  No?  not  a  kiss  on  Christmas  night?"  said  Richard 
with  tender  reproach. 

Virginia  advanced  reluctantly.  Her  father  as  he  was, 
and  once  so  dearly  loved,  she  would  as  soon  have  received 
the  kiss  of  Judas.  Indeed,  it  was  not  very  unlike  a  kiss 
from  Judas ;  for  was  not  Richard  Fullerton  a  renegade  to 
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his  baptismal  vows,  and  a  betrayer  of  the  faith  of  which 
he  was  a  born  defender  ? 

Her  father  took  her  cold  and  nerveless  hands,  and 
looked  into  her  face. 

"Look  at  me,  Virginia,"  he  said  mildly  but  with 
unmistakable  authority.     "Look  at  me,  my  daughter!" 

She  lifted  her  eyes,  dark  with  a  kind  of  dread, 
then  dropped  them  instantly  to  the  floor,  as  one  who 
saw  something  that  repelled  her  and  nothing  that  she 
loved. 

"  Is  your  heart  so  turned  against  me  that  you  decline 
even  to  kiss  me,  even  to  look  me  in  the  face  steadily  as 
you  used  to  do  ?"  he  asked. 

She  did  not  answer. 

"  Speak,  Virginia  \  tell  me  the  truth,"  he  said,  grave 
to  sternness. 

"  While  you  are  at  enmity  with  God,  you  are  excom- 
municated by  the  Church,"  said  Virginia's  clear  voice 
lowered  almost  to  a  whisper,  but  fatally  clear  and  audible 
still. 

Her  father  let  her  hands  fall,  and  Ringrove  put  his 
involuntarily  before  his  eyes. 

"  My  child  !  "  said  Richard  ;  "  do  you  think  to  please 
God  by  discarding  all  sentiment  of  love  and  duty  to  your 
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father  ?  By  your  own  light  has  the  fifth  commandment 
no  power  over  you,  no  significance  for  you  ?  " 

"  He  came  to  set  the  children  against  the  father  of 
those  who  believe  and  those  who  deny,"  said  Virginia, 
still  in  that  low  clear  voice,  like  one  giving  faithful 
evidence  with  the  consciousness  of  death  before  her. 
"  No  one  who  loves  the  Church  can  love  her  enemy." 

" Enough,  my  dear,"  he  answered  ;  "I  know  now 
what  steps  to  take.  Hermione,"  to  his  wife — it  was 
years  since  he  had  called  her  by  her  name,  since  he 
had  called  her  by  anything  but  that  which  realized  to 
him  all  human  love  and  faith,  the  sacred  name  of  wife — 
"  you  and  I  must  have  some  serious  talk  to-morrow.  It 
is  too  late  now  to  enter  on  the  matter  that  lies  between 
us,  but  to-morrow  both  you  and  our  child  must  listen  to 
me." 

Hermione  bent  her  head  with  a  half-frightened  look. 

"  It  will  do  no  good,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  leaving 
the  room  with  her  daughter. 

"  Mamma  ! "  cried  Virginia,  in  a  tone  of  terror  and 

anguish,  grasping  her  mother's  arm  in  her  slender  hand 

that  closed  like  a  vice  round  the  soft  plump  flesh ;  "  you 

must  help  me  with  papa  !  you  must  get  me  away  from 

home  !     I  cannot  bear  it !  and  both  Father  Truscott  and 
vol.  11  1 
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Sister  Agnes  say  that  it  is  my  duty  to  go  into  retreat. 
Mamma  !  dear  mamma,  do  help  me  !  " 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can,"  said  Hermione  soothingly, 
"  but  you  know,  Virginia,  that  it  will  be  difficult.  You 
know  how  strong  your  father  is  in  his  own  views,  and 
how  much  opposed  to  us.  Meanwhile,  my  dear," 
coaxingly,  "  try  not  to  hurt  him  more  than  you  can 
help.  He  has  always  been  so  fond  of  you,  and  he  is 
your  father  after  all;  remember  that,  Virginia — he  is  your 
father,"  added  the  pretty  woman  softly,  pleading  with 
another  for  the  morality  which  she  herself  did  not  practise. 

"He  is  an  atheist,"  said  Virginia  in.  a  voice  of 
horror,  crossing  herself  as  she  spoke. 
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The  next  morning  a  cloud  brooded  over  the  Abbey 
household  as  heavy  as  that  which  hung  against  the  sky. 
Hermione  and  Virginia  had  wakened,  each  with  a  sense 
of  coining  difficulty,  Richard  with  a  sense  of  present 
pain  ;  and  all  knew  that  the  day  was  not  to  pass  without 
a  domestic  cyclone  of  trouble  and  despair. 

The  snow  had  come  down  during  the  night  and  was 
falling  fast  now ;  but  mother  and  daughter  had  gone  to 
morning  prayers  as  usual;  though  partly  from  disincli- 
nation to  face  the  driving  snow,  and  partly  because  of 
Richard  whom  she  did  not  wish  to  anger  more  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  please  Mr.  Lascelles,  Hermione 
had  taken  the  carriage.  Virginia  walked,  as  usual.  This 
was  a  great  concession  to  domestic  peace  on  the  part  of 
the  pretty  woman  whose  daily  penance  of  that  cold 
early  morning  walk  between  the  upper  gate  of  the  park 
and  the  church — or  rather   now   the  schoolhouse — was 

rendered  sweet  by  the  knowledge  that  Superior  approved 
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the  effort,  and  took  her  self-sacrifice  as  an  expression  of 
personal  attachment  to  himself  as  well  as  the  faithful 
performance  of  a  religious  duty.  But  to-day  she  wrapped 
herself  in  her  furs  and  took  her  penance  easily  ;  knowing 
what  her  husband  would  think,  and  dreading  what  he 
might  say  if  he  found  to  what  lengths  her  devotion 
carried  her.  Had  she  been  able,  she  would  have 
persuaded  Virginia  to  go  with  her  ;  but  boiling  her  peas 
did  not  come  into  the  girl's  religious  programme,  and 
personal  discomfort  made  her  prayers  more  fervent. 

When  "  mattins  "  were  over  Hermione  still  lingered 
in  the  schoolroom,  outstaying  even  Aunt  Catherine  who 
had  brought  a  message  from  Theresa  on  some  point  of 
conscience  which  she  wanted  solved — the  wafer  in  which 
she  wrapped  up  her  love. 

"  Let  me  speak  with  'you  alone,"  she  said  in  an 
anxious  voice  to  Mr.  Lascelles.  "  Can  you  give  me  a 
moment  ?  " 

"  Sixty,"  he  replied  gallantly ;  "  twice  sixty,  if 
necessary  !     Come  with  me,  dear  child." 

He  led  the  way  into  the  schoolmistress's  private  room 
which  had  been  assigned  him  as  a  "sacristy"  during 
the  hours  of  service,  and  wrhen  he  needed  it  as  a 
confessional. 
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"My  time  of  trial  has  come,  Superior,"  said 
Hermione  with  tears  in  her  frightened  eyes.  "  My 
husband  knows  something,  and  to-day  is  going,  as  he 
says,  to  talk  to  me — which  means  to  oppose  my  present 
life  and  forbid  Virginia's.     What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  Be  faithful  to  your  creed,"  said  Mr.  Lascelles  a 
little  sternly. 

She  looked  down.  He  could  see  her  hands  tremble 
and  her  delicate  lips  twitch  nervously.  She  was  evidently 
frightened  at  her  position  ;  and  his  exhortation  to 
constancy,  though  what  she  had  expected — and  indeed 
though  it  was  all  that  he  could  say — was  hard  to  follow 
and  full  of  unknown  distress. 

"  I  know  how  much  you  love  your  husband — how 
submissively  you  yield  to  him,  and  how  in  a  manner  you 
worship  him,"  then  said  Mr.  Lascelles  with  the  frankest 
appearance  of  simple  good  faith  and  sympathy ;  "  but  you 
must  remember  that  to  uphold  your  religious  liberty  is 
a  higher  duty  than  to  obey  your  beloved  husband;  and 
whatever  anguish  it  causes  you  to  go  against  his  desires, 
you  must  bravely  turn  the  knife  in  your  own  wound  and 
offer  your  bleeding  heart  as  the  sacrifice." 

He  spoke  with  extremest  softness  of  mood — tender, 
confidential,  understanding;  ostentatiously  effacing  him- 
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self,  and  making  her  feel  that  he  purposely  ignored  his 
own  claims  and  their  mutual  relations  for  her  sake  and 
to  make  things  easier  and  plainer. 

"I  used  to  love  him  like  this,"  said  Hermione 
sadly,  falling  into  the  trap. 

Mr.  Lascelles,  whose  eyes  had  closed  to  a  narrow 
line  with  a  glittering  kind  of  pencil-mark  between  the 
edges,  smiled   compassionately. 

"  Ah,  poor  child  !  "  he  said ;  "  if  you  only  knew  how 
much  sorrow,  sympathy,  admiration  I  have  for  that 
passionate  love  of  yours  !  To  see  such  a  sweet  and 
lovely  nature  devoted  to  one  so  unworthy  that  supreme 
affection ;  to  admire  that  affection,  as  I  do,  to  my  very 
heart,  and  to  sigh  over  the  object — you  can  hardly 
realize  the  mingled  anguish  and  esteem  of  my  feelings 
for  you." 

Hermione  crimsoned.  She  shifted  her  pretty  feet 
uneasily,  examined  the  seams  of  her  gloves,  found  one 
finger  misfitting,  and  smoothed  the  fur  of  her  muff. 
Then,  as  if  she  had  taken  a  sudden  resolution,  she  looked 
up  into  the  vicar's  face. 

"  I  used  to  love  Richard  like  this,"  she  said  again  in 
a  low  voice  ;  "but  I  do  not  now." 

Mr.   Lascelles  opened  his   glittering  eyes  wide  and 
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met  hers  full  and  straight.  There  was  a  look  in  his  which 
made  her  drop  her  own,  shamefaced,  to  the  floor.  The 
insolent  triumph  that  blazed  from  them  seemed  almost 
to  scorch  her  as  she  looked,  and  the  cruelty  that  lay 
behind  that  burning  triumph  filled  her  for  a  moment  with 
pity  and  dread.  She  did  not  love  Richard  as  she  used  ; 
granted  ;  but  she  did  not  wish  him  to  be  hurt.  If  she 
desired  to  be  freed  from  her  obligations  to  him  as  a  wife, 
and  from  his  control  over  her  as  a  husband,  she  did  not 
want  to  deliver  him  into  the  vicar's  hands  as  his  victim  ; 
but  she  felt  that  she  had  done  so,  and  for  the  moment  re- 
pented her  confession  because  afraid  of  its  consequences. 

Mr.  Lascelles  took  her  hands  and  drew  her  nearer 
to  him.  Gently  but  firmly  he  forced  her  to  her  knees, 
then  bent  over  her  and  whispered  something  that  made 
her  blush  and  cower,  turn  pale  and  weep.  Her  trouble 
did  not  stir  him. 

"I  command  you,"  he  said  in  a  distinct  voice. 
"  You  will  be  sinful  and  a  castaway  else." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  sinful  now.  I  should  not  have  confessed 
this!"  said  Hermione,  natural  morality  and  womanly 
affection  conquering  for  a  moment  the  artificiality  of  her 
present  piety. 

"Not  confess?   to   me,   your   Director?"   said   Mr. 
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Lascelles  in  a  tone  of  surprise.  "  My  poor  child !  "  he 
added  pityingly  ;  "  are  you  still  so  ill  instructed  in  your 
duties  after  all  the  pains  that  I  have  taken  with  you  ?  " 

She  heard  his  words  and  understood  them  clearly 
enough  by  her  intelligence  ;  but  her  heart  was  sore  for 
the  husband  of  her  old-time  love,  from  whom  she  had 
separated  herself  of  her  own  act  and  motion,  and  she 
could  not  feel  reconciled  to  herself— at  least,  not  yet. 

"  Do  not  reproach  yourself,"  then  said  Mr.  Lascelles, 
reading  her  "  It  is  well,  and  what  must  needs  have 
come  !  You  could  not  go  on  loving  that  impenitent 
atheist  without  denying  Christ  and  dishonouring  the 
Church.  You  had  to  choose  your  master.  Which  was 
it  to  be — God  or  man  ? — the  Church  or  your  home  ? — 
your  Saviour  or  your  husband  ? — me  as  your  guide  in 
the  way  of  salvation  or  him  as  your  leader  into  inevitable 
destruction  ?  You  have  answered  that  question  ;  pro- 
claimed under  which  Lord  you  will  take  service,  and 
renouncing  the  devil  have  bound  yourself  to  God  : — And 
now  take  comfort.  This  loss  of  love  for  your  husband  is 
the  direct  action  of  Divine  grace  on  your  heart  ;  it 
comforts  and  rejoices  me,  and  makes  your  way  clearer 
and  your  cross  so  much  the  easier  to  bear." 

All  the  same  the  tears  still  fell  from  Hermione's  blue 
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eyes,  and  she  dreaded  the  coming  events  of  the  day. 
She  wished  that  she  could  have  found  out  how  to 
accomplish  that  impossible  feat  of  serving  God  and 
Mammon  at  one  and  the  same  moment — blowing  hot 
and  cold  with  the  same  breath — pleasing  Mr.  Lascelles 
while  not  paining  her  husband — keeping  all  the  privileges 
of  her  religious  fidelity  but  bearing  none  of  the  penalties 
of  her  conjugal  desertion.  Steadfast  opposition  was  so 
hard  to  her  to  keep  up ! — and  the  deception  of  silence 
and  reserve  had  been  so  fatally  pleasant  and  become  so 
disastrously  soothing  to  her  easy-going,  non-combatant 
temper  !  What  a  pity,  she  thought,  that  things  had  come 
to  a  crisis  and  that  she  was  called  on  to  take  her  part 
and  stick  to  it  ! — what  a  pity  that  she  could  not  have 
carried  on  her  life  according  to  her  desire,  while  her 
husband  continued  blind  as  he  had  been  !  There  was 
no  help  for  it  as  things  stood  ;  and  Hermione  left  the 
school-house  in  deep  trouble  and  perplexity,  fettered  by 
her  Director's  command  to  bear  her  testimony  without 
wavering,  but  in  mortal  dread  of  the  trial. 

With  Virginia  it  wras  somewhat  different.  Though  so 
much  younger  than  her  mother,  and  though  a  father's 
commands  are  so  much  more  imperative  than  a 
husband's — though  her    nature   was   as  gentle  as  Her- 
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mione's  was  soft — the  trial  of  faith  and  constancy  which 
awaited  her  was  less  difficult  to  meet  if  quite  as  painful 
to  bear.  She  had  no  weak  lingering  wish  to  conceal 
what  she  was  by  appearing  what  she  was  not.  She  was 
sorry  to  have  to  vex  her  father,  but  she  would  have  been 
more  sorry  to  have  to  deny  her  faith.  Her  religion  was 
so  far  more  genuine  than  her  mother's  in  that  it  had 
no  admixture  of  personal  feeling  beyond  the  filial  affec- 
tion which  she  felt  for  Sister  Agnes  and  Father  Truscott. 
But  even  their  influence  over  her  sprang  from  their 
religion  ;  it  was  not  her  affection  for  them  which  made 
her  religious.  They  were  to  her  the  direct  messengers  of 
God — sacred,  and  therefore  loved — not  sacred  because 
they  were  loved.  Wherefore  the  issue  of  the  contest 
that  had  to  come  with  her  father,  however  severe,  how- 
ever regrettable,  was  already  foredetermined  ;  and  had 
it  to  end  even  in  such  mild  martyrdom  as  the  most 
severe  of  our  nineteenth  century  intolerance  is  permitted 
to  inflict,  her  constancy  was  assured. 

For  some  months  now — long  before  her  mother  had 
taken  to  the  practice,  and  long  before  her  mother  had 
even  known  that  she  had  done  so — it  had  been  part  of 
Virginia's  daily  life  to  walk  down  to  early  morning 
prayers.     Snow  or  shine,  wind,  rain,  or  hail,  whether  she 
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had  a  headache  and  was  weary,  or  was  brisk  and  ready 
for  exertion,  she  was  ever  at  her  post;  and  the  walk, 
being  so  often  uncomfortable  to  the  natural  man,  was, 
as  has  been  said,  part  of  the  religious  exaltation  in  which 
she  lived.  She  would  have  felt  a  backslider  had  she 
gone  with  her  mother  in  the  carriage  to-day,  though 
she  had  a  bad  cold  coming  on,  which  this  was  not  the 
kind  of  weather  to  make  better — which  indeed  it  was 
just  the  day  to  make  very  much  worse,  and  from  a  slight 
indisposition  increase  to  a  grave  disorder.  But  when 
she  came  home,  her  dark  dress  white  with  snow,  her 
hat  encumbered,  her  feet  soaked  and  sodden,  her  father 
met  her  in  the  hall.  Ringrove's  information  had  set 
him  on  the  track  of  things  hitherto  unsuspected;  and 
he  was  waiting  for  the  return  of  his  wife  and  daughter, 
wishing  them  to  see  that  he  knew  of  those  practices 
which  hitherto  they  had  concealed,  and  that  henceforth 
they  had  to  oppose  him  openly,  not  to  deceive  him 
secretly. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  Virginia  ?  "  he  asked,  as  she 
came  in,  shaking  the  snow  from  her  dress  and  jacket  at 
the  door. 

"To  mattins,  papa,"  she  answered,  sounding  the 
double  letter  according  to  rule. 
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"  Are  you  mad,  my  child,  to  go  out  such  a  morning 
as  this,  and  when  you  are  already  indisposed  ?  "  he  said, 
a  little  sternly. 

"  It  does  no  one  harm  to  go  to  church,  and  my  cold 
is  very  slight,"  answered  Virginia,  by  no  means  aggres- 
sively, only  steadily  and  quietly. 

"  Hear  me,  Virginia;  I  forbid  these  morning  prayers," 
he  returned. 

The  girl  turned  pale,  but  she  did  not  answer.  This 
was  only  an  outpost  in  the  great  battle  of  Armageddon 
to  be  fought  to-day  ;  and  not  worth  the  effort  or  the  loss 
of  even  a  skirmish.  And  as  at  this  moment  Hermione 
drove  up  to  the  door,  while  the  servants  flocked  into  the 
hall  according  to  the  duties  of  their  several  posts,  the 
contest  was  postponed  ;  and  Richard  contented  himself 
by  gravely  handing  his  wife  out  of  the  carriage— both 
maintaining  an  ominous  silence. 

The  breakfast  passed  in  the  same  dead,  dumb  reserve ; 
but  when  the  last  piece  of  toast  had  been  eaten  and  the 
last  cup  of  coffee  drunk,  Richard  turned  his  face  to  his 
wife,  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table — a  protest  against 
the  old  love,  a  witness  of  the  new  command  in  her 
very  appearance.  In  obedience  to  Superior  she  had  put 
away  all  her  curls  and  fluffs  and  jewels  and  ornaments, 
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as  so  many  circumstances  of  the  unregenerate  life  with 
which  she  had  no  more  to  do.  Her  golden  hair  was 
braided  as  smoothly  round  her  head  as  its  natural 
frizziness  would  allow  it  to  lie  ;  and  her  dress,  of  deep 
dark  "  Mary  "  blue,  was  as  plain  in  its  cut  and  style  as 
Sister  Agnes  could  desire  or  Aunt  Catherine  imitate. 

"  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you  this  morning  about  our 
child,"  began  Richard,  whom  this  change  in  his  wife's 
appearance  pained  like  a  personal  affront.  "What  we 
may  speak  of  together  will  come  best  when  we  are  alone. 
I  find  that  much  has  been  going  on  with  our  Virginia  of 
which  I  have  had  neither  cognisance  nor  even  suspicion 
— and  which  I  distinctly  disapprove  and  as  distinctly 
forbid." 

He  stopped.  Hermione,  balancing  her  teaspoon  on 
the  edge  of  her  cup,  did  not  look  up. 

"What  do  you  disapprove  of?"  she  asked,  knowing 
that  she  had  to  say  something. 

"  This  early  daily  church-going  for  one  thing,  and 
the  child's  having  what  I  think  you  call  a  director,  and 
plain  people  a  confessor." 

"  Papa  ! "  said  Virginia,  "  I  cannot  give  up  mattins  ! 
Even  if  we  had  daily  prayers  at  home  I  should  feel  it  a 
loss  to  give   up  the   dear   service  in  the   church  ;   but 
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without  even  this,  it  would  be  wicked  !  I  could  not, 
indeed  I  could  not,  papa  !  " 

"  Your  duty  is  to  obey  me,  my  child,"  he  said.  "  I 
am  your  father,  and  the  best  director  you  can  have, 
because  the  natural  one." 

"  No,  papa,  my  duty  is  to  obey  God  and  the  Church," 
she  said. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  will  induce  Virginia  to  give  up 
her  religious  privileges,"  said  Hermione  in  an  unsteady 
voice.  "  Life  has  been  a  different  thing  to  her  since, 
led  by  Sister  Agnes,  she  entered  into  holiness  under 
Father  Truscott's  direction." 

"  This  may  be ;  nevertheless  I  forbid  it  all — with  my 
whole  authority  as  a  father.  No  confessor  shall  stand 
between  me  and  my  daughter — me  and  my  wife." 

Hermione  flushed,  and  Virginia  looked  across  the 
table  to  her  father,  as  if  he  had  pronounced  her  sentence 
of  death. 

"  Papa  !  "  she  said  in  a  voice  of  almost  agony;  "  you 
do  not  know  what  you  are  doing  !  " 

"  I  know  too  well,  my  child,"  he  answered.  "  I  am 
protecting  you  from  your  own  ignorance  and  the  knavery 
of  unscrupulous  men — men  who  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  spiritual  mountebanks,  pretending  to  powers  beyond 
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nature  and  against  all  known  laws.  They,  forsooth,  can 
forgive  sins  and  insure  the  reception  into  heaven  of  the 
soul ! — they  can  transmute  a  bit  of  bread  and  glass  of 
wine  into  so  much  flesh  and  blood! — from  their  hands 
comes  some  kind  of  divine  emanation  which  carries  on 
the  trick  and  confers  the  same  thaumaturgical  powers  to 
the  remotest  generation  !  This  is  the  knavish  nonsense, 
my  child,  that  I  wish  to  protect  you  from,  and  from  all 
that  it  includes." 

"Richard!"  cried  Hermione,  revolted;  "you  have 
neither  shame  nor  grace  left  in  you  ! " 

Virginia  rose  from  her  place  with  a  bewildered  air. 

"Papa!  it  is  a  sin  to  listen  to  you,"  she  said. 

"Stay,  Virginia,"  said  her  father  sternly.  "Keep 
your  seat  till  I  give  you  leave  to  go." 

"  Are  you  suddenly  becoming  a  tyrant  ?  "  cried  Her- 
mione passionately. 

"  If  you  like  to  call  me  so — yes  ;  a  tyrant,"  he  said. 
"  At  all  events  I  am  minded  to  use  my  power  as  the 
master  of  the  household,  the  guardian  of  tire  family,  to 
check  these  disorders  which  have  crept  into  it.  I  wish 
you  both  to  understand  me — both  you  my  wife,  and  you 
my  child — I  forbid  this  early  church-going,  and  I  forbid 
this  weekly  confession.     I  lay  it  on  you,  Virginia,  as  the 
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duty  you  owe  to  me,  your  father,  to  obey  my  command ; 
on  you,  Hermione,  to  enforce  that  obedience." 

"  I  owe  a  higher  duty  still,"  said  Virginia  in  a  low 
voice.  "And  what  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  old  did 
that  must  I  do  too.  They  had  to  suffer  for  their  faith ; 
and  so  must  I,  if  you  choose  to  make  me,  papa." 

"  You  mean  that  you  will  disobey  me,  Virginia  ?  "  he 
asked. 

Virginia  looked  down.  She  touched  the  crucifix 
within  her  bosom ;  murmured  a  prayer  ;  then  raised  her 
clear  blue  eyes,  not  defiantly,  only  with  the  sorrowful 
constancy  of  one  of  those  ideal  virgin  martyrs  whose 
traditions  she  seemed  to  carry  on  into  present  life. 

"You  set  yourself  against  the  Church  and  are  ac- 
cursed," she  said.  "  I  must  disobey  God  or  you  : — but 
God  is  greater  even  than  a  father." 

"  Now  go,  my  child/'  he  said,  after  a  few  moments' 
pause.     "  Your  answer  is  given — and  my  command." 

He  was  taken  aback  and  did  not  know  how  to 
bear  himself.  The  girl's  testimony  to  her  faith  was  so 
clear  and  unwavering — so  impersonal  and  placed  on 
such  high  grounds,  that  he  felt  it  useless  to  contend  with 
it ;  and  as  difficult  as  useless.  He  could  not  make 
himself  a  tyrant — shut  her  up  in  her  own  room  and  treat 
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her  as  a  criminal  or  a  prisoner.  If  she  chose  to  defy 
him,  how  could  he  prevent  it  ?  Failing  an  appeal  to  her 
reason,  to  her  love,  to  her  duty,  what  remained  ?  Fear  ? 
— physical  inability  to  resist  personal  coercion  ?  But  he 
was  hardly  the  man  to  use  coarse  personal  threats  or  to 
coerce  by  force  where  he  could  not  control  by  reason. 

There  remained  however  Hermione ;  and  she,  who 
had  ever  proved  so  plastic,  might  still  be  found  amen- 
able. 

"Wife,"  he  said  when  they  were  alone,  "you  must 
help  me  with  our  child.  You  must  come  back  from  all 
this  folly,  sweetheart,  into  which  you  have  perhaps  very 
pardonably  fallen,  and  once  more  take  your  old  place  as 
my  fitting  wife  and  rational  helpmate.  The  child's 
excitement  can  well  be  conquered  and  overlooked.  She 
is  but  a  child  yet;  and  if  you,  her  mother,  take  her  in 
hand,  all  will  come  right." 

"  I  cannot,"  said  Hermione.  "  Virginia  is  right  to 
live  her  religious  life  out  to  the  end ;  and  Father  Truscott 
is  a  good  and  wise  Director  for  her." 

"My  wife  !  I  wish  to  be  neither  harsh  nor  unjust,'' 
he  said  ;  "  but  how  is  it  possible  that  you  can  give  in  to 
this  revolting  practice  of  confession  for  yourself  or  for 

your  daughter  !     What  has  such  a  girl  as  that  to  confess  ? 
vol.  11.  k 
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and  what  ought  you  to  say  to  any  man  in  secret — you 
who  have  a  husband  in  whom  you  can  confide  all  your 
thoughts  and  feelings  ?  " 

"  All  my  thoughts  and  feelings  in  you  ? "  said  Her- 
mione.  "  Can  I  confess  to  you  my  adoration  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament — my  hope  in  the  Divine  Mother's  intercession  ? 
Richard  !  the  very  idea  is  blasphemous  !  " 

"  You  mean  your  practices  are  absurd,"  he  said  con- 
temptuously. "  Your  adoration  of  a  bit  of  bread — your 
belief  in  the  intercession  of  a  person  dead  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years,  if  indeed  she  ever  lived  !  " 

"  You  are  too  revolting  !  "  said  Hermione  with  auger. 
"  It  curdles  my  blood  to  hear  you  !  I  only  wish  that 
both  Virginia  and  I  could  leave  the  house,  at  least  till 
you  got  into  a  better  frame  of  mind  and  did  not  insult  us 
with  your  horrible  infidelity." 

"  Is  that  to  be  the  next  move  ? "  asked  Richard, 
suddenly  awakened  into  suspicion. 

"It  would  be  better  for  Virginia,  if  I  am  obliged 
unfortunately  to  remain,"  she  answered.     "  Sister  Agnes 

wishes  her  to  go  for  a  short  time  with  her  to  C . 

It  will  be  a  change  for  her,  poor  child ;  and  as  she  is  to 
be  confirmed  at  Easter,  a  little  time  of  study  and  pre- 
paration would  be  of  infinite  service." 
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"  She  shall  not  go  with  Miss  Lascelles  !  "  he  said ; 
"  and  I  will  have  no  mummery  of  confirmation  or  the  like 
in  my  family." 

"  Then  you  are  really  going  to  be  a  tyrant  over  your 
daughter  ?  With  your  principles  of  individual  rights  and 
liberties,  it  is  strange  !  " 

She  gave  a  short  laugh. 

"It  is  not  tyranny  to  prevent  a  child  from  going  to 
ruin,  even  if  such  prevention  is  against  her  will,"  he  said. 
"Individual  liberty  does  not  include  leave  to  commit 
worse  than  moral  and  intellectual  suicide." 

"  That  is  your  way  of  looking  at  it,"  said  Hermione. 
"  Ours  is  that  we  are  living  a  higher  life  than  what  you 
and  your  materialism  can  give  us ;  that  faith  is  superior 
to  reason,  and  that  we  should  deny  our  Lord  if  we  obeyed 
you.  I  go  with  Virginia,  and  you  cannot  shake  either 
of  us." 

"  And  I,  the  husband  and  father,  have  no  influence  ?  " 

"  None,"  said  Hermione,  thinking  of  Mr.  Lascelles 
and  gathering  strength  by  the  thought.  "You  are  an 
infidel." 

"  Has  your  love  gone  from  me,  wife  ?  " 

He   was   very   pale  when   he   asked   this    question, 

standing  up  as  one  expecting  the  word  of  command. 

k  2 
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Hermione  was  profoundly  agitated.  It  was  a  hard 
thing  to  have  to  answer  that  question  put  so  straightly, 
so  uncompromisingly;  but  again  she  remembered  Mr. 
Lascelles,  and  seemed  to  summon  his  spirit  to  help  her. 

"  I  do  not  love  you  so  much  as  I  did/'  she  said  in 
a  low  voice.  "  Your  infidelity  distresses  and  disgusts  me 
too  much." 

"And  the  religion  which  rends  asunder  the  holiest 
ties — which  has  broken  up  the  happiest  home  in  England, 
seems  to  you  a  good  and  holy  thing? — and  the  man  who 
leads  you  to  this  practical  abandonment  of  your  marriage 
bond  seems  a  wise  and  noble  leader  ?  To  me  not !  and 
you  yourself  would  acknowledge  that  by  '  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them '  is  a  pregnant  saying." 

"  Scripture  from  your  mouth  is  too  painful  to  me  to 
listen  to,"  said  Hermione  ;  "  and  for  one  such  text  as 
this  I  could  bring  forward  twenty  that  would  justify  us 
and  condemn  you.  We  must  serve  God  rather  than 
man,  and  Divine  Love  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  form  of 
human  affection." 

Always  the  same  thing  ! — always  the  same  vague  but 
impenetrable  barrier,  and  the  circle  turning  round  on 
itself,  beginning  where  it  ended  and  ending  where  it  had 
begun  !   What  was  to  be  done  ?    The  world  had  suddenly 
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become  like  an  enchanted  wood  to  Richard  Fullerton, 
where  was  neither  path  nor  issue,  and  where  every  footstep 
only  entangled  him  the  more. 

"  You  tell  me  this  calmly,  my  wife,"  he  said,  steadying 
his  voice  as  best  he  could,  but  it  shook  and  broke  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts.  "  Your  love  for  me  was  once  as 
certain  in  my  mind  as  that  to-morrow's  sun  would  shine — 
mine  for  you  as  enduring  as  life  itself.  And  now  you  have 
let  this  new  man— a  stranger  here  less  than  a  year  ago — 
come  in  between  us  and  take  you  from  me.  You  confess  to 
him,  you  obey  him,  you  believe  in  him,  you  strengthen 
his  hands  against  me  in  the  governance  of  our  child. 
If  you  do  not  love  him  as  no  wife  should  love  any  man 
but  her  husband,  it  is  because  you  are  too  good  and  pure 
to  entertain  an  unholy  passion  ;  but  you  give  to  him  all 
the  essential  treasures  of  your  love — all  that  redeems 
marriage  from  vulgar  sensuality  ;  and  you  have  despoiled 
me  that  you  may  make  him  rich.  You  see  him  with 
eyes  blinded  by  a  new  excitement — dazzled  by  a  strange 
fanaticism.  The  new  ritual,  the  new  order  of  things,  has 
carried  you  away  as  it  has  carried  away  the  child  ;  but, 
before  it  is  too  late,  hear  me  ! — hear  your  husband,  your 
friend,  your  lover,  your  protector !  Come  back  to  me, 
wife  ! — come  back  to  your  trust  and  your  duty,  to  your 
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happiness  and  your  love.  Wife  !  my  wife  !  beloved  ! 
come  back  to  me  !  Be  your  true  sweet  self  once  more, 
before  you  have  broken  my  heart  and  fallen  from  your 
own  purity  ! " 

He  went  up  to  her  and  took  her  to  him,  laying  one 
hand  on  her  forehead  while  the  other  was  round  her  neck. 

"  Wife  ! "  he  pleaded;  "  look  into  my  eyes  as  honestly 
as  you  used  ! — let  your  heart  speak  for  me  before  it  has 
been  too  far  warped  ! " 

But  she  lowered  her  eyes,  took  his  hands  from  her 
neck — from  her  forehead — and  trembling  visibly  drew 
herself  gently  away. 

"It  is  too  late  now,"  she  said,  in  a  broken  voice. 
"  You  are  the  enemy  of  the  Church,  and  it  would  be  a 
sin  in  me  were  I  to  love  you  as  I  did,  or  be  to  you  what 
I  was!" 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  burst  into  tears. 
He  took  her  to  him  again,  and  kissed  her  with  the  old 
boyish  tenderness — kissed  her  head  and  neck  and  face 
and  hands  ;  but  the  sweet  caresses  in  which  she  had  once 
found  all  her  joy  filled  her  now  with  dread  and  horror, 
and  again  she  turned  away  from  him  shuddering. 

"  No  ! "  she  said,  flinging  out  her  hands  as  if  to  ward 
him  off;  "we  can  never  be  the  same  to  each  other  that 
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we  were.  I  have  confessed  to  you  to-day  that  1  no  longer 
love  you  as  I  did,  and  our  whole  lives  must  now  be 
different." 

Richard  did  not  speak.  The  man's  natural  dignity 
came  to  his  aid  and  checked  the  passion  of  sorrow  else 
that  would  have  overwhelmed  him.  He  walked  to  the 
window  and  stood  there  for  a  while,  looking  out  on  the 
fast-falling  snow  and  the  grey  dull  sky.  Then  he  turned 
back  to  his  wife. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said  suddenly ;  "  and  tell  me  with  your 
old  candour — you  were  never  yet  a  double-dealer,  Her- 
mione  ;  and  your  new  religion  has  scarcely,  I  imagine, 
sanctified  falsehood — is  this  separation  of  our  lives  of  your 
own  proper  motion,  or  has  it  been  suggested  to  you — 
perhaps  commanded  ?  " 

Hermione  looked  away,  sorely  tried  and  embarrassed. 
The  doctrine  of  reserve  had  in  truth  eaten  into  her 
former  candour  so  that  she  was  less  honest  than  she  used 
to  be  ;  but  she  was  bound  to  be  faithful  now.  Raising 
her  heavy  eyes  by  one  supreme  effort,  she  looked  into  her 
husband's  face. 

"  My  Director  forbids  me,"  she  said. 

"  Mr.  Lascelles  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  Superior." 
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"  Thank  you,"  said  Richard,  in  a  strange  voice. 
■'  Now  I  know  where  I  stand." 

Again  he  went  to  the  window  looking  out  on  the 
dreary  landscape  before  him,  his  head  leaning  on  his 
hand  as  he  rested  his  elbow  on  the  woodwork  of  the 
frame ;  and  again  he  came  back  to  her  whose  love  had 
once  made  his  happiness  as  her  defection  now  made  his 
despair. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  old  love,"  he  said  gently ;  "I  will 
not  trouble  you  again  with  a  fondness  that  has  grown 
unwelcome  to  you.  Only  believe  and  know  that  I  am 
the  same  to  you  as  I  was  in  the  beginning,  and  have 
been  all  through.     When  you  want  me  you  will  find  me." 

He  held  out  his  hand  and  pressed  hers  tenderly, 
looking  into  her  face  with  a  long  long  look  as  one  bidding 
an  eternal  farewell.  Then  he  left  the  room  hurriedly, 
and  in  a  few  moments  was  out  in  the  driving  snow, 
ploughing  his  way — whither  ? 
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The  wind  blew  keen  and  the  snow  fell  fast,  but  Richard, 
unconscious  of  all  things  outward  and  without  the  sense 
of  personal  discomfort,  knew  nothing  of  either  as  he 
walked  hurriedly  onward.  The  pain  at  his  heart  over- 
powered all  other  feelings,  and  what  the  day  was  like 
was  as  much  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him,  writhing 
under  his  intolerable  anguish,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  the  tortured  wretch  at  the  stake  whether  it 
is  in  the  gloom  of  the  night,  or  under  the  glory  of  the 
noonday  sun,  that  his  limbs  are  racked  and  his  flesh 
burned— as  it  is  to  the  dying  whether  it  is  in  the  morning 
or  the  evening  when  the  eternal  farewell  is  given.  He 
knew  only  these  two  things,  which  in  fact  were  one  : — that 
his  life  as  it  had  been— that  life  of  peace  and  love  and 
honour— had  come  suddenly  to  an  end ;  and  that  his  wife 
and  child  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  him  at  the 
instance  of  a  stranger  in  whom  they  believed  more  than 
they  believed  in   him.     He  confessed  bitterly  that   his 
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enemy  had  been  stronger  than  he,  and  had  carried  the 
citadel  of  that  dear  wife's  faith,  that  child's  sweet  reverence, 
which  until  now  he  had  held  as  his  own,  impregnable 
against  the  whole  world. 

And  now,  what  could  he  himself  do  ? — poor  crownless 
king  whom  love  had  once  anointed,  and  whose  dominion 
fanaticism  and  falsehood  had  taken  from  him  !  What 
could  he  do  ? — how  recover  what  he  had  lost  ? — keep  what 
he  still  held  ?  Not  knowing  where  he  went  nor  how  he 
walked,  he  ploughed  his  way  mechanically  onward ; 
turning  over  scheme  after  scheme  of  action  in  his  mind, 
and  never  striking  on  reasonable  possibilities,  never 
coming  to  satisfaction  in  any.  Certainly  he  could  leave 
the  place  ;  break  away  from  his  work  ;  delegate  to  an 
agent  his  duties  ;  and  make  a  new  life  for  himself  and  his 
family  elsewhere  ;  but  what  good  would  come  from  that  ? 
Those  fatal  ecclesiastical  nets  were  spread  on  all  sides ; 
and  wherever  he  turned  he  saw  the  same  deadly  influences 
besetting  those  who  were  dearest  to  him.  East  or  west, 
there  stood  the  priest  between  him  and  his  honour,  him 
and  his  happiness — there  rose  up  the  Church,  the  grim 
shadow  of  which  hung  like  a  cloud  over  his  home  and 
shut  out  the  light  of  the  sky.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  all  this  change  in  Hermione  and  Virginia  depended 
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on  Mr.  Lascelles  and  Sister  Agnes  only;  though  they 
had  undoubtedly  been  the  prime  movers  in  the  "  con- 
version "  of  which  they  made  so  much  account,  and  were 
still  the  central  points  round  which  the  rest  revolved. 
Yet  Richard  could  not  hope  that,  even  if  he  took  them 
away  from  Crossholme,  these  dear  blinded  enthusiasts  of 
his  would  unchristianize  themselves  and  go  back  to  their 
old  attitude  of  toleration  and  indifference — tolerant  to 
his  atheism  because  indifferent  to  Christianity.  To  go 
abroad,  say,  and  break  the  chain  of  continuity  here, 
might  be  of  use  so  far  as  interrupting  the  special  influence 
of  one  man  went ;  but  it  would  not  destroy  their  belief 
in  the  creed  nor  loosen  the  grip  of  the  accredited  pro- 
fessors of  that  creed.  Therefore  it  would  not  restore  the 
old  order  of  life. 

And  again,  if  he  decided  to  go  and  they  refused? 
Influenced  by  Mr.  Lascelles,  who  held  her  conscience  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  Hermione  well  might  so  refuse 
both  for  herself  and  her  daughter;  and  how  could  he 
compel  them  by  main  force  ?  If  they  resisted  quietly — 
passively — said  they  would  not — made  no  arrangements 
— opposed  simply  the  resistance  of  inertia — could  he  have 
them  carried  by  men's  arms  to  this  carriage,  that  hotel,  and 
treat  them  as  refractory  prisoners  are  treated  by  their 
gaolers  ? 
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What  indeed  could  he  do  ?  Should  he  speak  to  Mr. 
Lascelles  ? — defy  him  ? — forbid  him  ? — argue  with  him 
dispassionately  on  the  social  inexpediency,  the  personal 
indelicacy  of  thus  interfering  in  a  man's  house  ?  Should 
he  forget  his  own  pride  and  dignity,  and  stoop  to  a  pitiful 
plea  for  compassion  ? — a  whining  prayer,  as  of  a  conquered 
slave,  suing  the  stronger  master  for  mercy  and  forbearance  ? 
Should  he  place  the  matter  on  the  ground  of  elemental 
right  and  wrong  ? — on  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  tie, 
the  inalienable  rights  of  the  father,  the  iniquity  of  filial 
disobedience,  and  the  danger  of  conjugal  estrangement  ? 
Let  him  lay  out  the  ground  as  he  would,  he  saw  no  chance 
of  good  or  profit.  The  vicar  would  join  his  long  white 
hands  together  by  the  finger  tips  a  little  spread,  lower  his 
thin  eyelids,  put  on  his  bland  superior  smile  ;  then  in  his 
smooth,  artificial  voice  would  say,  with  the  correctest 
enunciation,  that  it  was  his  painful  duty  to  cause  the 
unfaithful  sorrow  ;  as  a  testifying  minister  of  the  Word 
he  must  draw  the  sword  which  his  Divine  Master,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  had  brought  into  the  world,  and  use  it 
against  those  ungodly  ones  for  whose  chastisement  it  had 
been  sent  and  sharpened.  It  was  his  pastoral  obligation, 
part  of  his  ordination  vows,  to  save  from  perdition  those 
precious  souls  which  agnosticism  and  modern  science  were 
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doing  their  best  to  destroy.  He  was  in  his  right  as  a 
priest  and  within  the  law  as  a  citizen  ;  and  remonstrance 
would  be  as  vain  as  prayer,  as  futile  as  threats.  He 
would  look  up  at  him,  his  thin  lips  curled  into  a  smile 
that  meant  a  sneer  ;  he  would  say  that  he  pitied  a  man 
vvho  stood  in  such  a  disagreeable  position,  and  would 
gladly  help  him  out  of  it  if  he  could — as  he  could ;  but 
by  one  way  only.  Failing  that  one  way  he  could  do 
nothing;  and  he,  Richard,  had  not  an  inch  of  ground 
whereon  to  stand  against  him.  In  his  right  as  a  priest 
and  within  the  law  as  a  citizen,  where  was  the  place,  and 
where  the  foothold  ? 

All  this  Richard  knew  by  heart,  and  all  this  made  his 
action  one  of  supreme  difficulty.  His  field  was  so  narrow, 
his  hand  so  weakened,  and  the  enemy  was  so  securely 
entrenched  !  But  things  could  not  go  on  as  they  were, 
and  he  must  make  one  supreme  effort  to  stop  them  before 
he  finally  submitted — if  submit  he  must.  He  felt  the 
shame  and  humiliation  of  his  position  in  thus  contending 
with  any  man  whatsoever,  priest  or  no  priest,  for  what 
constituted  the  vital  possession  of  the  women  of  his 
house.  He,  the  husband  and  father,  to  contend,  if  by  no 
means  more  tangible  than  argument,  discussion,  anger, 
opposition  of  will — still  to  contend  for  the  preservation 
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of  his   wife's   love,   the   enforcement  of  his   daughter's 
obedience  !      It  was   shameful,   degrading,   maddening. 
Philosophy  was  swept  away  in   the  great   flow  of  his 
despairing  wrath,    as  an  Alpine  storm   sweeps   away   a 
summer  chalet,  beautiful   to   the   eye   and   pleasant   to 
inhabit  when  no  tempestuous   whirlwinds  are  about  to 
show  of  what  frail  material  it  is  made.     His  cherished 
principles  of  individual  rights — of  the   liberty  of  each 
human  being  to  develope  according  to  his  or  her  desires — 
of  the  sacredness  of  the  conscience — of  the  equality  of 
woman — all  went  to  the  ground  before  the  hideousness  of 
this  present  embodiment,  this   horrible  translation  into 
superstition,  fanaticism,  denial  of  natural  duties,  renun- 
ciation of  natural  affections.     If  absolute  and  brutal  force 
could  have  brought  back  those  dear  ones  into  the  way  of 
truth  and  reason,  as  he  held  both,  he  would  have  used  it: 
as  he  would  have  prevented  a  madman  from  committing 
suicide  by  binding  his  arms  with  cords  ;  or  have  stopped 
— if  need  be,  harshly — a  child  running  heedlessly  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice.     Good  as  he  knew  them  to  be,  but 
credulous  and  weak  as  they  had  proved  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  his  estimate  of  things,  his  authority  would 
have  seemed  to  himself  only  the  rightful  exercise  of  his 
natural  function  and  what  his  place  of  guardian  demanded. 
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But  he  could  do  nothing.  While  he  was  sleeping 
in  security,  trusting  to  the  loyalty  of  the  beloved  as  they 
might  have  trusted  to  his,  they  had  suffered  themselves 
to  be  led  away,  and  had  delivered  him  bound  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemy.  He  was  not  angry  with  them,  nor 
had  his  heart  revolted  against  them  for  anything  they  had 
done.  It  was  this  stranger,  this  priest,  who  had  invaded 
his  home  and  brought  him  to  shame  as  well  as  to  sorrow, 
with  whom  he  was  offended  and  by  whom  he  had  been 
outraged.  If  he  could  have  killed  him,  as  any  other 
reptile  may  lawfully  be  killed,  he  would;  but  he  was 
powerless.  His  hands  were  tied;  and  the  iniquity  which 
he  could  neither  punish  nor  prevent  must  go  on  as  it 
would.  The  world  still  consecrates  some  forms  of 
tyranny  and  injustice— still  demands  that  the  victim 
shall  salute  the  imperial  Caesar  ;  and  this  clerical  execu- 
tioner, this  Christian  Cain  and  worse  than  murderer,  must 
live  on  to  wreck  more  homes,  destroy  more  lives,  break 
the  hearts  of  men  and  sap  the  essential  virtue  of  women  ; 
and  no  law  could  touch  him,  no  hand  must  strike  him  ! 

.  Walking  on,  deaf  and  blind  to  all  external  life, 
following  the  road  by  instinct  rather  than  clear  know- 
ledge of  where  he  was,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  white  way 
before  him  but  not  seeing  where  it  led,  he  was  brought  up 
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half- dazed  by  the  door  of  the  Vicarage — the  door  fronting 
the  little  narrow  path  off  the  main  street  of  the  village, 
which  he  had  unconsciously  taken.  It  was  as  if  the  neces- 
sity of  the  moment  had  led  him  there  unawares  ;  if  not 
against  his  will,  yet  without  his  knowledge,  his  concurrence. 
Void  of  superstition  as  he  was,  he  yet  accepted  this  act  of 
unconscious  cerebration  as  if  it  had  been  intentional  and 
part  of  his  plan ;  and,  without  hesitating  or  staying  to 
reflect,  he  rang  the  door-bell  loudly.  Perhaps  after  all 
this  was  the  best  thing  to  do  !  Humiliating  as  it  was  to 
him — perhaps  all  the  same  it  was  the  best ! 

"  I  have  come  to  see  you,  under  protest,"  said  Richard, 
as  he  was  ushered  into  the  study,  where  he  found  Mr. 
Lascelles  sitting  before  the  fire  reading  the  day's  news- 
paper. 

If  plain  and  simply  furnished,  according  to  the  law 
of  elegant  asceticism  under  which  the  vicar  lived,  the 
room  was  warm,  home-like,  sufficing ;  and  the  handsome 
priest  himself,  comfortably  seated  before  the  blazing  fire, 
was  as  well-ordered,  as  serene,  and  as  elegantly  ascetic  as 
his  room.  How  unlike  that  pale  and  haggard  man, 
miserable,  half- distraught,  heart-broken,  who  staggered 
in  from  the  pitiless  wind  and  snow,  like  some  lone  wreck 
drifted  upon  placid  shores  ! 
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Mr.  Lascelles  rose  as  he  came  in,  mastering  his  sur- 
prise with  an  effort ;  and  yet  it  was  not  surprise  so  much 
as  a  kind  of  catching  of  the  breath  at  the  triumph  which, 
for  some  time  foreseen,  had  now  come  at  last. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said  with  perfect  breeding 
and  composure  ;  but  he  did  not  hold  out  his  hand.  Had 
he  done  so,  Richard  would  not  have  taken  it. 

"  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  you,"  then  said  Richard 
slowly. 

Both  men  were  standing — Mr.  Lascelles  near  the  fire, 
Mr.  Fullerton  near  the  table. 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  the  vicar  blandly.  "  Take  a 
chair." 

"  No,"  said  Richard  shortly.     "  I  prefer  to  stand." 

"As   you  please,"   returned   Mr.    Lascelles,   seating 

himself;  while  there  floated  before  his  gratified  eyes  the 

image  of  Hermione's  fair,  flushed,  upturned  face,  and  the 

expression  on  it  when  she  had  looked  shyly  into  his  in 

the  school-room  this  morning  and  had  confessed  that  she 

no  longer  loved  her  husband  as  she  used.     And  now 

that  husband  himself  had  come  ;  and  whether  he  had  come 

to  petition  or  to  remonstrate,  to  oppose  or  to  rebuke,  it 

was  equally  a  triumph  and  the  sign  of  his  victory. 

"You  are  interfering  in  my  house,  Mr.  Lascelles,  in 
vol.  11.  l 
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a  manner  which  no  man  of  honour  or  self-respect  could 
bear,"  began  Richard  with  a  slow  heavy  emphasis. 

"I  am  doing  what  I  can,"  returned  Mr.  Lascelles 
with  a  certain  kind  of  dry  humility,  as  one  deprecating 
praise  which  yet  he  knew  that  he  deserved. 

"  Doing  what  you  can  to  detach  my  wife  and  daughter 
from  me? — to  weaken  their  love  and  to  destroy  my 
authority  ?  " 

"  Just  so,"  he  answered. 

"  At  least  you  have  the  merit,  such  as  it  is,  of  frank- 
ness that  is  cynicism,"  said  Richard. 

"  In  which  I  am  like  yourself,"  returned  the  vicar  with 
his  courtly  smile. 

"  Let  us  understand  each  other,  Mr.  Lascelles." 

The  vicar  crossed  his  legs,  joined  his  hands  together 
by  their  finger  tips,  and  put  on  a  gravely  attentive  look. 
Objectionable— a  stronger  word  might  be  the  truer  epithet 
according  to  Mr.  Lascelles — devilish,  abominable,  say, 
on  all  accounts  as  this  agnostic  was,  and  hopeless  as  was 
his  errand  let  the  substance  of  it  be  what  it  might,  he 
should  yet  learn  for  himself  the  inexhaustible  riches  of 
Christian  courtesy  and  how  the  saved  can  afford  to  be 
gracious  even  to  castaways. 

"  I  have  only  just  now  learnt  the  practices  which  you 
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have  induced  my  wife  and  daughter  to  adopt,"  Richard 
went  on  to  say ;  "  the  daily  public  services,  the  weekly 
communion  taken  fasting,  the  degrading  offices  which  you 
have  imposed  on  them — or  at  least  on  my  child — and  the 
dishonouring,  shameful,  destructive  habit  of  confession 
These  are  things  which  I  am  in  no  mood  to  tolerate. 
They  must  be  stopped ;  and  I  forbid  all  further  tampering 
with  those  for  whose  conduct  I  am  responsible  and  whose 
actions  touch  my  character  and  honour  as  much  as  their 
own." 

"  You  cannot  forbid  my  using  my  official  influence 
over  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fullerton;  nor  can  you  prevent  their 
yielding  to  it,"  said  Mr.  Lascelles  suavely. 

"  I  am  master  in  my  own  house,'''  said  Richard. 

The  vicar  smiled.  He  looked  first  at  his  white, 
well-washed  hands  \  examined  his  nails,  and  rubbed  back 
the  band  of  his  fourth  finger  j  then  he  raised  his  eyes 
suddenly  and  fixed  them  on  Mr.  Fullerton's  face. 

""No,"  he  said  deliberately;  "you  are  not  master  in 
your  own  house,  Mr.  Fullerton,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  you  have  no  house  in  which  to  be  master." 

"  Are  you  mad  ! "  cried  Richard,  making  a  step 
forward. 

"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  I  am  simply  within  the 
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limits  of  the  case,"  returned  the  vicar  in  a  quiet,  half- 
mocking  voice.  "  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you, 
Mr.  Fullerton,  that  you  have  no  legal  status  here  in 
Crossholme? — not  an  inch  of  ground  that  you  can  call 
your  own? — and  no  legal  authority  over  your  wife  and 
daughter?  Try  it !  "  he  continued,  raising  his  voice  and 
hand  to  check  Richard  as  he  was  about  to  speak.  "Try 
it !  and  so  prove  my  case  and  ruin  your  own.  If  you 
attempt  to  interfere  with  your  daughter  in  the  exercise 
of  her  religious  duties,  her  mother — guided  by  my  advice 
— will  carry  her  complaint  into  court,  and  you  will  be 
deprived  of  all  authority  whatever.  The  Shelley  judgment 
stands  unrescinded ;  and  on  that  you  will  be  cast.  By 
the  law  you,  an  atheist  who  can  be  convicted  of  open 
blasphemy,  and  who  would  not — and  so  far  I  honour 
you — deny  in  public  what  you  hold  in  private,  or  profess 
what  you  do  not  believe  even  to  gain  possession  of  your 
child — you,  unchristian  and  infidel,  have  no  voice  in  the 
moral  education  of  your  daughter  ;  as  you  have  no  claim 
on  your  wife's  property  beyond  such  bare  maintenance 
as  should  prevent  your  becoming  chargeable  to  the  parish. 
It  may  be  painful  to  you  to  hear  these  truths ;  but  they 
are  truths;  and  the  deeper  you  take  them  to  heart  the  less 
likely  you  will  be  to  fall  into  difficulty  on  your  own  account, 
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or  to  cause  us  embarrassment  by  forcing  us  into  hostile 
action  in  self-defence.  Turn  which  way  you  will,  you 
have  no  foothold,  no  case.  You  have  placed  yourself  out 
of  the  pale  not  only  of  the  Christian  communion,  but 
out  of  the  broader  protection  of  the  civil  law.  Your  wife 
has  the  reins,  if  she  has  so  far  allowed  you  to  hold  them  ; 
even  your  daughter  is  absolved  from  her  natural  duty  of 
obedience ;  and  no  one  is  to  blame  for  either  dilemma  but 
yourself.  And  now  let  me  end  with  one  word  of  counsel 
— on  your  own  behalf  more  than  on  ours." — It  pleased 
Mr.  Lascelles,  cold,  cruel,  strong  as  he  was,  to  see  the 
reflection  of  this  ostentatious  union,  this  classification  of 
himself  with  Hermione  and  Virginia,  on  the  face  of  the 
tortured  man  before  him.  "  Yield  without  opposition  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  you  will  be  generously 
tolerated  and  suffered  to  efface  yourself  without  an- 
noyance; fight,  and  you  will  be  worsted.  We  have  not 
only  Divine  command,  but  Parliament  and  the  Law 
Courts,  on  our  side  ;  and  I  warn  you  that  the  power  which 
we  possess  we  will  use  if  you  make  it  necessary.  Fairness 
demands  that  I  should  tell  you  this,  but  fairness  demands 
no  more  than  this." 

Mild,  self-controlled,  reasonable,  philosophic — these 
were  undoubtedly  Richard    Fullerton's  prominent  cha- 
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racteristics.  He  had  educated  himself  in  the  exercise  of 
all  these  qualities,  and  love  and  tranquillity  had  been  his 
teachers.  But  those  who  could  have  read  his  heart  at 
that  moment  would  not  have  found  much  mildness  or 
philosophic  patience  in  it  now.  Nothing  but  the  long- 
rooted  habit  of  self-control  and  the  self-respect  of  a 
gentleman,  kept  him  from  taking  that  insolent,  smooth- 
voiced  priest  by  the  throat  and  strangling  the  life  out  of 
him  as  he  sat  there,  rolling  out  the  terms  of  his  dishonour 
and  defeat  like  a  delicate  morsel  daintily  caressed — a 
catalogue  of  insult  pronounced  in  fair  musical  notes — a 
litany  of  damnation  striking  at  all  hope  and  set  to  a 
grandly-framed  harmonious  chant.  He  stood  there, 
struggling  with  his  passion  and  his  shame  ;  half  wondering 
why  he  might  not  kill  that  man  as  he  would  have  killed 
a  tiger  crouching  for  its  spring  or  a  lurking  savagefitting 
his  arrow  to  the  bow.  In  looking  back  over  this  moment, 
it  was  ever  a  mystery  to  him  that  he  had  conquered  his 
natural  instinct  so  far  as  to  let  that  shameless  assailant 
live.  Silent,  his  broad  chest  heaving,  his  hands  clenched, 
his  mouth  compressed  till  the  full,  kind  lips  were  tightened 
into  a  bloodless  line,  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  the  lids 
narrowed  as  if  the  muscular  contraction  by  which  he 
restrained  himself  had  touched  even  them,  he  stood  there, 
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the  moral  athlete  wrestling  with  the  wild  beasts  of  rage  and 
despair — with  the  man's  natural  sense  of  dishonour  and 
instinctive  desire  of  revenge.  Mr.  Lascelles,  his  eyes  too 
half  closed,  watched  him  in  this  conflict,  half  wondering 
how  it  would  end.  Richard  was  a  powerful  man  phy- 
sically, and  might  easily  be  dangerous  ;  and  anguish  has 
an  ugly  trick  of  making  gentlemen  forget  their  breeding, 
and  of  letting  loose  the  natural  passions  which  it  is  their 
social  duty  to  control. 

At  last  Richard  conquered  himself  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  speak. 

"  Your  platform  is  well  defined,"  he  said  in  a  con- 
strained voice.     "  You  do  not  hesitate  in  your  terms." 

".I  knew  that  you  would  prefer  candour,"  returned 
the  vicar  with  a  half-complimentary  air.  "  Between  men 
of  the  world  the  truth  is  always  the  best,  and  the  shortest 
way  the  wisest." 

"  Perhaps  you  have  left  out  one  factor  in  the  sum," 
said  Richard,  still  in  the  same  constrained  manner,  as  if 
forcing  himself  by  an  effort  to  be  calm. 

"  Yes  ?    Which  ?  " 

"  The  affection  of  a  loving  woman,  which  will  recoil 
from  aiding  in  her  husband's  discomfiture." 

Mr.  Lascelles  smiled.  Again  the  image  of  that  flushed; 
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half-tearful  "  penitent "  of  his,  confessing  to  her  own 
shame  and  his  triumph,  came  vividly  before  him  ;  and 
he  shook  his  head  with  undisguised  satisfaction,  if  also 
with  affected  pity  for  the  man  whom  he  had  over- 
come. 

"  In  the  days  of  her  darkness,  and  before  she  had  been 
called,  yes,  you  might  have  believed  in  her  acquiescence 
in  your  manner  of  life  and  in  her  refusal  to  join  in  any 
scheme  of  action  which  should  disconcert  you ;  but  now 
she  is  converted  and  gives  her  highest  duty  to  God."  He 
said  this  with  clean  and  clear  precision.  He  knew  so 
much  about  Hermione  Fullerton's  soul,  he  could  enlighten 
even  her  husband  who  had  once  known  all  and  now 
understood  nothing. 

"  God  !  To  your  demon,  you  mean — to  Moloch  !  " 
said  Richard  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

"  Blasphemy  will  not  help  you,"  said  Mr.  Lascelles 
quietly.  "  Call  Him  by  what  name  you  will,  He  is  now 
her  Master  whose  will  she  obeys,  as  expressed  by  the 
Voice  of  the  Church." 

"  The  Voice  which  teaches  falsehood  and  superstition, 
enmity  and  deception,  which  is  more  cruel  and  no  truer 
than  that  of  Delphi  and  Cumae  ! "  said  Richard. 

"Which  teaches  truth  and  righteousness,"  returned 
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the  vicar ;  "  and  which,  I  am  grateful  to  be  able  to  say, 
your  wife  and  daughter  have  heard — and  obeyed." 

"  And  this  is  the  work  in  which  you  rejoice !  The 
ruin  of  one  of  the  purest  hearts  in  England,  your  boast  : 
the  destruction  of  one  of  the  happiest  homes,  your 
honour ! " 

"So  speaks  the  unregenerate  man;  the  Christian 
would  say  that  I  have  cause  for  great  thankfulness,  inas- 
much as  I  have  been  made  the  chosen  means  by  which 
has  been  saved  a  precious  soul,  lost  for  all  eternity  until 
my  advent."  Mr.  Lascelles  spoke  with  the  air  of  a  man 
modestly  taking  the  merit  that  was  his  due.  "  And  for 
the  rest,"  he  continued — and  his  manner  may  be  inferred 
from  his  words — "  I  can  safely  say  that  your  wife,  my 
precious  penitent,  had  not  a  virtue  in  the  past  which  I 
have  not  fostered  by  the  discipline  of  the  Church  and 
strengthened  by  confession — not  a  grace  which  is  not 
enhanced  tenfold  by  religion.  She  has  put  on  the  beauty 
of  holiness,  and  by  so  doing  every  natural  beauty  of  her 
own  shines  with  redoubled  brightness.  Between  my 
creation  and  yours  there  is  not  a  question  which  is  the 
more  admirable." 

As  Mr.  Lascelles  said  this  he  got  up  and  rang  the  bell. 
A  certain  sudden  glare  in  Richard's  eyes — a  certain  sudden 
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movement — a  little  daunted  him  ;  and  the  presence  of  a 
third  person,  if  only  a  maid-servant,  might  be  valuable. 

"  Wine,"  he  said,  as  the  girl  entered  suddenly. 

The  coming  of  Mr.  Fullerton  had  excited  the  Vicarage 
household ;  and  if  keyholes  are  not  made  for  eyes  and 
ears  that  wish  to  be  informed,  of  what  use  are  they  ? 

"  You  will  take  a  glass  of  wine,  Mr.  Fullerton  ?  It 
is  a  cold  day,"  he  added  with  the  nicest  accent  of  sym- 
pathetic hospitality. 

Richard  turned  away  and  stood  for  a  few  moments 
apart ;  then  faced  Mr.  Lascelles  once  more. 

"  There  is  no  good  in  vulgar  raving,"  he  said  slowly. 
*'  I  understand  you,  without  need  of  more  words.  You 
have  played  your  game  cleverly,  and  so  far  you  have 
won.  Craft  and  deceit  generally  do  win  against  blind 
trust ;  and  my  trust  was  blind.  For  the  rest  I  may  try 
some  of  those  points  on  which  you  have  defied  me,  and 
strengthen  my  hands  against  you  by  the  aid  of  the  law 
where  I  can." 

"  Do  so,"  said  Mr.  Lascelles  cheerfully ;  "  and  you 
will  find  that  what  I  have  said  is  true.  You  have  no  law 
on  your  side.  You  are  an  atheist,  and  the  English 
conscience  repudiates  you.  You  have  excommunicated 
yourself,  and,  like  a  felon — and  you  are  a  spiritual  felon — 
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your  crime  has  deprived  you  of  your  natural  rights.  Ah  ! 
here  is  the  sherry.  Let  me  offer  you  some.  It  is  dry, 
and  the  day  is  wild." 

"  God!  is  such  a  man  possible  ?  "  said  Richard,  half  to 
himself.  "  This  man  is  a  model  minister  of  Christ — this 
man  who  almost  makes  me  believe  the  devil  possible  ! " 

Mr.  Lascelles  smiled. 

"  I  should  have  fulfilled  my  duty  had  I  made  you 
quite  believe,"  he  said.  "  It  might  have  saved  you  a 
rougher  process  in  the  future." 

He  spoke  with  admirable  equanimity.  To  liken  him 
to  the  devil  was  but  a  stone  cast  by  unblessed  hands 
that  hurt  him  no  more  than  those  missiles  cast  at  saints 
which  turned  to  rose-leaves  as  they  fell.  It  was  part  of 
that  hypothetical  "martyrdom"  which  these  popular 
dominators  of  souls,  these  petted  inquisitors  of  men's 
lives,  are  so  fond  of  proclaiming  that  they  undergo  ; 
glorifying  themselves  in  that  they  are  accounted  worthy 
to  suffer  for  the  truth,  when  all  the  time  it  is  they  who 
burn  and  they  who  rack,  they  who  destroy  here  and 
consign  to  eternal  perdition  hereafter. 

"  Better  hell  with  those  wise  and  good  with  whom  I 
have  cast  in  my  lot,  than  heaven  with  such  as  you  ! "  said 
Richard  with  a  gesture  of  repulsion. 
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"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Lascelles;  "it  is  well  to  be 
content  with  the  bed  which  one  makes  for  oneself. 
Really,  you  had  better  let  me  give  you  a  glass  of  wine  ! 
It  will  keep  out  the  cold." 

Richard  did  not  speak,  but  turned  abruptly  and  left 
the  room ;  and  in  the  same  state  as  he  was  in  when  he 
entered — blind  and  dazed,  not  clearly  knowing  where  he 
was  nor  whither  he  was  going — he  passed  through  the 
hall,  and  once  more  set  out  into  the  cruel  wind  and  driving 
snow  of  this  bitter  biting  winter's  day. 

The  interview  had  advanced  nothing,  done  no  good 
any  way,  he  thought,  as  he  walked  onward.  Some  insolent 
truths  had  been  said,  some  bitter  words  been  spoken,  but 
the  main  facts  were  rooted  as  before  : — the  love  and 
obedience  of  his  wife  and  daughter  had  been  taken  from 
him,  and  if  he  could  not  recover  their  love  he  could  not 
enforce  their  obedience.  The  law  had  indeed  made,  in 
the  one  case  the  wife,  in  the  other  the  Church,  superior 
to  the  husband  and  father.  Should  Hermione  so  choose, 
he  was  as  powerless  in  his  dealings  with  her,  through 
the  terms  of  the  will  which  gave  her  the  sole  possession 
of  her  fortune,  as  his  natural  authority  over  Virginia  was 
nullified  by  those  Acts  of  Parliament  and  decrees  of 
judges  which  demand  that  every  Englishman  shall  belong 
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to  some  form  of  religious  faith  if  he  would  receive  the 
benefit  of  social  conventions,  or  be  confirmed  in  his 
natural  rights  : — Acts  of  Parliament  and  decrees  of  judges, 
thought  Richard  bitterly,  which  declare  that  learning, 
probity,  goodness,  self-devotion,  shall  count  for  nothing 
in  a  man's  control  over  his  children,  if  not  backed  up  by 
belief  in  the  Divine  wisdom  of  a  book  which  makes  the 
universe  about  six  thousand  years  old,  and  places  the 
earth  in  the  centre  of  the  system.  Yes,  Mr.  Lascelles 
was  the  stronger  in  this  struggle  for  mastership  over  those 
two  dear  ones.  He  recognized  that  now,  sorrowfully 
enough,  but  clearly.  The  law  was  on  the  side  of  the 
vicar;  so  was  that  large  majority — those  weak  souls  which 
must  cling  to  something  tangible  and  external  if  they 
would  stand  upright  at  all ;— "  While  I,"  he  said  aloud, 
"have  only  my  own  strength  and  the  goodness  of  my 
cause,  in  the  fight  that  I  have  made  against  superstition 
and  credulity— in  my  endeavour  to  substitute  for  blind 
faith  in  legends  which  no  man  can  prove  and  no  in- 
genuity harmonize  with  known  conditions,  the  study  of 
facts  and  reverence  for  law." 

But  again— what  could  he  do  ?  Were  he  even  dis- 
posed to  command,  he  had  no  power  to  enforce;  and 
a  brutum  fulmen  only  makes  a  man  ridiculous.     And  of 
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what  use  to  attempt  argument  against  blind  faith  in  favour 
of  reason,  when  reason  itself  was  held  to  be  a  snare  spread 
for  souls  by  the  Evil  One,  and  this  same  blind  faith  was 
alone  accepted  as  safe  guidance  because  Divine  illumina- 
tion ?  Appeals  to  old  affection,  to  the  instinctive  love 
the  holy  harmony  of  the  family — these  too  would  go  to 
the  wall  before  the  firm  if  sorrowful  assertion  that  mar- 
tyrdom was  the  glory  of  the  saints ;  and  that  it  was  better 
to  serve  the  Saviour,  who  came  to  bring  salvation  into 
the  world  by  setting  the  child  against  the  father  and  the 
wife  against  the  husband,  than  to  attend  even  to  the  Ten 
Commandments  which  once  represented  the  Word  of 
God  without  appeal  or  comment  Everywhere  he  was 
met,  baffled,  defeated  ;  and  he  felt  like  one  round  whom 
the  iron  cage  is  fast  drawing  in,  leaving  him  neither  hope 
of  escape  nor  means  of  living. 

It  was  as  if  years  had  passed  over  him  since  this 
morning,  when  he  came  home  just  as  the  short  twilight 
was  darkening  into  evening.  He  never  knew  where  he 
had  been  nor  how  far  he  had  walked.  Had  he  been 
asked,  he  would  have  said  that  he  had  stood  still  for  all 
these  hours,  searching  for  means  of  escape  from  a 
grievous  spiritual  prison,  and  finding  none.  But  he  knew 
that  he  must  have  walked  far  and  fast,  and  been  buffeted 
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by  the  wind  and  snow  in  some  exposed  place;  for  he 
was  dead  weary  when  he  reached  his  home,  and  soaked 
through  to  the  skin.  So  far  physical  exhaustion  had 
befriended  him,  by  bringing  him  back  to  the  consciousness 
of  material  things. 

Also,  his  long  absence  on  this  fearful  day  had 
frightened  both  Hermione  and  Virginia,  so  that  the  ice 
of  their  late  estrangement  broke  up  under  the  pressure 
of  their  anxiety,  and  they  were  only  eager  to  welcome 
back  to  his  home  the  husband  and  the  father  whom  their 
fanaticism  had  driven  abroad.  As  time  passed  on  and 
their  fears  deepened,  they  forgot  all  causes  of  displeasure 
which  they  had  against  this  sinner,  once  so  dear  to  both, 
to  remember  only  that  they  loved  him,  that  he  was  worthy 
of  their  love — mercy  being  infinite  and  the  natural  man 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Adam  ! — and  that  perhaps  he  was 
in  danger,  with  no  one  to  help  him  : — and  they  the  cause 
of  his  peril. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ALMOST  ! 

Mother  and  daughter  had  stood  by  the  drawing-room 
window  watching  drearily,  anxiously,  for  more  than  an  hour 
before  the  small  side-gate  opened,  and  the  weary  master 
who  was  not  owner  passed  through  like  one  walking  in  a 
dream,  and  instinctively  took  the  short  wood-walk  across 
the  upper  end  of  the  park.  Hermione's  dark-blue  eyes 
were  full  of  tears  which  every  now  and  then  fell  silently  on 
her  hands  which  she  had  clasped  together  against  the 
framework  of  the  window  as  a  rest  for  her  pretty,  golden, 
self-accusing  head.  And  Virginia's  eyes  too  were  full 
of  tears  ;  but  she  had  comforted  herself  by  snatches  of 
fervent,  silent  prayer ;  and  Hermione  had  not. 

It  had  been  a  day  of  checkered  emotions  for  the 
pretty  woman  whom  nature  had  made  for  love  and  sub- 
mission, and  whom  the  Church  was  fast  transforming  out 
of  all  likeness  to  her  original  self — or  rather,  was  fatally 
transferring  to  another  direction.  At  first  she  had  been 
sorrowfully  proud,  mournfully  elate,  at  the  constancy  with 
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which  she  had  borne  her  testimony,  and  the  fidelity  of 
her  obedience  to  Mr.  Lascelles.  It  had  been  hard  at  the 
moment,  but  when  done  it  was  well  done ;  and  when  she 
next  saw  dear  Superior  she  would  have  a  clean  page  to 
offer,  which  he  would  sign,  smiling,  with  his  approval. 
She  was  a  little  disturbed  when  she  saw  Richard  dash  out 
so  heedlessly  into  the  snow  and  wind ;  and  she  thought 
that  he  was  probably  bound  for  the  Vicarage,  where  he 
would  see  Mr.  Lascelles,  and  either  insult  him  by  his 
unblushing  atheism,  or  quarrel  with  him  in  some  yet  more 
terrible  and  ungodly  fashion.  This  thought  tormented 
her  for  a  long  while,  now  inclining  her  to  anger  for  her 
husband  and  corresponding  sympathy  for  the  vicar  ;  now 
softening  her  to  the  former  for  fear  of  the  hard  things 
which  the  latter  might  say,  and  the  telling  blows  that  he 
might  give.  But  as  the  day  wore  on  and  Richard  did  not 
return— when  the  luncheon  had  been  announced,  kept 
back,  eaten,  and  finally  dismissed,  and  yet  he  did  not 
appear — then  her  thoughts  became  concentrated  in  one 
great  sentiment  of  fear,  and  her  imagination  ran  riot  over 
all  the  possibilities  of  tragedy  that  it  could  create.  Time 
passed ;  and  she  grew  sorry,  self-censuring,  penitent, 
humble.  If  only  he  would  return  !  She  would  be  so  glad 
to  see  him  ! — so  glad  !  so  relieved  !     As  each  successive 
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hour  struck,  her  load  of  guilt  grew  heavier,  her  appre 
hensions  more  unendurable.  Restless  and  feverish,  she 
paced  from  room  to  room  and  wandered  aimlessly  about 
the  house,  which  seemed  to  have  grown  so  large  and 
empty;  but  this  fever  of  unrest  passed  into  the  stony 
watching  of  extreme  anxiety,  and  she  stood  by  the  window, 
her  eyes  strained  on  the  gravel  walk  of  the  garden  up 
which  he  must  come,  should  he  ever  come  back  at  all. 

At  last  he  came,  rounding  that  clump  of  laurels  in  the 
centre  of  the  drive,  which  was  the  farthest  point  that  could 
be  seen  in  the  darkening  evening  and  through  the  driving 
snow.  How  drooping  and  how  weary  he  looked  !  His 
head  bent  and  his  step  uncertain,  she  saw  him  through 
the  veil  of  the  dusk  and  under  the  dimming  shower  of 
driving  flakes  almost  as  if  he  had  been  the  ghost  of  him- 
self— something  like  but  not  real.  Yet  it  was  he,  truly 
enough  ;  and  with  a  little  cry  she  ran  from  the  window 
through  the  room  and  into  the  hall,  saying  with  a  sob  : — 
"  Richard  !  At  last  !  at  last !  "—crying  out  hurriedly 
to  her  daughter — "  Quick,  Virginia  !  come  to  meet  dear 
papa  !  " 

She  herself  opened  the  hall  door,  and  stood  out  under 
the  portico ;  the  snow  blowing  over  her  and  flecking  her 
dark-blue  dress  with  momentary  flakes  of  silver,  while 
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the  wind  eddied  round  the  hall  and  drove  in  light  drifts 
that  soon  made  feathery  heaps  in  all  the  angles.  She 
neither  knew  nor  cared  how  things  went.  She  thought 
only  of  him,  the  beloved  of  her  youth,  the  friend  of  her 
maturity — was  conscious  only  of  her  joy  in  his  return. 
The  sweet,  fond,  self-forgetting  wife  had  come  back,  and 
the  plastic  creature  of  a  spiritual  seducer,  masked  as  a 
divine  guide,  had  disappeared. 

"  Richard,  my  darling  !  how  wet  and  tired  you  look  ! 
how  cold  and  miserable  !  You  look  half  dead  !  Darling, 
come  in  and  rest.  Why,  where  have  you  been  all  this 
dreadful  day  ? — and  I  so  wretched,  thinking  of  you  !  " 

She  spoke  with  the  incoherence  of  fear  and  tenderness 
combined,  going  impulsively  to  meet  him  as  he  came 
wearily  up  the  steps  of  the  portico.  She  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  and  seemed  to  lead  him  into  the  hall,  where 
she  took  both  his  hands  in  hers  and  chafed  them 
tenderly. 

"  My  poor  half-frozen  darling  !  "  she  said,  looking  up 
into  his  face  with  her  big  blue  eyes,  soft  and  dark  and 
humid  ;  while  Virginia  said — she  too  with  all  her  old 
sweetness  : — 

"  Let  me  help  you  with  your  coat,  dearest  papa.  It 
is  wret  through — do  let  me  take  it  off !  " 
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Richard  stood  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other  like 
a  man  rudely  awakened  from  an  opium  dream — not 
seeing,  not  understanding,  ignorant  which  was  the  truth — 
the  dream  or  this.  Was  he  mad  now,  or  had  he  been 
mad  ?  Was  all  that  he  had  suffered  the  self-made  anxiety 
of  a  disordered  brain  ? — or  was  this  hallucination  and  the 
feverish  fancy  of  a  despair  so  sick  that  it  had  taken  on 
itself  the  very  mockery  of  hope  and  happiness  ? — as  men 
dying  of  hunger  in  the  desert  see  themselves  set  in 
gardens  and  fair  places  where  they  rest  in  happiness  and 
delight.  He  passed  his  hand  in  a  bewildered  way  over 
his  forehead,  looked  round  him  vaguely,  and  turned  to 
them  with  as  much  sadness  as  inquiry  ;  then  he  sighed 
heavily  and  closed  his  eyes. 

Truly,  this  was  home  ;  and  these  were  his  wife  and 
daughter — the  creatures  whom  he  loved  with  every  fibre 
of  his  being — whose  soft  touch  he  felt,  into  whose  sweet 
eyes  he  looked,  whose  caressing  voices  he  heard.  Had 
he  really  been  with  that  priest — that  man  who  had  boasted 
of  his  victory  over  these  dear  ones,  and  defied  his  efforts 
to  bring  them  back  to  their  duty  of  love — to  subdue  them 
again  to  his  influence  ?  Had  they  really  spoken  to  him 
to-day  as  he  thought  he  remembered  that  they  had  ?  Had 
his  daughter  pronounced  him  accursed  ?    Had  Hermione 
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taken  herself  from  him  ?  and  were  their  lives  to  be  hence- 
forth based  on  a  different  plan  and  principle  from  what 
had  been  formerly  ? 

Uncertain,  and  shocked  at  his  own  entanglement  of 
thought — he  whose  perceptions  were  always  so  clear  and 
whose  mind  was  so  firm — he  stood  there  for  a  while 
silent,  but  trembling  visibly,  and  almost  breathless  as  the 
dumb  trouble  of  his  suspense  passed  into  the  sharp  pain 
of  reaction — the  pleasure  which  makes  pain. 

"  Wife  !  my  little  Ladybird  !  "  he  said  at  last  in  a 
broken  voice,  drawing  each  to  him  lovingly,  and  kissing 
each  as  he  used  in  olden  times. 

Virginia's  tears  fell  on  his  pale  cold  face  as  she  met 
his  with  lips  almost  as  pale,  almost  as  cold ;  but  Hermione 
clung  to  him  with  her  old  sweet  touch,  and  felt  him  once 
more  her  beloved — and  her  own. 

Suddenly  :  "  He  is  your  destroyer — his  love  for  you 
is  your  soul's  dishonour — yours  for  him  a  crime  against 
God,"  rang  in  her  ears,  as  if  Mr.  Lascelles  had  been  there 
and  was  repeating  this  morning's  denunciations,  as  well 
as  command  ;  and  "  I  promise  to  obey  you  "  was  the  echo 
of  her  own  voice  sent  by  her  wavering  soul  through  her 
memory.  Yes ;  this  morning  she  had  promised  to 
withdraw  herself,  body  and  soul,  heart  and  life,  and  to  let 
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the  Church  divorce  what  the  law  had  joined  and  love  had 
hallowed ;  and  now,  not  twelve  hours  after  her  vow,  she 
was  standing  with  her  arms  round  the  husband  whose 
expulsion  had  been  decreed,  her  lips  giving  back  the 
tender  touch  of  his.  For  an  instant  she  shrank  within 
herself  and  recoiled;  then  she  drew  him  closer  to  her 
heart,  saying  to  herself :  "  He  is  my  husband  and  I  am 
his  wife,  and  none  shall  come  between  us." 

Still  trembling — for  indeed  the  reaction  had  been 
almost  too  strong  for  him — silent,  for  he  was  afraid  to 
speak  lest  some  new  discord  should  break  in  upon  this 
divinest  harmony — bewildered,  but  conscious  of  rest  and 
sweetest  peace,  Richard  went  slowly  up  the  stairs — his 
wife  with  him.  With  her  own  hands  she  drew  the  easy 
chair  before  the  fire  in  his  dressing-room,  and  performed 
all  sorts  of  pleasant  caressing  little  offices  about  him 
Delore  his  man  was  summoned.  *He  smiled  and  let.  her 
do  what  she  would.  To  have  her  thus  about  him  rested 
and  refreshed  him  more  than  sleep  or  food  would  have 
done.  When  she  left  him  finally,  promising  to  return  in 
half-an-hour,  he  was  calm,  peaceful,  soothed,  and  she 
herself  was  happier  than  she  had  been  ever  since  that 
fatal  dinner.  After  all,  he  was  her  husband,  fine  and  noble, 
tender,  just  and  true  ;  and  it  was  good  to  love  him  ! 
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A  note  was  put  into  her  hand  as  she  went  into  her 
own  room.  It  was  from  Mr.  Lascelles,  and  contained  his 
photograph  taken  in  the  "  sacrificial  vestments  "  of  which 
some  part  was  her  own  work,  accompanied  by  a  beautifully 
bound  manuscript  in  his  own  handwriting  on  the  crime 
of  disobedience  to  the  will  of  the  priest — representing 
God — and  the  awful  authority  given  to  him  by  confession 
and  absolution. 

Whether  he  had  foreseen  any  strain  of  this  present 
kind  on  the  return  of  Richard,  whose  passage  back  through 
the  village  had  been  noted  and  reported  to  him,  and  so 
took  the  only  means  within  his  power  to  counteract  the 
natural  influence  of  a  woman's  pity  and  a  wife's  only 
half-destroyed  tenderness,  who  can  tell?  He  had  a  faculty 
of  prevision  which  embraced  all  possibilities  ;  and  this 
might  have  been  one  of  those  occasions  when  his  know- 
ledge of  men  and  women  made  him  prophetic.  With 
the  photograph  to  remind  and  the  manuscript  to  recall, 
he  thought  that  he  had  still  his  hand  on  the  rudder,  and 
that  he  need  not  fear  the  result  of  what  he  knew  would 
be  close  sailing  for  the  moment.  Richard  was  the  old, 
with  the  accumulated  force  of  habit  to  back  him ;  but  he 
was  the  new,  with  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell  in  his  hand. 
As  Jove    held   the   thunderbolts,  so  had  he  the  power 
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of  excommunication  from  the  Church  and  consequent 
banishment  from  God  ;  and  should  the  pretty  woman 
who  was  born  to  obey  seek  to  rebel,  she  would  have  to 
learn  that  lovers  can  become  executioners  at  need,  and 
that  a  gentleman  may  court  but  a  priest  must  compel. 

If  these  gifts  were  potent  as  reminders,  so  was  the 
letter  that  accompanied  them,  going  straight  as  it  did  to 
the  heart  of  the  situation.  It  recalled  to  Hermione  the 
exact  terms  of  the  sacred  promise  which  she  had  made  to 
him  the  writer,  her  priest,  her  director,  only  so  long  ago 
as  this  morning  ;  and  bound  it  on  her  conscience  to  fulfil 
to  the  letter  all  the  conditions  which  he  had  imposed. 
Those  conditions  were  hard,  and  the  words  in  which  they 
were  set  forth  were  strong  and  rasping ;  but  he  clamped 
all  together  by  the  divine  authority  of  which  he  was  the 
interpreter — the  executant — and  defied  a  child  of  Holy 
Mother  Church  to  disobey  the  supreme  command.  He 
seemed  to  have  had  magical  insight  into  her  poor,  weak, 
troubled  soul ;  and  he  came  on  the  scene  of  this  proba- 
bility of  reconciliation  like  the  spectre  which  stands  by 
the  altar  and  with  its  fleshless  hand  forbids  the  marriage. 
He  had  foreseen  all  this  hesitation,  this  wavering,  this 
turning  back  like  Lot's  wife  to  the  home  that  she  had 
abandoned,  to  the  life  which  habit  and  love  had  endeared. 
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But  the  hand  which  held  knew  also  how  to  keep  ;  and 
Mr.  Lascelles  was  not  the  man  to  be  discouraged  by  the 
feeble  struggles  of  the  victim  which  he  had  captured,  and 
now  was  binding  fast  to  the  horns  of  the  altar.  He  knew 
that  until  finally  stilled  the  pendulum  must  beat,  but  its 
swing  is  ever  shorter  ;  as  the  ebbing  tide  has  waves  which 
appear  to  advance,  but  the  tide  ever  ebbs  and  the  deserted 
shore  is  left  dry,  strewn  with  dead  things  and  the  wreck 
of  what  was  once  man's  finest  work.  On  pain  of  her 
eternal  perdition,  Hermione  was  commanded  to  continue 
steadfastly  in  holy  opposition  to  this  man  of  sin  whom 
God  had  forsaken,  and  to  withdraw  herself  finally  from 
his  hateful  influence.  Her  love  for  him,  she  was  told, 
was  a  sin  against  heaven,  and  to  be  in  friendship  with  her 
husband  was  to  be  at  enmity  with  God. 

It  was  as  if  a  voice  from  the  Ark  had  spoken,  calling 
back  one  wandering  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  the 
idolatrous  temples  of  the  groves — a  voice  which  she 
dared  not  refuse  to  hear,  a  command  which  she  dared 
not  refuse  to  obey  ! 

When  she  went  back  to  her  husband,  she  went  back 
changed.  She  was  gentle  and  sorrowful  enough,  but  as 
if  she  had  shrunk  again  within  herself ;  and  if  not  cold 
nor  repelling,  yet  she  was  no  longer  tender  or  expansive. 
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Again,  the  moral  blight  which  already  had  destroyed  so 
much  had  fallen  on  her  ;  as  subtle  and  as  irresistible  as 
the  blight  which  falls  on  the  gardens  and  the  cornfields. 
In  her  fear  for  his  safety,  and  her  unregenerate  self- 
reproach  for  the  pain  that  she  had  given  him,  she  had 
forgotten  that  Richard  was  an  atheist,  and  had  remem- 
bered only  that  he  was  her  husband  whom  she  had  once 
adored  and  still  loved,  and — despite  herself — respected. 
Now  she  had  to  remember  rather  that  he  was  excommu- 
nicate ;  and  that  the  only  tie  between  them  was  his  name 
which  she  bore,  and  the  past  which  she  could  not  undo 
if  she  did  her  best  to  forget. 

Richard  held  out  his  hand  to  her  as  she  came  in. 
He  was  sitting  thrown  back  in  the  easy  chair  as  she  had 
placed  it,  weary  in  body  but  with  the  patient  calmness  of 
mind,  the  sweet  trustfulness,  the  happy  uncriticizing  love 
which  were  essentially  his.  He  had  accepted  all  that  had 
come  to  him  in  this  last  hour  as  a  full  and  complete  re- 
conciliation. He  had  his  wife  again,  and  their  new  life 
would  date  from  to-day.  They  would  talk  together,  heart 
open,  as  in  olden  times,  and  consult  one  with  the  other 
how  best  to  live  in  harmony  and  affection,  even  if  it 
should  still  be  that  their  spheres  of  thought  were  different 
and  their  objects  of  belief  opposed.     But  at  least  they 
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had  come  together  again,  and  no  man  stood  between 
them. 

He  smiled  and  turned  his  head  towards  her  as  she 
came  through  the  doorway — not  that  of  communication 
with  her  room,  but  that  which  gave  on  to  the  corridor. 

"Wife  !  dear  wife !  How  good  it  is  to  see  you  !"  he 
said  in  a  low  voice,  caressingly. 

The  colour  had  gone  out  of  her  face,  and  she  looked 
as  pale  under  the  lamplight  as  if  she  had  been  Virginia 
herself. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  safe  at  home.  I  was  frightened 
about  you,"  she  said  in  a  constrained  manner. 

"  I  do  not  like  to  have  frightened  you,  sweet  wife, 
but  I  love  to  hear  that  you  were  anxious,"  he  answered, 
still  smiling. 

"  I  hope  that  you  have  not  made  yourself  ill ;  you 
looked  so  tired  when  you  came  in,  and  were  so  cold  and 
wet,"  she  said  in  an  odd  jerky  way  ;  not  looking  at  him; 
pretending  to  arrange  the  antimacassar  with  her  dis- 
engaged hand.     He  held  the  other  in  both  of  his. 

"  It  is  all  right  now.  I  have  your  dear  hand  in 
mine,"  he  said,  kissing  the  soft  pink  fingers. 

She  turned  away  in  desperate  trouble.  It  seemed  so 
cruel  to  hurt  him  afresh.     But  her  vow — Superior's  letter 
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— that  manuscript  of  holy  counsel — the  divine  guidance 
under  which  she  lived — the  commands  which  must  be 
obeyed,  let  what  human  considerations  there  would 
oppose : — she  dared  not  take  her  husband  back  to  her 
heart,  nor  give  herself  to  his  as  in  the  past.  She  dared 
not  disobey  the  priest  whom  she  had  chosen  as  her 
spiritual  guide  in  preference  to  this  atheist,  if  once  her 
beloved.  It  tore  her  own  heart  to  part  from  him 
as  much  as  it  would  tear  his  to  lose  her ;  but  the 
command  was  greater  than  the  pain;  and  though 
that  pain  should  even  kill,  that  command  must  still  be 
carried  out.  The  thing  which  somewhat  comforted  her 
at  this  moment  was  the  knowledge  that  she  herself 
suffered  as  much  as  she  made  her  husband  suffer. 
Hitherto  she  had  yielded  to  the  new  law  without  much 
difficulty.  It  had  even  given  her  more  than  she  lost, 
and  she  had  often  been  more  revolted  by  the  atheist's 
infidelity  than  sympathetic  with  the  husband's  pain. 
Now  she  joined  hands  with  him  in  sorrow,  and  regretted 
— how  sincerely  ! — that  she  could  not  be  at  one  and  the 
same  time  a  faithful  daughter  of  the  Church  and  a  loyal 
and  devoted  wife. 

After  a  time  she  turned  her  face  to  him  again,  and 
looked  at  him  softly,  but  not  caressingly  as  she  had  done. 
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"  I  love  you  as  much  as  I  ever  did,"  she  said  in 
a  low  voice,  believing  her  own  words,  while  her  tears 
began  to  flow;  "but  nothing  has  changed  since  this 
morning.  You  are  an  atheist,  I  am  a  Christian;  and 
until  you  have  made  your  peace  with  God  I  can  be 
nothing  to  you.  Our  thoughts  and  ways  are  separate, 
and  so  must  be  our  lives." 

He  raised  himself  in  his  chair  and  looked  at  her 
fixedly,  then  closed  his  eyes  while  his  head  sank  forward 
on  his  breast.  She  thought  he  had  fainted,  and  bent 
over  him,  breathless ;  but  the  twitching  of  his  mouth, 
the  quiver  of  his  eyelids,  and  a  look  of  anguish  that  was 
more  sorrowful  than  tears,  more  grievous  than  a  cry, 
showed  her  that  here  was  no  blessed  relief  of  insensibility. 
He  was  suffering  as  few  men  could  have  suffered  without 
failing  under  the  strain  ;  but  he  had  been  made  strong 
enough  by  that  short  respite  from  torture  to  bear  the  rack 
again  without  giving  way.  Yet  it  was  hard  to  have  had  the 
hope,  the  assurance,  only  to  see  it  dashed  again  to  the  earth 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  thought  himself  most  secure. 
Still,  there  it  was ;  and  his  hope  had  been  a  fallacy.  Her 
will — if  set  in  motion  by  that  other  stronger,  more  deter- 
mined, still  always  her  will — decreed  that  they  should 
be  divided  ;  and  he  could  not  help  himself.     And  then, 
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beside  his  inability,  there  came  to  his  aid  the  man's  self- 
respecting  dignity  which  is  even  greater  than  the  lover's 
love,  and  forbade  him  to  continue  what  was  essen- 
tially a  fruitless  rivalry  with  another  for  his  wife's  devo- 
tion. 

"  Things  shall  be  as  you  will,  wife,"  he  said  at  last 
in  a  quiet  voice,  where  were  no  suppressed  tears  but 
only  the  very  stillness  of  submission  to  the  inevitable,  the 
very  pathos  of  patience.  "  Some  day  you  will  come  back 
to  me  of  your  own  sweet  will.  Until  then  I  will  respect 
yours — and  wait." 

The  extreme  quietness  of  his  renunciation  touched 
Hermione  more  than  if  he  had  broken  out  into  passionate 
despair.  It  was  so  like  death  !  She  seemed  to  realize  in 
that  moment  all  that  she  had  voluntarily  lost — all  that 
she  had  killed  with  her  own  hands  ;  and  sinking  on  her 
knees  by  his  side,  she  buried  her  face  in  the  arm  of  the 
chair  and  wept  in  a  forlorn  and  helpless  way  that,  more 
than  anything  else  could  have  done,  expressed  all  the 
weakness  of  her  nature. 

He  laid  his  hand  tenderly  on  her  head.  No  longer 
soft  and  feathery  with  its  multitudinous  curls,  but  smooth 
and  plainly  braided,  it  was  to  him  like  the  head  of  some 
one  else — not  his  wife,  his   beloved.      He  missed   the 
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elastic  touch  of  those  light  rings  and  fringes  which  he  had 
so  often  caressed,  and  in  which  he  took  so  much  pleasure 
of  admiration ;  and  he  thought,  as  one  thinks  of  unimpor- 
tant things  in  grave  moments  :  "  Even  these  are  changed 
with  the  rest." 

He  could  say  nothing  to  comfort  her — nothing  to 
persuade  her.  All  this  misery  was  self-made,  and  as 
unnecessary  as  it  was  absolute.  She  alone  could  break 
the  magic  of  the  barrier  that  had  been  raised  between 
them,  as  she  alone  had  half  consented  to  and  half 
assisted  in  the  weaving  of  the  spell.  He  stooped  over 
her  and  drew  her  face  gently  up  to  him,  kissing  her 
forehead  as  one  bidding  an  eternal  farewell,  while  saying 
tenderly: — "  My  poor  wife  !  What  wretchedness  for  us 
both — and  all  for  what  purpose  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  will  of  God  !"  said  poor  Hermione  sobbing; 
and  then  slowly  raising  herself  she  stood  by  her  husband's 
side,  half  lingering  before  leaving  him — as  both  felt  for 
ever. 

Their  eyes  met ;  he  raised  himself  slightly  and  held 
out  his  arms ;  her  fair  face  drooped  towards  his,  and  she 
laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

11  Wife  !  wife  !  "  he  whispered  ;  "  my  life  !  my  love  !  " 

Another  moment  he  would  have  clasped  her  to  his 
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heart ;  but  with  a  sudden  spasm  of  fear  and  anguish  she 
turned  abruptly  away  and  went  back  as  if  a  blast  of  fire 
had  struck  her  face. 

"  No,  no  !  you  are  an  atheist  !  "  she  said.  "  It  is  a 
sin  to  love  you  ! " 

"So  be  it  !  "  he  answered,  and  covered  his  face  in 
his  hands. 

Sobbing,  not  daring  to  trust  herself  at  this  moment, 
loving  him  with  all  her  old  fervour,  but  afraid  of  God 
and  bound  by  her  promise  to  the  priest,  Hermione 
rushed  from  the  room — again  passing  by  the  corridor,  not 
through  the  door  of  communication — and  kneeling  at  her 
faldstool  before  her  crucifix,  said  some  prayers  which  she 
tried  hard  to  believe  comforted  her,  and  which  she  knew 
did  not.  Her  heart  was  full  of  the  dear  husband  whom 
she  had  put  away  from  her  for  ever ;  and  in  her  sorrow 
she  found  herself  wishing  that  she  had  been  left  still 
unconverted,  and  not  afraid  to  love  one  who  had  every 
virtue  but  that  of  Faith.  But  Richard  passed  through  this 
Gethsemane  without  even  the  comfort  of  prayer — with 
nothing  but  his  own  strong  heart  to  support  him,  and  his 
love  for  her  who  had  left  him,  to  soften  his  despair  at  his 
bereavement. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

PLUCKED    FROM   THE   BURNING. 

It  was  not  all  subtle  spiritual  courtship,  the  better  to 
make  idle  women  of  means  into  devoted  daughters  of 
the  Church,  that  employed  the  time  and  thoughts  of 
Mr.  Lascelles.  He  had  the  more  masculine  part  of 
his  parish-work  to  attend  to,  and  the  sturdy  men  of  the 
people  to  convince,  with  their  soft-hearted  wives  to  win, 
as  well  as  those  idle  women  of  means  to  interest.  And, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  activities  of 
conversion  on  all  sides  alike. 

He  really  did  give  himself  without  stint  to  the  good 
work,  as  he  euphemistically  called  his  endeavour  to  break 
down  mental  independence  and  manly  self-respect,  and 
to  render  habits  of  thrift  and  foresight  unnecessary.  For 
the  Church  has  doles  for  her  obedient  children  that 
supply  the  place  of  lapsed  wages ;  and  she  makes  it  part 
of  her  duty  to  prove  to  the  faithful  that  the  time  given  to 
the  service  of  the  Lord  is  not  time  taken  from  the 
maintenance  of  the  family,  and  that  the  cupboard  need 
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not  go  bare  because  the  choir  has  its  servitors  and  the 
nave  its  worshippers.  The  vicar  set  great  store  by  this 
charitable  bribery  which  to  him  represented  righteousness : 
and  put  out  his  strength  to  effect  the  personal  and  economic 
demoralization  of  men  by  means  of  this  lavish  almsgiving 
which  is  so  powerful  an  agent  in  the  hands  of  a  prose- 
lytizing priest. 

By  this  time  he  and  Sister  Agnes  had  cut  out  for 
themselves  far  more  than  they  could  do  without  help. 
The  Convalescent  Home  was  now  in  full  working  order, 
with  Sister  Barbara  as  the  Sister-in-charge,  Sister  Agnes 
as  the  Lady  Superintendent,  the  vicar  as  Superior  and 
Chaplain,  and  the  ladies  who  had  districts  as  Visitors. 
Affiliated  to  the  Home  was  a  Cottage  Hospital  which  the 
ladies  also  visited  on  set  days.  Having  to  find  a  raison 
d'etre  for  its  existence  at  all,  they  did  their  best  to  fill  it 
with  "  cases,"  whether  of  the  right  kind  or  no.  If  a  man 
had  a  twinge  of  rheumatism  or  a  woman  an  aching  back, 
the  district  visitor  would  coax  both  the  one  and  the  other 
into  the  hospital,  where  ritualism  and  beef-tea,  confession 
and  a  soft  bed,  the  intercession  of  the  Holy  Virgin  when 
entreated  and  human  kindness  without  asking  for  it, 
prayers  to  the  saints  and  presents  to  the  children,  went 
hand  in  hand;  and  the  Church  proved  herself  the  mother 
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whose  service  was  endowment  as  well  as  salvation,  and 
whose  loving  arms  not  only  protected  her  faithful 
worshippers  from  the  fiery  darts  of  the  Evil  One,  but 
sheltered  them  in  the  dark  days  of  material  trouble. 

Then  there  were  daily  "  mattins  "  and  "  evensong  ;  " 
full  choral  services  on  Wednesday  and  Friday;  "early 
celebration"  and  three  services  to  follow  on  Sunday; 
the  saints'  days  rigidly  observed,  and  the  vigils  of  the 
more  important  to  boot;  there  were  processions  to 
arrange  and  methods  of  worship  to  teach  ;  the  Sunday- 
school  to  superintend ;  the  choir  to  train  ;  doctrine  to 
develope  ;  confessions  to  receive — secretly,  but  none  the 
less  actively ;  Bible-classes  for  men  and  those  for 
women,  taken  separately,  twice  a  week  ;  weekly  lectures 
to  men  to  be  given,  and  the  lending  library  to  look 
after ;  there  were  mothers'  meetings,  women's  tea- 
drinkings,  children's  feasts  on  the  one  hand  and  cate- 
chizing on  the  other;  the  crk/ie,  the  infant-school,  the 
clothing- club,  the  penny  savings-bank,  the  coal  club, 
the  blanket  fund,  the  shoe  fund — what  not ! — to  keep 
going.  The  days  were  indeed  full ! — and  both  time 
and  strength  were  wanting  for  all  this  machinery 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  parish  by  self-interest  here 
and  superstitious  fear   there.     Hence  it  was  absolutely 
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necessary  that  there  should  be  parochial  assistance,  and 
that  too  of  a  liberal  kind. 

There  was  no  money  in  the  living  itself  to  pay  for 
curates  or  assistants ;  but  the  Molyneux's  contributed  a 
large  sum,  and  laid  down  one  carriage,  two  horses,  and 
a  man;  and  Hermione  gave  another  large  sum,  and 
laid  down  nothing,  but  got  into  debt  instead ;  and 
devoted  friends  at  a  distance  lent  a  helping  hand  in 
this  war  of  Christian,  in  the  person  of  the  Honourable 
and  Reverend  Launcelot  Lascelles,  with  Apollyon  as 
Richard  Fullerton,  now  carried  on  at  Crossholme.  For, 
though  Crossholme  was  only  a  quiet  country  parish, 
of  apparently  no  account  in  the  world,  yet  the  fight  was 
exciting  the  most  ardent  interest  among  the  sect  at 
large ;  and  poor  Apollyon  was  destined  to  have  a  hard 
time  of  it. 

At  first  Mr.  Lascelles  had  got  on  by  himself,  with 
part  local  and  steady,  part  foreign  and  spasmodic,  help. 
Cuthbert  Molyneux  had  made  himself  his  lay  assistant 
almost  from  the  first,  and  was  now  reading  for  Orders, 
when  he  would  receive  his  title  as  Curate  of  Crossholme, 
and  devote  himself  also  as  consecrated  economic  de- 
moralizer of  the  parish ;  and  stray  Priests  and  Brothers, 
with  an   occasional   Father — specially  Father  Truscott, 
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who  was  making  his  own  little  path  down  here,  as  yet 
cleverly  concealed — had  come  from  their  town  parishes 
and  "missions"  to  see  how  things  were  going  and  to 
help  in  the  services.  But  now  the  regular  staff  had  been 
got  together,  chiefly  by  the  help  of  the  Molyneux's  and 
Hermione  ;  so  that,  with  the  vicar  and  his  sister,  they 
had  in  all — counting  nursing-sisters  and  Cuthbert 
Molyneux — eight  people  specially  devoted  to  the 
manipulation  of  about  fifteen  hundred  souls,  all  told. 
With  the  staff  of  visiting  ladies,  and  well-disposed 
young  men  and  maidens  of  the  superior  half  of  the 
operatives  and  little  shopkeepers,  it  made  a  formidable 
body  of  workers  for  ritualism  and  against  freedom. 

There  was  one  thing  which  perhaps  expressed  more 
than  all  else  the  tremendous  power  that  the  vicar  and 
his  sister  had  already  gained  over  the  women  of  the 
place — their  dress. 

From  Hermione  downward — Hermione,  who  had 
been  notorious  for  her  superb  millinery,  against  which 
the  only  thing  that  could  be  said  was  that  it  was  too 
beautiful  for  the  country,  and  who  had  now  gone  into 
the  groove  of  simplicity  with  the  rest — from  her  down- 
ward, the  ladies  and  young  women  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  the  work  of  the  Church  were  all  notice- 
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able  for  studied  plainness  of  attire.  So  far  Sister  Agnes 
had  been  a  public  benefactress.  She  allowed  no  gay 
colours  among  those  who  came  to  the  Vicarage  to 
embroider  chasubles  and  stoles — no  frills,  nor  furbelows, 
nor  fettering  tying  back  of  skirts,  nor  sweeping  trains 
eddying  round  the  feet  in  embarrassing  curves  of  graceful 
entanglement  ;  she  forbad  all  jewelry,  and  cried  out 
against  fluffy  heads  and  fringed  foreheads ;  she  suffered 
nothing  but  dark  dresses  plainly  made,  smooth  braided 
hair,  linen  instead  of  lace  ;  and  for  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  such  as  are  worn  by  the  unregenerate,  she 
substituted  a  big  black  cross  or  a  small  silver  crucifix 
which  had  been  duly  blessed  by — the  one  who  had 
the  power.  A  member  of  the  Sister's  "  Band  of  Church 
Workers  "  could  be  told  at  a  glance  ;  and,  as  was  said, 
nothing  proved  the  power  of  her  influence  and  her 
brother's  more  than  this  ability  to  dominate  the  strongest 
passion  of  womanhood,  by  reducing  the  luxury  of  fashion 
to  the  simplicity  of  a  uniform.  Having  done  this,  they 
had  fulfilled  the  hardest  task  of  all. 

It  was  strange  how  pauperism  began  to  increase 
under  this  rule  of  Faith  and  ceaseless  ministrations.  Up 
to  now  Crossholme  had  been  noted  for  its  manly 
independence   as    well    as   for  its  cleanliness  of  living. 
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Dead  to  all  forms  of  religious  enthusiasm,  what  had 
been  wanting  in  spiritual  aspiration  had  been  made  up 
in  civic  action,  and  morals  were  pure  where  belief  was 
cloudy.  Belief  indeed  had  been  even  more  than  cloudy. 
Under  Mr.  Aston  the  parish  church  had  been  merely  the 
symbol  of  parochial  rights  and  national  unity,  where 
certain  ceremonies  were  performed  of  common  usage 
and  legal  obligation  but  of  no  vital  benefit ;  and  no 
dissenting  missionary  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
Little  Bethel  of  any  denomination.  Methodist,  Wes- 
leyan,  Baptist — all  had  been  tried  and  each  had  failed. 
The  seed  had  been  cast  on  ground  so  stony,  that  not 
even  chickweed  or  groundsel  would  grow  there !  For 
the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  a  body  of  men,  inspired 
and  directed  by  Richard  Fullerton,  had  been  gradually 
gathering  together  who  had  abjured  the  public-house 
and  the  church  alike,  and  had  lived  the  lives  of  honest, 
sober,  self-respecting  heathens.  Little  was  done  in  the 
way  of  charity ;  less  in  the  way  of  misdemeanour ; 
nothing  in  the  way  of  crime.  To  be  on  the  parish 
rates  was  held  here  as  next  door  to  being  in  the  county 
gaol ;  and  the  working  men  were  content  to  be  let  alone 
by  the  rich,  provided  always  they  were  not  hindered. 
Ground  game  was  free,  and  no  one  sought  to  poach  the 
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pheasants ;  compensation  was  made  when  the  field  went 
over  the  growing  crops  ;  and  on  all  hands  there  was  a 
friendly  kind  of  feeling  abroad,  because  the  poor 
respected  themselves  and  by  so  doing  made  the  rich 
respect  them  too.  To  be  sure,  in  the  hard  winter  times 
there  was  a  little  relaxing  of  the  high  standard  which 
else  was  so  well  maintained ;  and  pannikins  of  good 
stout  savoury  soup  were  to  be  had  in  the  Abbey  kitchen 
by  any  who  chose  to  come  for  them.  But  this  was 
always  given,  as  well  as  asked  for,  under  a  slight  veil 
of  pretence  that  appealed  to  human  kindness  and  saved 
pride ;  such  as — to  warm  the  little  children  when  they 
came  home  wet  and  half  frozen  from  school ;  or  to 
comfort  this  sick  body  or  that  aged  person  who  could 
not  eat  meat  and  yet  needed  nourishment.  And  the 
independence  of  the  men  was  maintained  also  by  a  kind 
of  fiction,  when  occasion  required  : — as  work  being  made 
for  them  which  was  not  necessary  to  be  done,  but  the 
doing  of  which  earned  money  and  prevented  almsgiving. 
So  that  pauperism,  like  drunkenness,  was  almost  rooted 
out  of  the  place,  and  Crossholme  cost  the  ratepayers 
less  in  relief  than  any  other  parish  in  the  union,  and 
was  nowhere  in  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  county;  but 
also  it  was  of  no  value  to  the  revenue. 
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Now  things  were  changing,  and  the  place  was 
becoming  church-going  and  pauperized  at  a  hand  gallop. 
The  women,  won  over  by  gifts  and  kindly  talk,  influenced 
the  men  as  they  always  have  done.  Between  a  bare 
cupboard,  with  hungry  children  crying  round  the  door, 
and  a  full  table  and  the  gaping  mouths  well  fed,  what 
mother  would  hesitate? — more  especially  when  all  the 
price  to  be  paid  was  going  daily  to  a  well-lighted,  well- 
warmed  church,  where  were  bonny  things  to  see  and 
pleasant  things  to  hear,  with  a  heartsome  chat  with  the 
neighbours  coming  home  and  a  good  word  from  the 
gentry !  If  Mr.  Fullerton  was  a  fine  man  and  a  good 
master,  so  was  Mr.  Lascelles  ;  and  better  every  way 
than  the  other.  Mr.  Fullerton  exacted  his  pound  of 
flesh  in  labour ;  but  the  vicar,  he  gave  freely,  and  asked 
for  nothing  in  return  but  what  was  good  for  their  own 
souls.  For  surely  no  one  could  deny  that  it  was  right 
to  go  to  church  week-days  as  well  as  Sundays  ;  for  if  it 
was  God's  House  on  the  Sabbath  so  it  was  on  the 
week-day.  So  the  vicar  said ;  and  he  ought  to  know  if 
any  one  did — it  came  into  his  business.  And  then 
surely,  again,  it  was  ever  so  much  better  for  the 
children  to  have  stout  shoes  for  school-going,  and 
themselves  a  warm  blanket  or  a  good  gown,  than  that 
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Jack  or  Bill  should  maunder  away  his  evenings  listening 
to  a  gentleman  who,  the  vicar  and  his  sister  said,  taught 
a  lot  of  things  as  were  mere  lies — as  could  be  proved  by 
the  Bible  any  day.  And  when  you  come  to  talk  of 
independence — well,  it  is  all  very  well  for  folks  who 
have  enough  to  be  so  high,  but  the  Bible  itself  says 
the  rich  ought  to  give  to  the  poor ;  and  that  would 
never  have  been  said  if  it  was  a  shame  for  the  poor  to 
take  what  was  given. 

So  the  women  argued;  and  the  constant  dropping 
wore  away  the  granite  of  self-respect,  and  by  degrees 
made  the  men  as  little  averse  from  pauperization  as 
themselves. 

Coincident  with  this  more  direct  appeal  to  their 
personal  interests,  carried  on  by  means  of  the  women, 
the  vicar  did  his  best  to  sap  Richard's  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  men  by  the  way  of  the  intellect.  He 
always  spoke  of  him  with  a  high-bred,  archangelic 
kind  of  pity,  as  St.  Michael  might  speak  of  Lucifer,  if 
also  with  the  satirical  contempt  of  a  scholar  for  a  quack. 
He  was  careful  never  to  treat  him  as  an  intellectual 
equal,  when  discussing  him  with  those  who  were  well 
affected  to  agnosticism  ;  only  as  a  specious  charlatan 
who   could   be   turned   inside   out    by   any  thoroughly 
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well-read  divine.  Por  instance,  Father  Truscott,  who 
preached  to  them  1 1st  Sunday  on  the  divine  character  of 
Authority — or  Brother  Swinfen,  who  proved  to  them  the 
personal  existence  of  Satan  and  the  everlasting  and 
material  pains  of  hell,  and  besought  them  as  reason- 
able men  to  conquer  the  one  and  escape  from  the  other 
by  the  means  held  out  to  them  by  the  Church  and  her 
ordinances — either  could  blow  Mr.  Fullerton  out  of  the 
water  in  ten  minutes,  and  prove  him  for  what  he  was — 
an  impudent,  mendacious,  presumptuous  infidel.  It 
grieved  him,  he  said  with  fine  manly  pity — noble 
magnanimity  and  toleration  for  the  innocently  misled — it 
grieved  him  to  see  how,  for  want  of  some  one  to  expose 
his  errors,  they,  the  honest  men  of  Crossholme,  not  able 
to  devote  themselves  to  this  poor  charlatan's  favourite 
subjects,  had  been  led  to  believe  in  errors  <at  which  any 
really  scientific  man  would  laugh,  and  which,  announced 
to-day  as  final  and  infallible,  would  be  overthrown  to- 
morrow by  a  new  theory  and  a  further  discovery.  He  did 
not  promise  more  than  he  could  perform,  he  said  at  the 
Bible  class  where  he  mostly  shot  these  bolts  which  were 
to  transfix  Apollyon  ; — he  would  lay  the  two  schemes  of 
thought  candidly  before  them,  and  leave  them  to  judge 
between  Divine  Truth  and  Mr.  Fullerton's  falsehood. 
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In  accordance  with  which  promise  he  gave  lectures 
on  Richard's  special  night  of  Monday,  and  on  his  own 
ground  of  science.  He  got  specialists  down  from 
London  to  do  the  hard  work  for  him  ;  but  whoever 
lectured,  the  proofs  always  went  the  opposite  way  of 
Richard's,  and  showed  that  all  the  conclusions  to  which 
that  infidel  had  come  were  full  in  the  teeth  of  evidence 
and  in  defiance  of  eternal  fact.  And  then  he  fell  back 
on  the  possibility  of  mystery  and  the  impossibility  of 
disproof,  and  challenged  them  to  show  where  his  explana- 
tion of  things  was  less  credible  than  Mr.  Fullerton's.  Both 
postulated  the  same  thing,  which  he  called  God  and  the 
other  Force — he  a  divine,  living,  beneficent,  and  alUwise 
Providence,  the  other  dead,  unintelligent  law.  And  now, 
granting  his  view  to  be  the  truth — as  it  was — there  was 
nothing  in  the  Bible  that  should  disturb  or  perplex  them. 
Miracles  were  as  much  an  order  of  the  Divine  rule  as 
ordinary  law ;  for  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
Power  which  had  made  could  not  control,  and  that  the 
creature  might  not  be  regulated  by  the  Creator. 

This  was  the  back-bone  of  all  his  arguments  :  Who 
shall  limit  ?  ever  clinched  by  the  exhortation  to  believe 
Christianity  and  the  Bible  at  all  events.  "  If  not  true, 
no  harm  is  done  ;  but  if  true,  and  you  reject  it,  where 
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will  you  be  then  ?     Consigned  to  eternal  perdition  and 
the  never-ending  torments  of  hell !  " 

These  lectures  were  always  accompanied  by  tea  and 
buns,  by  music  and  singing,  and  enlivened  by  pretty 
pictures  hung  against  the  walls  and  often  changed.  The 
women  were  encouraged  to  come  and  bring  their  knitting 
or  sewing  with  them  ;  and  all  that  remained  over  of  the 
tea  and  cake  was  slipped  into  maternal  pockets  for  the 
little  ones  left  at  home.  There  was  nothing  to  pay  for  all 
this  as  at  the  Institution,  which,  respecting  their  indepen- 
dence, Richard  wanted  his  men  to  feel  more  their  own 
property  than  his  gift.  But  Mr.  Lascelles  gave  everything 
and  demanded  only  obedience  in  return.  One  clause 
in  this  charter  of  obedience  touched  on  the  matter  of 
literature,  which  was  to  be  limited  to  such  books  as  were 
approved  of  by  him.  Nothing  whatever  was  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  infidel  library  of  the  Institution,  and  only  such 
works  read  as  were  supplied  by  the  lending  library  pre- 
sided over  by  the  vicar.  Then,  his  demands  growing  as 
he  felt  his  way  onward  and  made  his  footing  more  secure, 
the  men  were  required  to  absent  themselves  altogether 
from  the  Institution ;  and  the  members  sensibly 
diminished,  as  did  that  of  the  agnostic's  Monday 
hearers.      All  but  those  thoroughly  committed  and  in 
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earnest  began  to  drop  in  only  shyly  and  at  rare  intervals, 
instead  of  constantly  and  boldly;  some  looking  half  afraid 
of  being  seen  there,  with  the  sentiment  of  breaking  the 
law  and  being  trounced  for  it,  if  caught ;  and  others  with 
a  false  courage  which  betrayed  them  as  much  as  the 
franker  discomfort  of  the  more  timid.  Then  the  vicar 
got  up  village  sports,  such  as  cricket  and  football, 
but  only  for  his  own  party — thereby  breaking  up  the 
teams  which  hitherto  had  played  together.  For  he 
allowed  no  one  in  his  field  who  was  not  a  regular 
churchgoer  and  communicant;  whereby  he  won  over 
not  a  few  from  among  Mr.  Fullerton's  men,  when  the 
play  had  become  stinted  for  want  of  players.  He  gave 
large  donations  too,  for  every  conceivable  purpose, 
ecclesiastical  or  secular,  social  or  intellectual — but  only 
for  communicants — rigidly  excluding  all  who  went  to 
that  infidel  shop  over  there  by  the  Abbey  Park  gates. 

All  of  which  recruited  so  many  for  the  army  of  the 
Church  Militant  that  brother  and  sister,  when  they 
reckoned  up  their  gains  as  they  often  did  at  the 
Vicarage,  were  justified  in  saying  between  themselves 
that  the  infidel  stronghold  was  thoroughly  invested  by 
now,  and  that  Apollyon  would  soon  be  brought  low. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  John  Graves  and  George 
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Pearce,  his  son-in-law,  were  tenants  on  the  Molyneux 
estate  ;  that  Tom  Moorhead's  shop  and  forge  belonged 
to  the  Abbey ;  and  that  Adam  Bell's  shop  was  on  part 
of  the  glebe.  The  vicar  had  soon  made  short  work  of 
the  little  chandler,  or  rather  he  himself  had  made  short 
work  of  his  own  coquetting  with  infidelity;  for,  as  we 
know,  long  before  pressure  had  been  put  on  any  from 
without,  Adam  Bell  had  executed  his  manoeuvre  of 
retreat,  and  had  faced  round  with  his  back  to  Mr. 
Fullerton  and  his  eyes  on  Mr.  Lascelles.  He  therefore 
was  safe  in  his  holding  ;  but  John  Graves,  his  brother 
Ben,  George  Pearce,  Dick  Stern  and  others  in  the  little 
street  called  Church  Row,  were  in  danger ;  and  Tom 
Moorhead's  lines  too  would  have  to  be  changed,  if  he 
did  not  reform  before  it  was  too  late.  What  Richard 
had  feared  in  the  beginning  was  preparing  now  to  be  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  if  these  men  would  not  come 
over,  then  should  they  be  driven  out.  There  were  others 
beside  these  who  were  as  clearly  committed  to  Richard 
and  agnosticism  ;  but  they  need  not  be  brought  on  the 
scene,  which  they  would  encumber  not  illustrate. 

Though  Mr.  Lascelles  was,  by  the  very  necessities  of 
his  position,  revolted  by  the  presumptuous  independence 
of  these  recalcitrant  members  of  the  Christian  community, 
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he  was  all  the  same  determined  not  to  lose  a  chance  of 
bringing  them  into  the  fold  ;  and  from  the  first  treated 
the  three  chief  misdemeanants  with  special  consideration. 
He  listened  with  stately  courtesy  to  their  arguments, 
halting  and  broken  as  they  were — arguments  which  had 
more  of  the  result  than  the  method,  and  which  showed, 
as  with  all  the  ill-grounded,  that  they  believed  because 
they  had  been  told,  not  because  they  had  found  and 
proved ;  and  he  did  his  best  to  destroy  their  confidence 
in  themselves  and  their  instructor  by  sudden,  sharp,  and 
searching  questions  which  they  were  by  no  means  ready 
to  answer ;  such  as  those  crucial  tests  of  all  anti-evolu- 
tionists :  How  about  the  missing  link  ?  and  the  bridge 
between  two  diverse  kingdoms,  whereof  no  man  has  yet 
found  the  exact  moment  nor  the  precise  form  ;  while — 
may  not  Life  be  the  work  of  a  Divine  Intelligence, 
external  to  things,  as  well  as  be  the  inherent  property  of 
brute  matter  slowly  evolving  itself  into  consciousness? 
Even  Mr.  Fullerton  was  obliged  to  stop  at  the  Un- 
knowable :  why  then  not  one  form  of  mystery  which  was 
comforting  rather  than  another  which  was  dreary  ? 

But  though  the  men  could  not  meet  him  with  scholarly 
arguments,  and  though  they  were  neither  to  be  bribed  by 
favour  nor  bent  by  fear,  yet  some  among  them  a  little 
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wavered,  and  confessed  that  science  did  not  give  them 
everything.  George  Pearce  was  the  one  who  was  cooling 
to  the  doctrine  of  Law  and  the  self-consciousness  of 
matter  in  favour  of  spiritual  insight  and  Divine  in- 
fluence, while  Tom  Moorhead  was  only  the  more 
strengthened  in  bull-headed  opposition  by  the  vicar's 
arguments  against  him. 

And  now,  having  exhausted  his  stock  of  forbearance, 
Mr.  Lascelles  drew  on  that  other  fund — his  righteous 
indignation;  and  resolved  that  the  Church  should  no 
longer  be  vexed  by  the  continued  presence  at  her  gates 
of  these  her  enemies.  John  Graves  and  his  son-in-law 
were  tenants-at-will  whom  a  month's  notice  would  dis- 
possess at  any  time,  but  Tom  Moorhead  had  a  lease 
terminable  at  three  months'  notice.  The  vicar,  of  course, 
had  Cuthbert's  consent  in  his  pocket ;  and  he  was  going 
to  make  the  blacksmith's  holding  a  test  of  his  power  over 
Hermione. 

George's    sickly   wife   was    scarcely   well    over   her 

trouble,  when  the  vicar   called  one  day  at  the  house. 

She  was  sitting  over  the  fire  nursing  her  baby,  whose 

poor  little  flickering  life,   after  having   almost  cost  her 

own,  was    evidently  not   destined  to  remain  long  in  a 

world   which  is  intolerant  of  weakness   and  where   the 
vol.  11.  o 
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poor  have  to  work.  It  had  been  a  bad  time  all  through 
for  Nanny,  but  the  vicar  and  his  sister  had  been  that 
dutiful,  she  said  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  she  could 
never  forget;  and  Sister  Barbara  from  the  Home  had 
been  like  a  mother  to  her.  If  it  had  not  been  for  all  of 
them  indeed,  she  would  never  have  held  on  ;  but  they 
had  wrought  for  her  main  grandly,  and  she  and  her  child 
had  been  spared, 

When  George,  mindful  of  his  independence,  had 
wished  to  reject  their  help  and  send  them  back  with 
their  pannikins  unemptied  and  their  jellies  untouched, 
they  had  put  aside  his  scruples  with  such  true  honest 
human  feeling— they  had  been  so  Christian,  so  com- 
munistic if  you  will,  so  earnest  only  to  preserve  a  new- 
born life  for  the  world,  and  to  be  of  service  to  a  sick 
creature  needing  care — there  had  been  such  a  marked 
absence  of  all  proselytizing — when  he  was  by — that  his 
pride  and  his  fears  alike  had  been  set  at  rest ;  and  he 
was  fain  to  be  thankful  for  help  which  saved  his  wife  and 
child,  and  asked  nothing  in  return  but  the  leave  to  serve. 

Even  the  vicar  had  not  bothered  him  with  religion  ; 
though  he  had,  unknown  to  him,  prayed  with  Nanny 
lying  there  between  life  and  death — and  touched  her 
heart  once  and  for  ever,  as  he  knew  he  should.      He 
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had  left  George  to  events  which,  he  calculated  rightly, 
would  do  the  same  work  for  him  through  his  affections  ; 
and  now  he  came  to  drive  in  the  nail  and  see  how  great 
a  weight  he  could  hang  on  it. 

When  he  went  into  the  cottage  Nanny  rose  with 
unconscious  grace  and  intentional  reverence.  The 
vicar's  handsome  person,  courtly  manners,  and  high- 
priestly  assumptions  had  taken  possession  of  her  imagin- 
ation, as  much  as  his  condescension,  and  the  human 
kindness  of  the  whole  body  of  High  Church  workers, 
had  softened  her  heart  and  aroused  her  gratitude.  She 
smiled  all  over  her  poor  wan  face  when  he  stooped  his 
fine  head  and  came  in  with  that  grand  mingling  of  the 
gentleman  and  the  priest  which  was  so  essentially  his 
characteristic.  And  she  smiled  still  more  and  blushed, 
when  he  shook  hands  with  her  so  paternally,  and  looked 
at  the  baby  and  patted  its  face  with  his  fore-finger,  and 
told  her  to  be  seated,  and  inquired  minutely  how  things 
went  with  her  and  her  child — "  as  if  he  had  been  an  old 
wife  himself,"  she  said  to  George  with  animation  ;  "and 
he  such  a  grand  gentleman  ! " 

And  then,  sitting  down  by  her,  he  opened  fire 
cautiously,  and  told  her  what  had  to  be  done. 

He  was  very  sorry,  he  said  ;  no  one  more  so  ;  and 
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he  had  kept  young  Mr.  Molyneux  quiet  until  now,  always 
hoping,  like  Moses,  that  God  would  soften  the  stubborn 
hearts  of  those  who  were  now  His  enemies,  and  turn 
them  to  grace  and  truth ;  but  now  he  could  keep  their 
landlord  back  no  longer.  He  was  determined,  said 
Mr.  Lascelles  with  an  air  half  pitying  half  approving, 
not  to  give  longer  tenancy  to  a  set  of  men  who  defied 
God  and  denied  His  Holy  Word,  and  despised  all  that 
he  and  every  other  Churchman  held  most  dear  and 
sacred.  And  Nanny  could  see  for  herself,  he  said,  that 
it  was  scarcely  fitting  for  a  man  like  Mr.  Molyneux  to 
harbour  those  who  were  on  the  road  which  her  father 
and  husband,  and  some  others  in  the  Row,  had  taken. 
Would  she  like  to  give  shelter  to  a  man  who  slandered 
her  mother,  and  did  all  the  harm  that  he  could  to  her 
husband,  and  would  kill  her  child  if  he  had  the  chance  ? 
Would  she  not  rather  bid  him  begone  and  shut  the 
door  hard  and  fast  against  him,  than  keep  with  him  on 
terms  of  friendship  and  even  give  him  a  house  near  to 
her  own?  And  this  was  just  what  they  who  were 
Christians  felt  for  those  who  crucified  Christ  afresh  by 
their  infidelity.  So  that  she  could  scarcely  be  surprised 
if  Mr.  Molyneux  did  not  want  to  keep  that  lot  as 
tenants,  and  preferred,  on  the  contrary,  men  who  would, 
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at  the  least,  not  hinder  nor  blaspheme  the  work  of  the 
Church  in  the  parish. 

To  which  poor  Nanny  assented  sorrowfully,  not  able 
in  justice  to  deny. 

Well  then,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  the  vicar  went  on 
to  say.  Her  father  was  too  much  set  on  his  own  way 
for  any  hope  of  his  giving  in,  but  George — might  he  not 
be  influenced  ?  He  would  not  be  the  first  unbelieving 
husband  who  had  been  saved  by  a  believing  wife. 
Winter  too  was  on  them.  She  was  delicate  and  not  able 
to  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  flitting,  and  the  child  was 
too  weakly  to  be  taken  into  a  new  cold  house,  with  all 
the  draughts  about  and  nothing  warmed.  Could  she 
not  prevail  on  George  to  give  up  going  to  Mr. 
Fullerton's  lectures,  and  to  take  his  name  off  the  list 
of  members  of  the  Institution  ? — that  hot-bed  of  in- 
fidelity which  did  no  good  here  and  would  ruin  him  for 
everlasting !  It  was  not  much  to  ask  ;  and  then  he 
would  keep  his  home  and  not  expose  her  and  their  little 
one  to  certain  danger  and  probable  death. 

The  vicar  pleaded  with  Nanny  long  and  eloquently, 
and  when  he  left  he  had  got  her  promise  to  influence  her 
husband — if  she  could  •  and  if  she  could  win  over  her 
father,  then  would  her  crown  of  glory  be  complete  . 
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This,  however,  was  not  likely.  John  found  in  the 
darkness  of  agnosticism  more  comfort,  because  less 
contradiction,  than  there  was  for  him  in  the  light  of 
revelation — which  leaves  things  in  the  same  state  as  the 
other,  he  used  to  say,  but  entangled  by  the  admission  of 
a  Power  which  could  set  them  all  straight  if  it  would  ; 
sin,  misery  and  ignorance  all  to  be  done  away  with  by  a 
breath — Satan  pardoned — hell  abolished — and  the  reign 
of  virtue  and  happiness  begun  to-morrow,  if  only  it 
would  !  He  was  a  strong-headed,  noble-minded  kind 
of  man  who  could  suffer  without  need  of  comfort ; 
but  George  was  of  a  slighter  mental  make,  younger  and 
not  habituated  yet  to  pain ;  and  sorrow  broke  him  up 
as  it  breaks  up  women,  and  made  him  yearn  for 
external  support.  Nanny's  near  skirting  by  death  had 
stirred  him  deeply.  It  had  sent  him  to  his  knees  for 
the  absolute  want  of  some  one  to  whom  to  cry  aloud  in 
the  darkness — for  a  Father  to  lay  hold  of— a  Saviour 
to  redeem  him.  Man's  philosophy  was  all  very  well  as 
a  quiet  mental  speculation,  but  it  fell  dead  and  dry  on 
his  soul  when  in  pain  ;  and  when  the  vicar  told  Nanny, 
and  Nanny  repeated  it  to  him  as  of  her  own  notion, 
that  God  was  leading  him  through  sorrow — chastening 
him  as  a  sinner  before  receiving  him  as  a  son — he  let  the 
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words  sink  into  his  heart :  good  seed,  said  the  vicar, 
which  would  germinate  and  bring  forth  fruit  in 
abundance. 

Yet  it  was  misery  untold  to  him  to  feel  that  men 
would  have  the  right  to  say  he  was  a  turncoat — ratting 
like  Adam  Bell,  or  the  like  of  him,  and  leaving  the  ship 
for  fear  of  its  sinking.  Never  in  his  life  before  had  there 
been  a  breath  against  his  character  ;  and  though  he 
should  go  into  the  more  powerful  camp,  if  he  went  out 
from  his  own,  yet  he  dreaded  that  men  should  say  how 
he  had  failed  his  word.  Nevertheless,  there  was  his 
own  conscience  with  which  he  had  to  reckon,  and  that 
terrible  word  :  "  If  it  be  true  ?  "  that  haunted  him  night 
and  day. 

At  Nanny's  earnest  request,  he  had  just  been  reading 
an  old  copy  of  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  which 
had  belonged  to  her  mother,  and  to  which,  be  sure,  she 
did  not  know  the  vicar  would  have  objected;  and  he  felt 
like  Christian  before  his  way  had  been  made  clear,  while 
still  knocking  at  the  little  wicket-gate  and  carrying  that 
heavy  burden  of  unforgiven  sins  at  his  back.  And  then 
he  loved  his  wife  dearly,  and  she  had  influence  over 
him — such  as  good,  tender,  modest  women  have  over 
good  and  somewhat  feminine-natured  men.     So  indeed, 
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for  the  matter  of  that,  had  his  father-in-law  influence  ; 
and  so  had  Richard  Fullerton.  But  all  the  same,  in 
spite  of  the  arguments  of  this  last,  "  If  it  be  true  ?  "  stuck 
like  a  leech,  and  disposed  him  to  listen — and  more  than 
listen — when  Nanny  pleaded  recantation  of  his  errors 
and  the  abandonment  of  Richard  Fullerton  for  the 
Church  and  Christianity. 

She  got  so  much  of  her  own  way  that  he  consented 
to  her  public  churching  next  Sunday ;  and  also  to  the 
public  baptism  of  the  child.  The  vicar  had  told  her 
plainly  that,  should  it  die  unbaptized,  he  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  nor  have  any 
funeral  service  read  over  it.  And  he  had  added  with 
compassionate  emphasis  :  "  Poor  little  frail  lamb  !  It 
seems  scarcely  able  to  live  through  to-day ;  and  that  it 
should  be  deprived  of  eternal  life  by  man's  cruel 
blindness  ! " 

This  was  the  argument  that  finally  moved  Nanny, 
and  through  her  secured  George.  He  consented  to  her 
prayer,  partly  because  it  was  her  prayer  and  partly 
because  "  there  might  be  something  in  it."  That  "  sort 
of  a  something "  might  be  real  after  all ! — and  he  said 
that  he  would  go  with  her  and  face  the  neighbours  like 
a  man.     It  was  too,  only  what  he  owed  the  vicar  for  his 
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kindness — he  confessed  to  that ;  and  Mr.  Fullerton  was 
not  the  gentleman  to  object  to  an  act  of  gratitude, 
looking  at  things  all  round. 

Wherefore  next  Sunday,  those  who  knew  how  matters 
had  been  with  the  carpenter  and  his  father-in-law  were 
edified  or  scandalized,  according  to  their  feelings  and 
what  they  thought  consistent,  to  see  George  Pearce  and 
his  wife  at  church  ;  where  she  was  churched,  their  child 
baptized  and  publicly  received  into  the  body  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  The  next  day  John  Graves  and  a 
few  more  had  notice  to  quit  at  the  month's  end;  and 
Nanny,  while  crying  bitterly  for  her  father's  trouble,  felt 
as  if  the  Lord  had  interposed  to  save  her  and  her  own 
house  from  destruction. 

But  if  only  John  would  have  flown  out  at  him  ! 
thought  George,  as  they  sat  in  a  little  group  about  the 
younger  man's  fireside.  It  would  have  been  a  relief  if 
he  would  have  turned  against  him  and  called  him  a 
few  hard  names — undeserved  in  fact,  but  by  the  look  of 
things  only  too  well  merited  !  His  gentleness  was  the 
poor  young  fellow's  heaviest  cross  ;  but  railing  was  not 
much  in  John's  way,  and  he  knew  that  George  had 
become  a  convert  for  conscience'  sake  and  not  because 
he  was  a  rat  and  afraid  of  consequences. 
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Still,  it  had  come  at  an  awkward  moment.  John 
felt  that  as  much  as  George  did  himself.  It  had  a  bad 
look,  and  looks  go  as  far  as  things  sometimes ;  and 
people  must  be  less  given  to  evil-thinking  than  most  are, 
if  they  can  accept  such  a  coincidence  as  this  as  acci- 
dental, and  not  see  in  it  the  best  way  of  escaping  a 
forfeit  after  having  played  on  the  chance  of  winning. 
Tom  Moorhead  was  not  of  that  liberal  kind,  nor  was 
Uncle  Ben,  nor  Dick  Stern,  nor  Allen  Rose,  nor  any 
one  else  who  had  received  his  notice  to  quit.  Each 
had  his  word  to  fling  at  George  when  the  papers  came 
in,  and  he  was  left  undisturbed ;  and  when,  for  the  first 
time  for  ten  years  or  more,  John  went  off  to  the  lecture 
alone,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  left  a  death  behind  him,  and 
had  lost  for  ever  the  son  who  had  been  dear  to  him. 
Poor  George  felt  badly  too,  when  he  saw  his  friend  and 
father  go  without  him ;  but  he  was  acting  according  to 
his  conscience  and  giving  his  new  thoughts  a  chance ; 
and  though  the  direction  had  been  in  every  way 
different  he  had  been  trained  by  Richard  Fullerton  in 
self-reliance  and  courage  towards  his  own  convictions. 

How  different  indeed  it  all  was  !  Instead  of  the 
Great  Stone  Book  of  Geology  from  which  Mr.  Fullerton 
was  wont  to  recite  his  lessons  for  the  day,  Nanny  made 
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her  husband  read  aloud  some  parts  of  the  New- 
Testament  which  Mr.  Lascelles  had  indicated ;  and  she 
herself  kneeled  down  and  prayed  for  faith  and  forgive- 
ness out  of  a  little  Manual  of  Devotion  which  also  he 
had  given  her,  at  the  very  moment  when  that  defiant 
lecturer  was  proving  to  his  hearers  not  only  the  inutility 
but  also  the  presumption  and  rebelliousness  of  prayer, 
on  either  hypothesis  of,  in  the  one  case  absolute  law,  in 
the  other  an  omnipotent  and  beneficent  Power  as  the  ruler 
of  the  universe. 

"Where  is  George?"  asked  Richard,  who  knew 
nothing  of  yesterday's  testimony  in  the  church. 

John  Graves  looked  away,  embarrassed  and  distressed. 

"Not  ill,  I  hope?"  he  asked  again. 

"  Not  in  body,  sir,"  said  John. 

"  In  trouble  ?     What  is  amiss,  John  ?  " 

"  He  has  been  got  hold  of,  sir.  Nanny's  illness 
troubled  him,  you  see,  and  made  him  feel  lonesome  and 
like  in  the  dark.  He  said  to  me  the  day  when  she  was 
at  the  worst,  '  Oh,  father  !  if  I  could  but  pray  and  believe 
that  I  should  be  heard ! '  and  now  you  see,  sir,  it  has 
come.  He  had  the  child  baptized  yesterday  in  church, 
and  he  was  there  himself  to  see  it  done.  I  doubt 
if  he'll  come  here  again ;   and  I'm  sorry ;  but  a  man's 
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convictions  must  be  respected,  however  far  adrift  they 
may  be." 

"  I  am  sorry,  too,"  said  Richard  gravely.  "  I  can  see 
it  all.  Mr.  Lascelles  hit  the  right  moment.  They  are 
all  clever  in  that." 

"  Yes,"  said  John,  with  a  slight  sigh ;  u  what  between 
coaxing  and  bullying,  working  on  men's  fears  and  their 
affections,  their  self-interest  and  their  superstition,  they 
get  hold  of  a  vast  more  than  would  ever  go  over  of 
themselves.  They  have  got  hold  of  my  daughter  through 
George,  and  I  am  sorry  that  it  came  at  this  moment,  of  all 
others  in  the  year." 

He  stopped,  and  looked  down  on  the  ground,  rubbing 
his  chin  thoughtfully. 

"  Why  now  ?  "  asked  Richard,  with  a  sudden  flush. 

Had  his  own  miserable  story  leaked  out  ?  Was  the 
world  made  free  of  his  humiliation — his  despair  ? 

"  Well,  you  see,  sir,  we  are  all  warned,"  said  John  ; — 
"all  of  us  in  the  Row  as  belong  to  the  Institution,  and 
George  is  the  only  one  left  unmolested.  I  know  the  lad, 
and  I  know  that  he  is  as  pure  as  a  child  from  any  under- 
hand dealing ;  but  some  of  the  men  misdoubt  him ; 
and  looks  are  ugly — there's  no  doubt  of  that  ! " 

"I   am  sorry  to  hear   that  you  have  to  leave  your 
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house,"  said  Richard.  "  Where  are  you  thinking  of 
going?" 

The  tailor  shook  his  head. 

"  There's  ne'er  a  place  would  suit  me  for  my  work," 
he  said;  "and  Mr  Molyneux  knows  that.  I've  been  a 
tenant  on  the  estate  these  thirty  years  for  my  own  hand, 
and  my  father  he  had  the  place  for  as  many  years  before 
me.  It  seems  hard ;  but  new  men  and  new  measures  ! — 
that's  about  the  size  of  it  now,  here  away  in  Crossholme." 

"  If  you  are  harassed  and  want  a  place,  I  will  build 
one  for  you  and  for  your  brother  Ben,  and  all  who  are 
dispossessed,"  said  Richard.  "  I  should  like  to  have  the 
lot  of  you  as  my  tenants." 

John  Graves  looked  up  and  smiled. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  he  answered  heartily  ;  "  and  not  a 
man  among  us  but  would  rather  have  you  for  his  landlord 
than  any  other."  Then,  in  rather  an  anxious  tone,  he 
added,  "  I  hope  you  do  not  feel  yourself  poorly  this 
evening,  sir  ?  You  are  looking  what  one  may  call  a  little 
out  of  sorts." 

" No,"  said  Richard  quietly ;  "I  am  all  right,  thank 
you,  John." 

"Glad  to  hear  it,  sir.  Keep  well;  for  you  are  our 
main  prop,  you   know,  Mr.  Fullerton,"   said  the  tailor, 
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looking  into  the  other's  face  with  frank  sympathy  and 
undisguised  friendliness.  Whereupon  the  two  men  shook 
hands  and  parted,  and  Richard  went  back  to  his  desolate 
home,  and  felt,  as  did  John  Graves,  that  death  had  taken 
those  most  beloved  from  him. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    NEW   DEPARTURE. 

The  threatened  eviction  of  the  men  in  the  Row  stirred 
the  village  greatly.  This  was  only  what  might  have 
been  expected,  and  what  indeed  Mr.  Lascelles  had 
foreseen  and  provided  for.  He  knew  that  the  action 
was  harsh,  and  that  to  turn  out  of  their  homes  a  body 
of  hard-working,  sober,  respectable  men  because  they 
did  not  go  to  church  and  believed  in  science  rather 
than  revelation,  was  as  close  on  persecution  as  the  times 
will  allow.  But  he  calculated  on  the  natural  respect  of 
humanity  for  force  and  thoroughness — if  also  its  natural 
abhorrence  of  tyranny  had  to  be  considered  as  well — 
and  he  thought  that  he  would  make  the  bold  stroke 
boldly  and  abide  by  the  issue. 

He  heard,  of  course,  that  it  was  Richard  Fullerton's 
intention  to  build  cottages  for  trie  dispossessed  ;  and  he 
smiled  when  he  heard  it.  He  would  suffer  the  houses 
to  be  built,  sure  en  nigh;  but  who  would  be  the  tenants 
was  another  mat;   r.     The  weather  was   such  however, 
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that  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  present  beyond 
marking  out  the  ground  and  digging  the  foundations ; 
and  meanwhile  Mr.  Fullerton  managed  to  lodge  John 
Graves  and  his  brother  Ben  in  a  house  of  largish  size 
which  happened  to  be  vacant ;  while  Ringrove,  in  spite 
of  what  he  knew  would  be  Hermione's  displeasure  and 
Virginia's  distress,  found  places  for  many — Dick  Stern 
and  Allen  Rose  among  the  number ;  and  the  rest  were 
housed  by  Mr.  Nesbitt  and  the  local  Laodiceans.  Thus, 
as  things  turned  out,  the  break-up  was  not  so  disastrous 
as  it  had  threatened  to  be,  and  the  men  were  not  ruined, 
while  the  Church  had  shown  her  power.  She  meant  to 
show  more  yet  before  the  end  of  all  things ;  but  for  the 
present  this  preliminary  blow  was  enough. 

Meanwhile,  though  much  was  said,  nothing  was 
done  ;  and  that  burning  in  effigy,  discussed  at  Tom 
Moorhead's,  never  came  off.  Tom  would  not  have  been 
sorry  to  have  had  a  hand  in  it,  and  would  have  given  his 
best  hat  with  a  free  heart  if  it  would  have  made  the 
likeness  closer ;  but  on  the  whole  they  thought  better  of 
it.  Mr.  Fullerton,  they  said  among  themselves,  would 
be  main  sure  to  object,  and  the  notion  died  out  as  some 
others  had  done.  The  village  talked  over  the  eviction — 
which  they  persisted  in  taking  to  be  rather  the  work  of 
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the  vicar  than  of  that  softy,  young  Molyneux — as  men  on 

'Change  talk  over  the  imperial  war  that  chances  to  be  on 

hand ;  and  some  said  one  thing  and  some  another ;  but, 

save  here  and  there  a  half-hearted  malcontent  '  taking 

pet'  with  the  Church  and  absenting  himself  for  a  few 

Sundays  from  the  services — to  go  back  when  his  temper 

had  cooled — no   action  was   taken.      On  the  whole — 

though  everyone  said  it  was  a  shame  and  a  sin,  and  Mr. 

Lascelles  was  no  better  than  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and 

they  would  have  to  look  sharp  if  they  didn't  all  want 

to  be  made  into   slaves — yet,  in  spite  of  all  that,  the 

Englishman's   veneration  for  strength   carried  the  day, 

and  if  the  vicar  got  ill-will  from  some  he  got  respect 

dashed  with  fear  from  more. 

At  the  Abbey  that  kind  of  lull  which  follows  on  a 

storm  fell  on  the  household  after  the  discussion  between 

the   two   men,    and   the   rearrangement   of    their    lives 

between   Hermione   and   her   husband ;   and  for  a  few 

weeks    things   were    apparently   tranquil — as    death    is 

tranquil.     No  bystander  could  have  seen  that  the  love 

which  had  been   so   deep   and   true  had    received   its 

death-blow,  and  that   there  was  as  little  real  peace  as 

happiness   in   this   well-ordered,    well-mannered   family. 

Hermione,  secretly  dissatisfied  with  herself,  and,  like  all 
vol.  11.  p 
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women,  regretting  the  love  which  she  had  finally  re- 
pulsed, at  the  first  did  not  care  to  aggravate  her  secession 
by  unnecessary  bitterness ;  and  the  vicar,  satisfied  with 
his  substantial  gains,  left  off  for  the  moment  grasping  at 
the  fringes.  Knowing  that  weakness  is  always  an  uncer- 
tain holding,  and  fearful  lest  Hermione  should  go  back 
on  her  old  self  if  the  tension  were  too  strong — aware 
that  crafty  angling  gives  length  of  line,  and  that  rest 
must  sometimes  be  taken  even  in  a  struggle — Mr. 
Lascelles  took  things  quietly  for  the  time,  and  let  the 
present  fetters  wear  themselves  easy  before  he  put  on 
new  ones.  He  even  seemed  to  give  his  adversary  some 
slight  advantage  by  a  relaxation  of  Church  observances, 
which,  by  the  way,  Nature  herself  commanded. 

The  winter  had  set  in  with  exceptional  severity; 
snow-storms  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  frost 
did  not  break  in  between.  The  short  days  were  sunless 
and  dark,  and  "  mattins "  and  evensong  were  perforce 
given  up  for  want  of  attendants.  Both  Hermione  and 
Virginia  had  rather  bad  colds ;  and  the  vicar  was  afraid 
of  too  much  austerity  in  the  discipline  which  yet  was 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his  influence.  Had 
the  daily  services  been  continued  he  would  not  have 
allowed  either  to  join  in  them  ;  and  without  them,  if  not 
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quite  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left 

out,  they  would  have  been  something  like  it.     Theresa 

Molyneux,   with   her    increasing    thinness,   her   hollow 

cough   and   constant  fever,  was  out  of  the  bounds  of 

possibility  in  weather  which  tried  strong  men  and  killed 

off  the  weak  and  aged  ;  and  Mr.  Lascelles  did  not  think 

the  soul  of  tough  Aunt  Catherine  of  so  much  importance 

that  he  should  arrange  daily  service  mainly  for  her  benefit. 

Others  of  the  female  members  of  his  congregation  were 

also  ill  and  disabled ;   so   that,   after  deliberation,  he 

thought  it  wiser  to  abandon  early  daily  prayer  until  the 

weather  should  change,  than  to  go  on  in  spite  of  the 

elements,  and  make  the  Magnificat  include  bronchitis, 

and  the  Grace  culminate  in  pneumonia. 

All  that  was  required  for  the  present  of  the  faithful 

who  were   in  tolerable   health  was   attendance   on   the 

Wednesday  and   Friday   services,   early  celebration   on 

Sunday,  and  that  all-important  weekly  confession  which 

gives    the    priest    supreme    control   of    the   family,    so 

that  he  can  break  up  a  dangerous  love  and  an  opposing 

unity  if  he  will,  as  the  seed  of  a  upas  tree  planted  in  a 

clay  pot  would   soon   split  it  into   fragments.      These 

duties   were  imperative  on   all  who  would   stand  well 

with   their  local  pope   and   be  sure  of  their  place   in 

p  2 
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heaven;  but  these  led  to  no  domestic  collision  at  the 
Abbey. 

For  though  Richard  kept  more  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  than  he  had  ever  done  before,  yet  he  could  not 
constitute  himself  either  their  gaoler  or  their  spy ;  and  so 
long  as  he  knew  that  certain  things  were  not  done,  he 
had  to  content  himself  with  the  rest.  When  he  asked 
Virginia,  as  he  almost  always  did  at  breakfast :  "  Have 
you  been  out,  my  child  ? "  and  she  answered :  "  No, 
papa,"  he  was  satisfied  that,  so  far,  the  spoke  of  common 
sense  had  been  put  into  that  murderous  ecclesiastical 
wheel,  and  that  the  car  of  Juggernauth  had  been  stopped 
to  this  extent  in  its  destructive  course.  He  did  not  know 
of  all  the  notes  which  passed  in  the  day  between  the 
Abbey  and  the  Vicarage;  of  the  exhortations,  the  con- 
fessions, the  constant  spiritual  presence  that  was  never 
suffered  to  fade  from  their  consciousness.  He  only 
knew  that  for  about  a  fortnight  those  two  dear  ones  of 
his,  whom  he  was  believing  to  guard,  did  not  do  anything 
monstrously  unwise,  and  that  neither  Mr.  Lascelles  nor 
any  other  of  the  clergy  entered  the  house.  But  this  was 
only  the  outside  of  things  ;  the  core  remained  the  same. 

His  keeping  so  much  nearer  to  them,  and  seeing  so 
much  more  of  their  actions,  did  not  in  the  end  advance 
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Richard's  cause  with  either  wife  or  daughter.  Kind  and 
gentle  as  he  was  to  both,  he  was  all  the  same  a  hindrance 
— an  overseer  and  controller  in  one,  whose  companionship 
must  not  be  suffered  to  bring  pleasure  and  which  hindered 
what  it  did  not  give.  Had  they  not  been  warped  and  held 
as  they  were,  this  new  frequency  of  association  would  have 
been  infinite  joy,  but  now  it  had  come  too  late  : — "  too 
late  !  "  sighed  Hermione,  looking  back  to  the  old  shrine 
with  its  withered  flowers  and  defaced  god,  while  borne 
away  by  a  stronger  will  than  her  own  to  the  temple 
where  that  god  was  accursed  and  his  worship  the  un- 
pardonable sin. 

While  the  weather  was  so  bad  that  they  were  perforce 
kept  so  much  in-doors,  to  have  Richard  coming  in  and 
out  continually,  now  with  a  scrap  of  news  from  the  day's 
paper,  now  with  a  beautiful  bit  of  fairyland  revelation  by 
the  microscope,  if  sometimes  embarrassing  when  notes 
had  to  be  written,  and  the  like,  yet  sometimes  was  not 
wholly  unpleasant — at  least  to  Hermione,  whose  humour 
varied  with  the  hour.  To  Virginia,  more  intense  and 
less  personally  swayed,  her  father's  presence  was  always 
now  a  pain.  But  when  the  worst  of  the  winter  broke 
and  their  lives  were  ordered  back  into  the  old  groove  of 
religious     activity,   while    Mr.    Lascelles    resumed    his 
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command,  it  became  an  unmitigated  torture  to  both 
alike. 

How  could  they  go  to  the  Vicarage  daily — that  ark 
of  their  peace ! — as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do, 
when  Richard  smilingly  proposed  to  accompany  them  in 
their  walk  or  asked  to  be  taken  with  them  in  the  carriage? 
They  might  say  that  they  had  parish  work  to  attend  to 
once  or  twice  in  the  week,  perhaps; — but  every  day? 
Impossible  !  Unless  they  wished  to  bring  things  to  a 
premature  crisis,  they  must  be  "  well  and  wise  walking  " 
as  the  Khans  of  the  legends ;  and  how  devoted  soever 
they  might  be  in  spirit,  yet,  as  they  were  told  by  their 
respective  Directors,  they  must  be  wary  in  action. 

How  unhappy  they  all  were  !  Mr.  Lascelles  and 
Sister  Agnes  bitterly  resented  this  slight  obstruction  to 
the  completeness  of  their  control ;  and  their  bitterness 
reacted  in  rather  spiteful  castigation  of  the  two  who 
suffered  most.  The  Sister's  coldness  nearly  broke 
Virginia's  heart  and  sent  her  to  her  knees  in  agonies  of 
grief,  whereby  she  was  made  colder  and  yet  colder  to 
her  father  as  some  sort  of  expiation  \  while  Hermione — 
now  chafed  by  the  vicar's  satirical  congratulations  on  the 
evident  peace  established  between  her  and  her  husband 
—  now  excited  to  spasmodic  self-assertion  by  his  allusions 
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to  her  rights  of  property  and  sighing  regrets  that  she 
could  not  take  back  her  gift  of  control — "  not  being 
strong  against  the  man  whom  she  had  loved  so  fervently  " 
— roused  to  feverish  unrest  of  vanity  by  his  praise,  to 
unwholesome  excitement  by  his  half-checked  words,  his 
suddenly  averted  eyes,  his  ostentatious  self-control — 
discontented  with  herself  and  her  life,  her  past  and  her 
present  alike — soon  slipped  into  the  state  and  place  from 
which  that  fortnight's  rest  had  apparently  rescued  her. 
Her  heart  torn  between  those  two  opposing  influences — 
now  longing  to  throw  herself  into  her  husband's  arms, 
beseeching  him  to  forgive  her  sin  against  his  love  and 
to  take  her  to  himself  as  of  old — now  kneeling  to  Mr. 
Lascelles,  confessing  her  most  intimate  feelings,  her  most 
secret  thoughts,  and  giving  herself  to  his  guidance  ; 
oscillating  between  wifely  love  and  ecclesiastical  fana- 
ticism—  old  affections  and  new  excitements — it  was 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  if  her  humour  became  varied 
and  uncertain  beyond  what  it  had  ever  been  before. 
Neither  was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  how  things 
really  were  with  her  too,  if  Virginia  had  an  anxious  kind 
of  look,  restless  and  searching,  like  a  caged  creature 
looking  for  means  of  escape. 

This  closeness  of  companionship  which  was  to  guard, 
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unite  and  reclaim,  was  daily  becoming  insupportable  to 
both  Hermione  and  Virginia;  and  consequently  daily 
more  disastrous  to  Richard's  own  interest.  It  threw  the 
charm  of  difficulty  and  the  fascination  of  the  forbidden 
into  the  scale  with  the  other  attractions  found  at  the 
Vicarage.  Hermione's  interviews  with  Mr.  Lascelles 
— Virginia's  with  Sister  Agnes  and  Father  Truscott — 
were  briefer  and  seldomer  than  before,  but  they  were 
more  fervid  and  intense  in  consequence.  So  much  had 
to  be  packed  into  a  small  compass  ;  and  certain  feelings, 
certain  resolves  and  wishes,  like  gun-cotton,  gain  force 
by  compression.  Do  what  he  would  Richard  felt  the 
ground  giving  way  under  his  feet,  and  the  hands  which 
he  strove  so  hard  to  retain,  slipping  cold  and  limp  from 
his.  An  evil  fortune  seemed  to  pursue  him  which  made 
all  his  efforts  useless,  and  worse  than  useless.  The  force 
that  opposed  him  was  as  irresistible  as  electricity,  as 
overpowering  as  gravitation  ;  and  he  was  as  relatively 
weak  as  Thor  when  he  stirred  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  and  wrestled  with  that  feeble-looking  crone  whose 
name  was  Age.  And  what  was  true  on  its  own  side 
with  Hermione  was  as  true  with  Virginia,  if  the  threads 
here  were  of  a  slightly  different  complexion  from  those 
which  wove  the  tangled  web  there. 
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When  convinced  that  no  good  was  coming  to  him  or 
to  them  by  the  present  method,  Richard  one  morning 
broached  the  subject  of  foreign  travel,  saying  with  trans- 
parent pretext  : 

"Would  you  not  like  to  escape  the  hard  winter, 
Hermione?  The  weather  is  really  terribly  trying  !  I 
long  for  the  sunshine  and  blue  skies  of  Italy.  What  do 
you  say  ? — shall  we  pack  up  and  go  ?  " 

This  was  much  for  him  to  propose,  pretext  as  it  was. 
He  had  no  travelling  blood  in  him,  and  he  loved  both 
his  home  and  his  work,  his  bodily  quiet  and  mental 
activity,  too  well  to  like  the  idea  of  knocking  about 
foreign  towns  where  was  as  little  repose  as  duty. 

u  Travel  ?  no  indeed ! "  said  Hermione  with  a  made- 
up  shiver,  as  she  turned  her  head  to  the  window  and  the 
dreary  prospect  lying  before  her.  She  seldom  looked  at 
her  husband  in  these  later  days  ;  never  when  she  could 
avoid  it,  met  his  eyes. 

Virginia  looked  at  her  mother  wistfully. 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  go  to  Italy,  mamma  ?  "  she 
asked — "  not  go  to  Rome  ?  " 

"  No,  not  even  to  Rome,"  answered  her  mother  with 
a  forced  laugh.     "  We  are  best  at  home." 

"  If  you  and  the  child  like  it  I  am  ready,  and  should 
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be  glad  to  go,"  said  Richard  turning  to  Virginia  as  an 
advocate  unexpectedly  retained. 

"  Certainly  not ! "  said  Hermione  with  a  nervous 
cough.     "  It  makes  me  cold  to  think  of  it." 

Mr.  Lascelles  had  prepared  her  for  the  chance  of 
this  proposal.  He  had  foreseen  it,  and  had  warned  her 
so  that  she  should  not  be  taken  by  surprise. 

"  A  very  few  days  of  easy  travelling  in  well- warmed 
carriages  would  take  us  out  of  all  this  snow  and  frost 
and  bring  us  into  summer  sunshine  and  spring  flowers," 
said  Richard,  drawing  on  his  imagination  liberally. 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  urged  Virginia ;  "  it  would  be  so 
lovely  at  Rome  now  !  " 

Her  mother  gave  her  a  warning  look. 

"  If  you  like  to  go  with  your  father,  do  my  dear," 
she  said.  "  I  will  not  hinder  you.  I  shall  not  go.  I 
would  not  dream  of  leaving  home  at  this  time ;  but  you 
can  if  you  like,  of  course." 

"  Virginia  would  be  a  very  sweet  travelling  companion," 
said  Richard  fondly  ;  "  but  without  her  mother,  I  doubt 
if  either  she  or  I  would  like  it." 

Hermione  blushed  and  looked  embarrassed. 

"  You  are  very  good,"  she  said  shyly,  like  a  great  girl 
receiving  a  compliment   from  her  lover.      "I  dare  say 
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Italy  would  be  very  pleasant  just  now — I  am  sure  indeed 
that  it  would — but  for  many  reasons  I  am  best  at  home, 
and  it  is  only  waste  of  time  to  talk  about  going." 

On  which  she  got  up  and  left  the  room,  on  pretence  of 
attending  to  some  domestic  duty  which  did  not  exist  and 
which  she  would  not  have  attended  to  if  it  had  existed. 

For  her  reward,  Mr.  Lascelles  assured  her  that  all  the 
heavenly  hierarchy  were  well  pleased  with  her  constancy, 
and,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose  perhaps,  that  he 
himself  was  entirely  content.  But  he  warned  her  that 
the  infidel  against  whose  wickedness  they  were  both 
arrayed  would  spread  his  snare  again  ;  and  he  prepared 
her  with  her  weapons  of  defence  against  those  "  innumer- 
able devices  of  Satan "  of  which  this  objectionable 
agnostic  was  supposed  to  be  the  chosen  executant. 
Wherefore  it  came  about  that,  when  Richard  went  back 
on  the  same  subject — this  time  emphasizing  his  own  wish 
by  complaining  of  not  feeling  well  ; — and  indeed  he  was 
looking  miserably  ill; — of  suffering  from  the  weather, 
craving  for  sunshine,  wanting  change,  excitement,  move- 
ment— Hermione  took  up  an  argumentative  tone,  saying 
with  a  kind  of  unnatural  firmness  and  indifference  which 
showed  clearly  enough  what  was  the  unconquerable 
strength  of  will  behind  her  : 
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"  If  you  really  require  change,  Richard,  go  abroad 
by  all  means.  We  shall  take  no  harm  and  you  will  get 
good." 

"  But  will  you  not  come  with  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Impossible,"  was  her  only  answer. 

"  I  should  not  care  to  go  without  you,"  he  said  with 
grave  tenderness. 

"Oh,  that  is  childish,"  she  answered  with  mock 
primness.  "Old  married  people  as  we  are  we  can 
afford  to  be  separated  for  a  few  weeks  without  breaking 
our  hearts." 

As  she  said  this  she  suddenly  crimsoned,  then  turned 
aside  with  a  little  laugh  as  affected  as  the  rest. 

"  And  if  I  laid  it  on  your  duty  as  a  wife  ? "  asked 
Richard  with  a  smile,  but  conscious  that  he  was  trying  a 
dangerous  experiment. 

"I  should  then  oppose  you  with  my  duties  as  a 
proprietor,"  said  Hermione,  repeating  her  lesson.  "  If 
you  left,  I  should  stay  behind  to  look  after  my  affairs." 

She  spoke  in  a  level,  artificial  voice,  her  heart 
misgiving  her.  But  Superior  had  told  her  what  to  say, 
and  she  was  bound  to  obey  him. 

Reading  between  the  lines  Richard  understood  so  far. 
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"Morse"— the  bailiff— " would  attend  to  all  the 
business  details,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  I  should  not  choose  to  give  everything  up  to 
Morse.  I  would  prefer  to  superintend  them  myself," 
she  answered. 

He  smiled.  Her  words  called  up  one  of  the  sweet 
images  of  the  past. 

"  It  would  be  pretty  to  see  you  over  the  books,"  he 
said,  remembering  her  old-time  inability  to  add  up  a 
page  in  a  day  ledger  with  tolerable  exactness,  and  her 
general  confusion  between  pence  and  shillings  which 
made  the  total  not  a  little  misleading. 

Hermione  flushed. 

"  It  is  your  fault  that  I  can  do  so  little,"  she  said 
with  petulance.  "  I  think  it  is  very  hard  that  I  know  so 
little  of  my  own  affairs ;  and  I  must  say  I  do  not  like  to 
be  so  entirely  in  the  dark  as  I  have  been  kept  all  my  life." 

This  was  the  first  card  of  the  new  lead,  the  first 
indication  of  the  new  departure. 

Richard  looked  at  her  full  and  straight  in  the  face— 
his  own  was  grave  rather  than  stern. 

"  You  shall  be  enlightened  on  all  that  concerns  us  at 
any  moment  when  you  will  give  me  your  attention,"  he 
said.     "  I  have  no  wish  to  keep  you  in  the  dark." 
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"  It  is  very  odd  then  that  you  have  done  so," 
said  Hermione.  Then  repenting  of  her  injustice,  she 
added  impulsively  :  "  No,  I  should  not  say  that  after 
all !  It  has  been  the  fault  of  my  own  wretched 
indolence." 

"  Less  that  than  the  result  of  your  loving  trust,"  said 
Richard.  "Where  one  can  do  all  single-handed,  is  it 
not  a  waste  of  force  to  employ  two  ?  But  for  my  own 
part  I  shall  be  delighted  to  show  you  all  the  mysteries  of 
book-keeping  and  lease-letting.  When  will  you  come 
for  your  lesson  ?  " 

He  smiled  again  as  he  spoke.  The  vision  of  her 
pretty  golden  head  bending  over  the  accounts  in  his 
study,  as  she  used  in  the  first  days  of  their  marriage, 
when  she  thought  that  somehow  her  money  had  grown 
in  the  night  because  she  put  down  an  account  of  fifteen 
pounds  in  the  shilling  column  and  was  the  triumphant 
possessor  of  so  much  more  than  she  had  a  right  to  expect 
— the  vision  of  her  certain  mistakes  and  their  pleasant 
correction  came  before  him  as  perhaps  the  beginning  of 
a  new  life  between  them  and  the  sweeping  away  of  those 
wretched  misunderstandings  by  which  they  were  kept 
asunder. 

"When   will    you   come,   wife?"   he   asked    again, 
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forgetting  the   terms   on  which   they  were   living,  and 
leaning  forward  with  sudden  eagerness. 

She  felt  the  false  move  that  she  had  made.  What 
would  Superior  say  if  he  heard  of  this  monstrous  pro- 
position of  friendly  intercourse  with  her  excommunicated 
husband  ?  and  what  would  he  do  were  she  to  assent  to 
it  ?    The  thought  made  her  shiver. 

"  If  you  go  from  home  I  will  find  it  all  out  by 
myself,"  she  said  hurriedly,  in  the  tone  of  one  half- 
frightened.  "And,  as  you  say,  while  you  have  the 
management  of  things,  I  am  not  wanted." 

And  then  the  conversation  dropped.  Richard  went 
wearily  into  his  study  while  she,  stifling  her  heartache  by 
first  reading  a  page  or  two  of  De  Imitatione,  turned  to  an 
illumination  which  the  vicar  had  begged  her  to  do  for 
his  own  private  room.  It  was  to  be  a  secret  between 
them ;  and  secresy  gave  it  a  greater  charm  and  carried 
with  it  a  deeper  danger.  But  even  though  the  work 
pleased  her,  and  Superior  was  the  centre  of  her  holiest 
feelings  and  highest  life — so  she  was  for  ever  repeating 
to  herself— a  tear  dropped  on  the  vellum,  which  gave 
her  infinite  trouble  to  work  over. 

After  this  nothing  more  was  said  about  leaving 
Crossholme.  Here  too  Richard's  aim  had  been  taken — 
and  had  failed. 
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Things  went  on  in  this  uncomfortable  way,  the  gulf 
between  this  infidel  father  and  husband  and  his  con- 
verted beloved  growing  deeper  and  wider  day  by  day, 
till  suddenly  on  a  certain  Wednesday  morning  Hermione 
and  Virginia  appeared  at  the  breakfast-table,  dressed  in 
black,  and  with  a  generally  austere  air  that  Richard  must 
have  been  blind  not  to  have  seen.  They  had  been  down 
to  "  mattins,"  and  Hermione  had  evidently  been 
weeping;  while  Virginia  was  even  more  serious  than 
usual,  and  with  more  of  that  perplexed  and  feverish 
expression  which  had  lately  taken  the  place  of  her  former 
calm  intensity.  Religion  with  her  had  been  neither  fear 
nor  doubt  nor  yet  division  of  feeling.  It  had  been  one 
straight  path  which  she  was  called  on  to  follow,  and 
which  she  would  have  died  rather  than  forsake.  Now 
something  had  sprung  up  within  her  soul  of  which  even 
her  mother,  even  Superior  was  ignorant — and  must 
remain  so  until  she  had  seen  her  way  once  more  clearly. 
But  during  this  time  of  fighting  through  her  difficulties, 
she  was  almost  as  unhappy  as  her  father,  almost  as  torn 
and  tossed  and  hesitating  as  her  mother.  And  her  face 
on  this  Wednesday  morning  was  the  mirror  of  her  mind. 

Richard  looking  at  them  curiously — manlike  not  at 
the  first  understanding  how  the  change  in  their  general 
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appearance  had  been  made — noticed  that  neither  took 
more  for  breakfast  than  a  small  cup  of  coffee  without 
milk,  and  a  small  square  of  toast  without  butter.  He  let 
the  eccentricity  pass  without  comment.  Truth  to  say 
he  was  growing  afraid  of  troubling  the  waters  which  he 
could  not  control  when  he  had  stirred,  and  which  healed 
no  one  who  went  down  into  them.  Luncheon  he  had 
by  himself;  and  when  he  asked  where  the  ladies  were 
he  was  told  they  were  at  church.  The  rusty  little  bell  of 
the  schoolroom  had  been  tolling  lugubriously  all  the 
morning — this  soft,  mild  February  morning,  with  the 
first  breath  of  the  future  spring  stealing  out  from  the 
banks  and  bushes.  But  Richard  did  not  know  what  was 
afoot.  He  only  saw  that  something  more  than  ordinary 
was  on  hand  in  the  ecclesiastical  world,  and  wondered 
what  superstitious  vagary  it  might  be. 

At  dinner,  things  were  as  odd  as  they  had  been  at 
breakfast,  and  as  dreary  as  at  his  solitary  luncheon. 
The  flowers  and  table  ornaments  had  all  been  removed ; 
and  the  soup  which  would  have  been  familiar  enough  to 
a  Frenchman  in  his  "  meagre  *'  days,  was  unfamiliar  to 
Richard  Fullerton.  The  salt-fish  too  was  not  a  frequent 
dish  at  his  table,  and  he  himself  disliked  it.  So  did 
Hermione  and  Virginia  ;  but  they  took  nothing  else,  and 
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of  this  sparingly ;  and  the  meats  which  followed  were 
manifestly  prepared  for  one  person  only,  and  placed 
before  him  alone. 

It  was  a  solemn  and  essentially  funereal  dinner ;  and, 
though  of  late  their  meals  had  been  silent  and  dull  to  an 
embarrassing  extent,  to-day  things  surpassed  themselves, 
and  the  self-evident  mortification  of  the  flesh  of  the 
believers  made  the  personal  indulgence  of  the  heretic 
seem  gross  and  shameful. 

"  Why  do  not  you  and  Virginia  eat  ?  "  asked  Richard 
of  his  wife. 

Love-names  and  tender  epithets  had  dropped  between 
them.  Hermione  had  repulsed  them  too  often  to  make 
it  possible  for  any  man  with  self-respect  or  dignity  to 
continue  what  was  so  evidently  unwelcome;  and  Virginia's 
shrinking  from  her  father  when  he  spoke  to  her  tenderly 
was  as  visible  as  used  to  be  her  former  delight  in  his 
fondness. 

"  It  is  Ash  Wednesday,"  said  Hermione  with  a 
reproachful  accent. 

"  But  if  it  is  Ash  Wednesday,  why  should  you  not 
eat  your  dinner?"  he  returned,  helping  himself  to  the 
fricassee  of  pigeon  which  formed  his  sinful  entree. 

"  It  is  fast-day  with  us,"  said  Hermione,  emphasizing 
the  pronoun. 
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Richard  looked  up  with  a  sudden  flash  of  scorn. 

"  So ! — you  are  pleasing  the  Great  First  Cause  by 
eating  sparingly  of  a  very  disagreeable  kind  of  food,  and 
letting  your  gastric  juice  play  the  mischief  with  your 
mucous  membrane  l"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Richard  !  what  a  horribly  gross  way  to  put  it !"  said 
Hermione. 

"  It  is  the  true  way,"  he  answered.  "  What  rational 
relation  can  you  make  between  salt-fish  and  the  higher 
life,  parsnips  and  the  Unknowable  ?  " 

"  These  things  are  nothing  in  themselves,"  said  Her- 
mione.    "  The  value  is  in  obedience  to  the  Church. " 

"  It  is  a  comfortless  kind  of  thing,"  returned  her 
graceless  husband.  "  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  see  the 
ethical  value  of  indigestion  or  the  religious  sublimity  of 
hunger." 

"  The  strait  way  is  not  the  way  of  pleasure,  and  we 
were  not  sent  into  the  world  to  seek  heaven  by  our 
senses." 

Hermione  said  this  with  the  oddest  kind  of  demure- 
ness  possible — odd,  because  so  evidently  this  was  a 
lesson  learnt  and  a  doctrine  superimposed  on  the  ori- 
ginal material,  and  was  in  no  wise  spontaneous  or  real. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Richard.     "  Good 
Q  2 
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digestion  and  happiness,  prosperity  and  virtue,  are  often 
interchangeable  terms  in  life.  The  worst  crimes  known 
to  humanity  have  come  from  the  most  rigid  ascetics ; 
and  insufficient  as  well  as  improper  food  disorders  the 
liver,  and  in  consequence  the  brain,  quite  as  much  as 
over-indulgence." 

11  And  the  rich  man  and  the  needle's  eye?"  she  asked 
with  weak  sarcasm. 

"  Oh  !  that  is  all  humbug,"  he  answered  hastily. 
"  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  spoken  of  there  meant 
simply  communism  and  self-impoverishment.  We  have 
the  right  to  suppose  that  the  rich  young  man  was  wise 
enough  to  understand  that  almsgiving  demoralizes  more 
than  it  helps,  and  that  the  conscientious  capitalist,  using 
his  wealth  for  wages,  is  the  best  providence  which  the 
working  man  can  have.  Rich  men,  as  a  rule,  are 
infinitely  more  virtuous  than  the  poor,  because  they  are 
better  educated  and  have  fewer  temptations.  We  do 
not  find  the  dangerous  classes  among  the  rich,  any  more 
than  we  find  the  diseases  induced  by  want  and  misery 
among  the  well-housed  and  well-fed.  So  why  go  back 
to  conditions  from  which  it  is  the  end  of  civilization  to 
escape?" 

"  I  prefer  the  way  of  the  Church  and  her  teaching," 
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said  Hermione  stiffly.  "And,  if  you  please,  we  will 
drop  the  conversation.  When  you  can  call  the  Bible 
humbug  it  is  time." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you,"  said  Richard.  "  But 
I  confess  with  shame  that  I  lose  patience  at  times  when 
I  see  a  book  which  dealt  with  quite  a  different  condition 
of  civilization  and  range  of  thought  from  our  own,  used 
as  the  eternal  obstacle  to  progress  and  reason ;  and  in 
my  own  life  made  the  destroying  agent  of  my  happiness. 
The  idolatry  which  you  deprecate  when  applied  to 
Vishnu  and  Siva  is  nowhere  so  absolute  as  in  this  blind 
worship  of  myths  and  axioms  which  might  suit  the  child- 
hood of  society,  but  which  the  science  of  a  maturer  age 
checks  and  refutes  at  all  points." 

"  If  you  say  another  word  in  the  same  strain  I  will 
leave  the  table,"  said  Hermione  severely ;  while  Virginia, 
her  pale  face  full  of  colour,  rose  abruptly  and  left  the 
room  without  speaking.  "  It  is  useless  to  talk  to  you," 
she  continued  with  temper.  "  Let  us  speak  of  some- 
thing else — or  not  at  all — which,  perhaps,  would  be 
best." 

"  No ;  let  us  speak  of  something  else — of  your  new 
dress,"  said  Richard,  feeling  that  he  would  rather  have 
it  all  out  now  at  once,  and  thinking  that  perhaps  a  little 
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personality  of  application  might  shame  his  poor  wife  into 
some  return  to  common  sense.  "  What  are  you  and 
Virginia  wearing  to-day  ?  You  look  as  if  you  had  been 
to  a  funeral." 

"  We  are  in  Lent,"  said  Hermione,  severely. 

"Mourning?" 

"  Yes ;  the  Church,  our  mother,  is  in  mourning,  and 
we  are  her  children." 

"  The  modern  milliner's  version  of  the  Eastern  filthy 
dust  and  ashes  ?  Forty  days  of  sombre  ugliness  !  Hard 
on  unregenerate  men  like  myself,  who  love  bright  colours 
and  who  take  pride  in  the  wife's  beauty,  the  daughter's 
grace  !  " 

He  spoke  with  sadness,  dashed  with  mockery  as  the 
salt  which  lifted  it  up  from  the  deadness  of  mere  sorrow. 

"  If  you  want  bright  colours  look  at  the  new  house- 
maid," said  Hermione  with  a  scornful  accent. 

"  Yes  ?  I  have  never  taken  much  notice  of  the 
housemaids  or  their  dresses,"  he  returned  quietly.  "  But 
I  fervently  hope  that  all  my  household  is  not  going  into 
black  because  of  Lent,  and  the  fables  of  Greek  and 
Syrian  mythology  which  it  has  incorporated  ?" 

"  If  they  wish  to  remain  in  my  service  they  will," 
replied  Hermione  with  strange  emphasis.      "  Have  you 
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finished  ?  If  so,  I  will  go  to  Virginia.  Your  coffee  will 
be  brought  to  you.  Good  night.  Do  not  disturb 
yourself  for  us  again." 

"  Am  I  not  to  see  you  or  the  child  again  to-night  ?  " 
asked  Richard,  not  raising  his  eyes.  He  could  not 
accustom  himself  to  this  painful  estrangement;  and 
every  fresh  proof,  every  new  phase,  increased  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  sorrow,  till  he  sometimes  wondered  how  he 
lived  through  the  agony  of  his  days. 

"No,"  said  Hermione,  she  too  not  looking  up,  but 
trying  to  remember  all  that  Mr.  Lascelles  had  said  to  her 
this  morning — trying  to  realize  Richard's  iniquity  so  that 
her  heart  might  harden  itself  against  him.  "  Virginia  and 
I  wish  to  end  this  solemn  day  in  peace  and  holiness.  We 
do  not  wish  all  our  sacred  associations  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  blasphemies  of  which  you  are  so  liberal." 

"As  you  will,"  said  Richard.  "  It  is  but  one  more 
sacrifice  to  your  Moloch  !  "  He  sighed  heavily.  "  When 
and  where  will  it  all  end  ?  "  he  said  half  to  himself. 

"That  lies  with  you  alone,"  replied  Hermione. 
"Truth  is  unchangeable,  and  we  are  in  the  way  of 
truth.  Good  night.  I  will  wish  Virginia  good  night  from 
you." 

"Good  night,"  was  his  reply  made  with  a  faltering 
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voice.  "  This  Lent — this  time  of  mourning — at  which 
you  are  playing  is  too  sorrowful  a  reality  for  me  !  " 

She  made  no  answer.  What  could  she  say?  She 
knew  it  all  only  too  well  ;  but  he  was  an  atheist,  and  it 
was  his  own  fault  if  he  suffered.  He  had  cut  himself  off 
from  peace  as  from  light,  as  from  truth  j  and  the  hideous 
master  whom  he  was  serving  was  but  dealing  with  him 
according  to  the  law  of  his  being. 

With  a  sigh  as  sad  as  his  own  she  turned  from  him 
silently.  As  she  closed  the  door,  he  crossed  his  arms  on 
the  table,  and  laid  his  face  on  them  wearily.  If  only  he 
could  see  the  end  of  it  all !  He  would  wait  in  patience 
and  in  love,  he  would  be  forbearing,  and  he  would  not 
use  his  rights  if  only  he  might  hope  that  one  day  he  should 
recover  what  now  he  had  so  strangely  lost.  But  things 
were  growing  worse,  not  better ;  and  his  hopes  were 
dimmer  and  his  heart  heavier  as  the  days  passed  one 
after  the  other,  each  bringing  some  new  triumph  to  his 
enemy,  some  new  discomfiture  to  himself.  And  he — he 
could  no  more  arrest  nor  improve  than  if  his  beloved 
were  at  the  point  of  death,  and  he  called  on  the  Primal 
Force  to  bring  them  back  to  life ! 

As  he  sat  thus,  a  sudden  gasp,  a  sudden  spasm  at  his 
heart,  brought  him  back  from  regrets  to  consciousness. 
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He  had  had  much  discomfort  about  his  heart  of  late,  and 
more  than  once  these  sharp  pains  had  startled  him  as 
now.  But  the  faintness  which  followed  soon  passed  ; 
and  when  Jones  brought  in  the  coffee  he  saw  nothing 
save  that  his  master  was  deathly  pale,  and  with  a  look  of 
pain  on  his  mild  fine  face  that  made  the  man's  heart  ache 
for  sympathy ;  and  that  made  him,  too — being  by  no 
means  really  "  converted,"  though  he  seemed  to  be  so  to 
please  his  mistress — swear  silent  oaths  against  "  that  black 
rascal,"  as  he  called  the  vicar,  which  would  have  got  him 
a  decent  penance  had  they  been  repeated  in  confession. 

The  severities  which  began  on  Ash  Wednesday  were 
continued  through  Lent ;  and  the  slight  relaxing  of  dis- 
cipline that  had  been  permitted  during  Advent  was  now 
exchanged  for  the  strictest  austerities  that  have  been  as 
yet  formulated  by  the  ritualist  party.  During  this  time 
of  sacred  mourning  and  holy  mortification,  the  strain  on 
the  relations  between  Richard  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
was  increased  almost  beyond  bearing.  Never  had  the 
Church  been  made  so  prominent  in  his  household  ;  never 
had  the  defiance  which  it  inculcated  been  so  openly  flung 
in  the  face  of  his  authority,  so  passionately  proclaimed. 
Every  ecclesiastical  observance  that  had  been  given  up 
for  the  time  was  resumed,  and  more  were  superadded. 
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Wednesday  and  Friday  fastings  with  abstinence-days  to 
boot;  "mattins"  and  evensong,  and  full  services  on 
every  possible  occasion  ;  confession,  with  more  severe 
consequences  of  penance  and  forced  abstention  from 
innocent  enjoyments  not  connected  with  the  Church  than 
had  even  hitherto  been  the  rule  ;  Sunday  spent  wholly 
in  the  schoolroom  and  the  Vicarage  ;  an  ostentatious 
display  of  piety  and  devotion  all  round,  coupled  with  a 
coldness  like  death  to  Richard  the  agnostic,  excommuni- 
cated and  infidel — these  were  the  commands  of  Mr. 
Lascelles — these  Father  Truscott's  directions  ;  and  the 
two  women  under  their  control  fulfilled  them  to  the  letter. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Richard  remonstrated,  in  vain  that 
he  reasoned,  that  he  ridiculed,  that  he  forbade.  His  wife 
and  daughter  opposed  that  silent  stubbornness  of  women 
who  cannot  be  coerced  and  will  not  be  influenced,  and 
went  their  own  way,  no  matter  how  much  he  opposed. 
And  as  Hermione  said  when  he  was  more  urgent  than 
usual  because  of  Virginia's  increased  pallor  and  her  own 
feverish  unrest,  unless  he  absolutely  locked  them  up  and 
they  were  unable  to  get  out,  they  would  go  on  disobeying 
him,  bound  by  a  higher  will  than  any  that  he  knew  or 
could  impose. 
What    could  he  do?     Nothing.     Mr.    Lascelles   had 
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spoken  the  truth — the  law  had  tied  his  hands.  Because 
of  his  speculative  opinions,  the  rights  which  Nature  her- 
self had  given  were  disallowed  by  men's  convention  ; 
and  one  day  his  wife,  at  the  instance  of  her  confessor, 
told  him  that  if  he  persisted  in  interfering  with  either 
herself  or  Virginia,  she  would  apply  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  protection,  and  make  her  daughter  a  ward 
whose  religious  life  the  law  would  respect  and  for  the 
unfettered  exercise  of  whose  duties  it  would  provide. 
Then,  as  Mr.  Lascelles  had  done,  she  offered  him  the 
alternative  of  submission  to  the  new  order  of  things,  when 
he  would  be  let  alone  and  his  abominable  infidelity  so 
far  tolerated  ;  or,  if  not  this,  and  he  chose  to  fight  them — 
well  !  she  would  meet  him  at  his  desire,  and  let  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  judge  between  them  ! 

So  there  the  thing  stood,  and  Richard  could  not 
change  it ;  as  little  as  could  Ringrove,  who  yet  tried  his 
best,  casting  in  his  lot  with  his  friend.  Hermione  and 
Virginia  lived  their  lives,  and  the  reprobate  husband  and 
father  lived  his.  They  met  at  meal-times  and  at  no  other ; 
and  those  meals  were  the  least  painful  when  there  was 
least  said.  Discussion  was  sure  to  breed  increase  of 
bitterness,  and  to  bring  additional  sorrow  on  all  con- 
cerned.    Silence  was  safe,  just  as  dead  men  strike  no 
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blows  ;  and  silence  therefore  was  the  order  of  the  day  at 
the  Abbey. 

But  though  the  clerical  power  had  carried  the  day,  the 
two  Abbey  ladies  were  always  spoken  of  at  the  Vicarage, 
and  by  the  Church  party  generally,  as  persecuted  wit- 
nesses for  the  truth — domestic  martyrs  for  whose  suffer- 
ings the  faithful  were  called  on  to  intercede  fervently  and 
frequently,  and  whose  constancy  they  were  bidden  to 
admire,  and  if  need  be  imitate.  It  was  a  proud  position 
into  which  the  wife  who  had  forsaken  her  vows,  the 
daughter  who  had  abjured  her  obedience,  were  exalted  ; 
and  with  the  self-deception  of  their  kind  they  accepted 
the  martyr's  palm  as  if  it  honestly  belonged  to  them. 
And  while  Richard  Fullerton  was  slowly  breaking  his 
heart  under  the  blight  that  had  fallen  on  him,  the  man 
who  had  conquered  and  the  women  who  had  deserted 
him,  asked  a  blessing  on  their  methods  of  destruction, 
and  bemoaned  themselves  for  their  own  unmerited  mis- 
fortunes. 
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THE      BURNING     FLAX. 

If  Hermione  and  Virginia  were  the  more  interesting 
converts,  because  of  domestic  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
and  substantial  gains  to  the  Church  to  be  secured  for 
the  future,  the  Molyneux  family  were  the  more  advan- 
tageous possession  in  the  present.  Over  them  Mr.  Las- 
celles  was  absolute,  without  the  need  of  exercising  tact 
or  care  in  his  own  conduct,  and  with  no  fear  of  counter 
influence  over  theirs.  He  disposed  of  their  time,  their 
property,  their  persons,  their  actions,  as  if  independence 
and  self-respect  were  words  without  meaning  in  English 
life  ;  and  they  obeyed  him  as  if  they  had  been  born  into 
slavery  and  knew  nothing  higher  than  the  docility  of  dogs 
following  at  the  heel  of  the  master. 

If  he  wanted  more  money  than  he  thought  well  to 
ask  from  Hermione — whom  however  he  was  leading 
deliberately  into  debt,  to  have  a  still  better  purchase  over 
her — he  applied  to  Cuthbert.  If  Cuthbert  had  run  dry — 
as  often  happened   now — he  came   on  Aunt  Catherine 
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who  had  private  funds  beyond  those  which  were  thrown 
into  the  common  stock  ;  and  if  these  funds  were  ex- 
hausted, then  he  drew  on  Theresa's  personal  allowance 
out  of  her  share  of  the  estate — also  thrown  into  the 
common  stock — limiting  her  own  expenditure  to  five 
pounds  a  quarter  and  taking  the  rest  as  a  loan  to  the 
Lord.  From  one  or  the  other  of  these  human  sheep  he 
managed  to  shear  sufficient  wool  for  the  parish  ;  and  the 
vestrymen,  who  knew  to  a  fraction  what  the  vicarage 
yielded,  marvelled  at  the  lavish  outgoings  which  were 
like  the  cruse  of  oil  and  measure  of  meal  that  increased 
with  the  using. 

When  priests  and  brothers  came  down  in  such  num- 
bers as  he  himself  could  not  house  at  the  Vicarage,  he 
told  Aunt  Catherine  how  many  beds  he  wanted,  and  gave 
her  the  names  of  his  guests  as  coolly  as  if  she  had  been 
the  hotel  porter  hired  to  register  arrivals.  He  did  not 
ask,  be  it  understood,  for  this  hospitality  to  his  friends, 
these  gifts  to  the  poor.  He  ordered  what  he  wanted 
without  preface  beforehand  or  thanks  to  follow.  When 
he  wished  this  sick  man  to  have  so  many  pounds  of  beef, 
he  wrote  the  order  on  Churchlands,  as  if  making  use  of  a 
banking  account  which  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about 
overdrawing.     If  he  wanted  the  carriage,  he  sent  down 
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his  man  with  a  message  giving  the  hour  ;  if  he  had  not 
enough  forks  or  spoons,  glasses  or  crockery,  for  the  occa- 
sion, his  housemaid  went  to  Churchlands  with  a  basket, 
commissioned  to  bring  back  so  many.  He  disposed  of 
his  three  proselytes  body  and  soul ;  and  they  knelt  at  his 
feet  and  found  their  pride  in  the  extremes  to  which  they 
carried  their  submission. 

Aunt  Catherine,  besides  her  personal  respect,  which 
was  of  the  most  slavish  kind,  had  an  abject  fear  of  this 
handsome  vicar  of  theirs,  as  the  arbitrary  dispenser  of 
spiritual  pains  and  privileges,  of  eternal  penalties  or 
rewards;  and  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  his  displea- 
sure. The  sacred  powers  of  binding  and  loosing,  which 
he  claimed  as  Priest,  her  superstitious  fancy  accorded 
even  more  liberally  than  he  himself  demanded;  and  she 
often  lost  herself  in  a  dreamy  kind  of  haze  wherein  the 
Honourable  and  Reverend  Launcelot  Lascelles  was 
identical  with  St.  Peter,  with  qualities  and  attributes 
inextricably  intermixed.  More  than  once  she  whispered 
to  her  friends  her  own  conviction  that  the  vicar  of 
Crossholme  was  an  avatar  of  the  Apostle ;  and  she 
added  her  advice  to  pay  the  price  of  humility  and  sub- 
mission now  for  the  sake  of  getting  good  places  hereafter. 
Like  all  unreasoning  people,  she  enlarged  the  permitted 
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borders  by  exaggeration ;  and  like  all  weak  ones  she  was 
a  fetish-worshipper  under  the  name  of  a  Christian. 
"  Superior "  was  the  talisman  by  which  she  was  ruled, 
and  her  credulity  that  by  which  he  conjured;  and  the 
result  of  all  was  that  her  weak  brain  was  becoming  daily 
weaker,  until  it  was  only  too  evident  that  she  would  soon 
degenerate  into  confessed  imbecility,  and  dribble  out  the 
remainder  of  her  life  as  a  harmless  lunatic,  passing  her 
days  in  close  companionship  with  the  demigods  of  the 
Christian  Olympos. 

But  if  Aunt  Catherine  was  still  his  creature,  through 
all  the  subjugation  enforced  and  submission  rendered, 
something  of  a  disturbing  kind  had  of  late  traversed 
Cuthbert's  mind,  which  Mr.  Lascelles,  proud  and  con- 
fident as  he  was,  scarcely  noted,  still  less  set  himself  to 
analyze.  But  there  it  was ;  and  the  question  was,  what 
was  it  ?  Was  it  love  for  Virginia  ?  and  by  that  love  the 
faintest  possible  wearing  away  from  his  former  holy  zeal  ? 
— looking  back  after  his  hand  had  been  put  to  the  plough  ? 

Plain  in  feature,  weedy  in  frame,  awkward  in  gesture, 
poor  Cuthbert  was  little  likely  to  please  a  fastidious  taste. 
He  was  of  the  kind,  when  extraordinarily  animated,  to 
make  short  butts  and  dashes  at  the  object  of  his 
affections  ;  to  take  her  hand  somewhere  about  the  wrist, 
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then  drop  it  after  a  moment's  limp  holding  as  if  he 
had  burned  his  fingers  ;  to  laugh  insanely  at  small  jokes 
whereof  no  one  but  himself  could  see  the  fun  ;  and  to 
ask  her  advice  as  to  the  thickness  of  his  coat  according 
to  the  day,  and  whether  he  should  put  on  his  woollen 
scarf  or  no.  If  "high"  he  would  present  her  with 
copies  of  Fra  Angelico  and  Botticelli;  if  "low"  he 
would  make  the  Bible  do  service  for  his  Ovid,  and  quote 
texts  that  should  give  his  earthly  passion  a  voice  but 
keep  his  soul  in  the  right  way.  If  poetically  mediaeval 
he  would  follow  his  beloved  at  a  respectful  distance  as 
her  servitor  devoted  to  the  joyful  task  of  submission  to 
her  will  and  the  glorification  of  her  graces  \  he  would 
stand  in  sloping  lines  like  the  pictures  of  pages  and 
squires  in  skin  dresses  and  plumed  hats  ;  and  when  she 
spoke  he  would  reply  to  her  with  exaggerated  courtesy 
and  respect ;  he  would  make  weak  verses,  wherein 
his  lute  and  my  lady's  garden  would  often  occur  •  and 
he  would  think  that  he  had  copied  to  the  life  the  early 
Italian  poets  whose  stately  methods  of  courtship  had 
touched  his  fancy.  This  he  would  do  when  of  the  kind 
which  aims  to  live  up  to  its  blue  china,  and  parodies  the 
noble  school  with  whom  passion  is  not  sense  so  much 
as  thought. 

VOL.   II.  R 
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But  he  had  not  got  to  the  length  yet  of  any  of  these 
self-committing  expressions.  He  contented  himself  with 
nourishing  for  Virginia  a  washy,  feeble  sort  of  sentimental 
admiration  which  was  his  version  of  the  magnificent 
insanity  of  which  Romeo  died — of  the  passionate  religion 
for  which  Tasso  suffered.  He  made  love — if  he  made 
it  at  all — by  looks  only.  He  wanted  nothing  more  than 
he  had — which  was  to  see  Virginia  every  day,  and  often 
more  than  once  in  the  day  ;  when  he  would  plant  him- 
self where  he  could  watch  her  pure  and  passionless 
outline ;  his  light  grey  eyes  fixed  on  her  as  if  there  was 
nothing  else  to  look  at.  It  was  like  a  mask  staring  at 
her — the  lips  wide  apart,  and  the  pale  face,  dashed  here 
and  there  with  unhealthy  streaks  of  colour,  set  in  long 
lines  of  solemn  feebleness.  But  he  never  said  anything 
to  her.  It  was  all  dumb  watching,  voiceless  approval, 
and  no  attempt  at  anything  more  ardent.  And  yet 
there  was  a  certain  mute  understanding  between  them 
which  might  mean — anything. 

Though  he  gave  the  idea  his  sanction,  and  preferred 
it  infinitely  to  any  chances  with  Ringrove,  the  vicar  was 
not  much  interested  in  this  tame  wooing  of  his  spiritless 
acolyte.  He  felt  as  sure  of  him  as  of  Virginia,  and 
counted  on  both  as   his   own  devoted  personal  friends 
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as  well  as  the  loyal  children  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
who  would  never  diverge  from  the  strict  line  of  his 
guidance  and  his  teaching.  If  they  were  to  be  married, 
he  would  then  have  to  consider  the  chances  of  such 
changes  as  might  result  from  their  new  relations.  A 
bold  demand  for  the  recovery  of  some  of  that  property 
of  which  the  hypothetical  ancestor  had  robbed  Holy 
Mother  Church  might  be  needful,  seeing  that  earthly 
love  does  sometimes  weaken  ecclesiastical  devotion,  and 
the  claims  of  a  family  have  the  trick  of  setting  them- 
selves against  those  of  a  priest.  And  he  did  not  think 
that  he  should  fail  in  his  appeal  when  the  time  came 
wherein  to  make  it.  But  as  yet  nothing  pressed,  if  some 
things  had  changed. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  zeal  for  vestments  and 
incense,  Cuthbert  had  often  declared  to  the  vicar  that 
nothing  would  give  him  so  much  ease  of  conscience  as 
this  sacred  restitution  of  sacrilegious  wealth.  They  had 
even  gone  over  the  map  of  the  estate  together,  and, 
with  Theresa's  consent  as  joint  heiress,  had  decided 
on  the  farms  and  fields  that  should  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  applied  to  the  endowment  of  the  Church.  Of 
late  however  he  had  rather  fenced  with  the  subject  when 
either  Superior  or  Theresa  spoke  of  it.     Nothing  definite 
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was  done  anyhow  ;  and  he  laid  the  blame  of  the  delay 
on  the  broad  shoulders  of  those  mysterious  sinners,  the 
lawyers.  He  professed  himself  disgusted,  and  even  went 
to  the  length  of  a  feeble  lie  by  saying  that  he  had  written 
letters  of  inquiry  ;  which  he  had  not  done ;  but  the  act  of 
restitution  was  none  the  nearer  completion,  and  the  rent 
skirt  of  the  Mother  was  still  wanting  that  godly  patching. 
Also,  the  young  man  had  a  little  wavered  about  going 
up  for  his  ordination  at  Easter ;  sometimes  saying  that 
he  was  not  prepared  intellectually,  and  the  examining 
chaplain  would  never  pass  him ;  sometimes  pleading 
moral  humility,  and  that  he  was  not  worthy  to  under- 
take the  sacred  office  which  only  holy  men  should  fill. 
But  he  always  ended  by  saying  that  he  would  probably 
go  up  at  Easter  as  originally  proposed,  and  if  not  then, 
yet  certainly  he  would  eventually.  All  the  same  he 
fenced  with  the  one  question  and  drew  back  on  the 
other.  But  though  Mr.  Lascelles  was  often  irritated,  he 
was  never  afraid.  He  smiled  as  he  thought  how  firmly 
he  held  this  weak  brother  in  the  grip  of  his  strong  hand, 
and  how  entirely  he  had  dominated  his  feeble  nature ; 
and  he  believed  that  this  hesitation  was  really  due  to 
what  Cuthbert  himself  said — the  scruples  of  a  supersubtle 
conscience,  which  made  him  feel  unworthy. 
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In  this  state  of  things  Lent  passed  into  its  middle 
term — the  mi-careme  of  Romanism.  It  was  settled  that 
Virginia  was  to  be  confirmed  at  Easter.  Father  Truscott 
was  preparing  her,  and  Richard's  opposition  did  not 
count.  Confirmation  comes  into  the  ordinary  life  of 
respectable  Protestants,  and  the  objections  of  an  infidel 
father  would  go  no  way  in  law.     This  matter  was  safe 

enough ;  that  in  doubt  was  the  girl's  visit  to  C for 

her  "  retreat "  prior  to  confirmation.  To  this  Richard 
would  certainly  never  consent ;  and  as  this  is  no  part  of 
ordinary  respectable  Protestantism,  the  infidel  here  would 
prove  the  stronger  should  it  come  to  a  collision  between 
father  and  daughter — agnostic  and  Christian. 

All  the  same  that  retreat  should  be  arranged  and 
accomplished,  let  it  cost  what  it  would  in  the  way  of 
domestic  peace  and  filial  duty.  So  Father  Truscott 
and  Sister  Agnes  decided ;  and  Mr.  Lascelles  and 
Hermione  approved. 

Father  Truscott  had  almost  taken  up  his  abode  now 
at  Crossholme,  where  he  made  himself  useful  and  did 
more  work  than  anyone  else.  He  helped  the  vicar 
manfully  in  the  parish  and  with  the  services,  and  took 
many  of  his  penitents  off  his  hands.  Of  these,  Virginia 
Fullerton  was  of  course  the  most  important.     He  was 
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carrying  on  a  secret  spiritual  tillage  with  her  that  so 
far  had  borne  no  outward  fruit,  but  of  which  the 
harvest  was  none  the  less  growing — if  silently  and 
secretly,  yet  always  growing.  He  brought  her  books 
and  beads  and  odds  and  ends  of  queer  things  which 
he  called  relics,  and  which  he  gave  to  her  alone,  with 
much  pomp  of  reverence,  requesting  her  to  keep  them 
hidden.  She  was  not  to  show  them  even  to  her  mother. 
Sister  Agnes  was  the  only  person  who  might  handle 
them,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  she  did  so — 
press  them  to  her  forehead,  her  lips — kneel  before 
them  with  outstretched  arms,  invoking  the  protection  of 
•  the  saints  whereof  these  curious  bits  of  dusty  decay  were 
said  to  be  the  sacred  remains.  She  was  the  only  one 
who  knew  all  that  was  going  on  behind  the  scenes,  and 
what  it  meant  and  was  to  end  in.  And  her  countenance 
strengthened  Virginia — that  once  pure  and  transparent 
soul — in  what  was  substantially  a  living  lie.  But  for  this 
countenance  the  girl  would  have  found  her  position 
unendurable;  with  it,  double  dealing  and  falsehood 
masked  as  religion  became  only  too  fatally  easy.  The 
Sister  had  taken  over  her  the  same  kind  of  control  as 
that  which  the  vicar  had  taken  over  Hermione,  and  had 
so   completely   usurped   the   place   of  mother  that  the 
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actual  mother  and  daughter  were  simply  friends,  not 
confidantes.  Sister  Agnes  was  Virginia's  real  mother,  as 
Father  Truscott  was  her  real  father  ;  and  her  conscience 
was  at  rest  when  these  two  approved  what  mamma  and 
the  vicar  would  have  disallowed,  and  that  poor  lost 
servant  of  Satan  at  home  would  have  forbidden. 
Whither  this  little  quartette  of  secret  Illuminati  were 
tending,  and  what  was  being  hidden  from  the  face  of 
day  among  them  all,  time  alone  would  reveal. 

If  Aunt  Catherine  feared  Superior  as  a  vicegerent 
who  could  punish,  Theresa  adored  him  as  a  god  who 
could  bless,  whose  worship  was  in  itself  ecstasy  and 
whose  service  was  its  own  reward.  She  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  she  was  being  used  for  the  glory  of  the 
Church  and  the  conversion  of  the  parish.  But  it  must 
be  under  his  direction,  else  would  the  salt  have  lost  its 
savour  and  piety  its  holiness.  Without  his  words  of 
encouragement,  his  smile  of  approval,  his  counsel,  his 
very  remonstrance — ah  !  how  well  she  knew  that  tender 
joy  of  the  loving  who  kiss  the  rod  by  which  they  are 
chastised  ! — she  would  have  found  religion  but  a  tame 
affair  5  and  her  soul  would  have  drooped  those  ambitious 
pinions  which  had  carried  it  to  such  giddy  heights  of 
enthusiasm,    and   would   have   fallen  down  to  the  safer 
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levels  of  "  reasonable  service,"  as  with  so  many  others 
when  the  overruling  personal  influence  is  withdrawn. 
While  however,  things  continued  as  they  were.  Theresa 
touched  the  confines  of  insanity  in  her  now  ecstasy,  now 
despair ;  and  her  very  life  was  consumed  by  the  fervid 
passion  with  which  she  made  love  to  a  man  under  the 
form  of  serving  the  Church  and  worshipping  God. 

In  one  thing  only  was  she  disobedient  to  her  hiero- 
ophant ;  she  would  not  refrain  from  the  devout  impru- 
dences which  made  her  happiness  and  destroyed  her 
health.  Now  that  Lent  had  come  in  she  fasted  and 
abstained  with  a  very  fierceness  of  self-abnegation,  though 
she  was  in  the  state  which  required  generous  living  and 
frequent  nourishment.  Whatever  the  day  might  be,  she 
was  to  be  found  punctually  in  her  place  at  "martins n 
and  "  evensong,"  and  she  would  have  felt  herself  as  re- 
probate as  unhappy  had  she  missed  Early  Celebration — of 
course  fasting.  She  was  forced  to  give  up  her  pleasant 
task  about  the  temporary  altar  in  the  schoolroom,  as  she 
was  forced  to  give  up  all  of  personal  activity  of  serving. 
Her  failing  strength  compelled  even  her  ardent  mind ; 
and  when  she  had  fainted  two  or  three  times  over  her 
task,  she  had  nothing  for  it  but  submission  to  her  weakness. 

Miss  Pryor,  the  schoolmistress,  who  cherished  for  the 
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handsome  vicar  one  of  those  hopeless  passions  from  a 
distance  which  make  the  romance  of  some  humble 
women's  lives — whereof  the  reality  is  to  marry  the  draper 
— took  the  girl's  work  on  herself,  and  did  it  better. 
This  enforced  renunciation  was  as  much  as  Theresa 
could  bear.  More  would  have  broken  her  down,  even 
though  Superior  himself  would  have  approved.  She 
could  not  bring  herself  to  renounce  her  holy  imprudences, 
more  especially  that  of  attendance  at  the  offices.  Her 
highest  moment  of  happiness  was  when  she  could  see  that 
beloved  priest  standing  between  her  and  the  Divine — 
himself  to  her  the  Divine ;  when  she  could  hear  his  voice : 
let  her  soul  be  carried  as  it  were  in  the  arms  of  his  spirit 
up  to  the  gates  of  heaven  by  his  prayers ;  and  take  her 
especial  share  of  the  benediction  which  had  so  much 
more  significance  when  given  by  him  than  by  any  other ; 
when  she  could  pour  out  her  love  and  call  it  now  a  hymn 
and  now  a  prayer. 

She  could  not  give  it  all  up.  Her  temperament  was 
of  that  imperious  kind  which  is  "  founded  on  absolutes," 
in  matters  of  love  demanding  personal  communion  for 
happiness.  She  was  no  female  Rousseau  to  leave  her 
lover  for  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  him  and  receiving  his 
letters  in  return.     She  could  not  make  herself  content 
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with  memory  or  imagination.  Anticipation  to  be  sure 
did  something  for  her,  but  anticipation  without  fulfilment 
was  only  so  much  additional  pain.  If  she  had  expected 
to  see  Superior  and  been  disappointed,  her  anguish  be- 
came intolerable ;  and  a  sleepless  night  spent  in  passionate 
weeping,  in  feverish  despair,  was  by  no  means  the  best 
kind  of  thing  for  a  girl  whose  life  was  hanging  by  a  thread 
so  frail  that  it  might  snap  from  one  week  to  another. 

Unless  one  of  two  miracles  should  be  wrought  in  her 
behalf,  things  would  evidently  go  ill  with  poor  Theresa. 
If  she  could  not  force  herself  back  to  common  sense 
and  self-control — or  if  a  ritualist  clergyman,  who  found 
his  advantage  in  celibacy,  would  not  break  through  his 
misogamous  vows  and  marry  one  who  was  of  some  slight 
advantage  to  him  as  a  penitent  and  would  be  none  as  a 
wife — there  would  be  one  grave  the  more  in  the  old 
churchyard  before  the  year  was  out.  Failing  either 
alternative,  the  only  chance  for  her  safety  lay  in  her 
immediate  removal;  when  perhaps  a  change  of  scene 
might  induce  a  change  of  interest,  and  her  health  might 
be  restored  because  her  heart  would  be  healed. 

The  vicar  saw  all  this  clearly  enough  and  determined 
to  act  on  it.  Her  hysterical  emotion  troubled  him  by  its 
impetuosity,  and  very  little  more  was  wanted  to  make  a 
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scandal  to  the  Church  by  some  public  display  which 
should  reveal  to  the  world  all  that  it  was  most  important 
to  conceal,  and  tell  even  more  than  the  truth.  Her 
presence  at  the  services  embarrassed  him  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Those  dangerously  bright  eyes  fixed  on  him 
with  such  intensity  when  he  was  performing  the  most 
sacred  functions  of  his  holy  office  disturbed  his  thoughts, 
distracted  his  attention,  and  filled  him  with  dread  of  what 
might  come.  Her  tempestuous  tears  now  distressed,  now 
irritated  him ;  her  self-accusations  of  imaginary  sins,  to 
excuse  the  hysterical  passion  which  she  could  not  control, 
taxed  his  ingenuity  to  soothe  with  becoming  gravity  and 
tenderness  combined  ;  her  despair  when  he  checked  her 
over-zeal,  her  perilous  exaltation  when  he  encouraged, 
perplexed  his  powers  of  management ;  and  he  was  anxious 
to  remove  from  the  place  one  whose  religious  ardour  was 
so  evidently  the  mere  cloak  foi  the  disorders  of  human 
passion. 

More  than  once  before  in  his  career  he  had  made 
devoted  daughters  of  the  Church  by  first  making  devoted 
adorers  of  himself.  A  dangerous  game  at  the  best,  it  had 
never  been  so  full  of  peril  as  now ;  and  though  as  yet  it 
had  always  ended  in  the  sacrifice  of  those  poor  victims 
and  his  own  gain — their   forfeiture  and  his  coming  off 
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scot-free — he  could  not  be  quite  so  sure  in  this  case. 
Theresa's  nature  was  more  impassioned  as  well  as  more 
brittle  than  most  Englishwomen's — more  easy  to  inflame, 
more  difficult  to  subdue,  and  of  an  intenser  quality  all 
through.  But  the  work  of  subjection  after  stimulation 
had  to  be  done ;  and  the  vicar  was  the  man  to  do  it. 

That  dreaded  display  came  just  before  Mr,  Lascelles 
had  decided  on  removing  this  inconvenient  worshipper. 
It  was  on  a  Sunday,  at  morning  prayers,  while  the  Litany 
was  being  intoned.  Weakened  by  her  insidious  illness — 
her  ardent  imagination  still  more  excited  by  the  super- 
fluous fastings,  the  frequent  acts  of  adoration,  the  personal 
austerities,  the  disturbing  confessions  which  made  the 
peril  and  the  joy  of  her  present  unwholesome  state — 
Theresa  went  into  a  kind  of  hysterical  trance,  something 
like  that  which  she  had  had  on  the  day  of  the  Harvest 
Festival  after  her  first  confession  in  the  sacristy.  She 
had  been  much  moved  during  the  service,  weeping  bit- 
terly during  the  confession,  the  psalms,  the  hymns  ;  she 
was  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  spiritual  sin  which  only 
Superior  could  remove — of  her  lost  condition  wherein 
only  Superior  could  save.  But  he  was  so  far  off! — he 
was  like  the  Holy  Mother  whose  protection  she  invoked 
— like  that  Dread  Being  Himself  whose  wrath  she  depre 
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cated.  The  schoolroom  and  all  that  was  in  it  faded  into 
darkness — only  the  vicar's  figure  stood  out  in  light  as  he 
knelt  by  the  reading  desk  and  read  the  clauses  of  the 
Litany,  to  which  the  congregation  and  the  choir  re- 
sponded. Gradually  she  lost  all  sense  of  where  she  was ; 
time  flowed  into  eternity  and  circumstance  was  swallowed 
up  in  feeling.  She  knelt,  with  eyes  strained  on  this  be- 
loved man  whom  fancy  and  fanaticism  had  rendered  more 
beautiful  than  before,  but  had  also  made  awful  and  to  be 
feared  ;  the  responses  died  on  her  lips,  the  sound  of  them 
died  from  her  hearing,  and  when  the  service  was  over 
and  all  rose  from  their  knees  she  was  kneeling  still,  rigid, 
white,  over-wrought,  lost  to  all  outward  sense  and  reason 
alike. 

Aunt  Catherine  touched  her. 

"  Theresa  !  "  she  whispered  ;  "  are  you  asleep  ?  " 

At  the  first  the  girl  did  not  answer,  but  on  the  second 
touch  her  wandering  senses  returned,  and  with  a  shriek 
that  startled  all  in  the  room,  she  cried  out  : 

"  Superior  !  Beloved  Superior  !  Save  me  !  Oh  save 
me  !  I  am  lost  without  you  !  God  has  forsaken  me — my 
God  in  man  do  you  save  me  ! " 

Then  she  fell  backwards  in  an  uncontrollable  fit  of 
hysterics  ;  shrieking,  sobbing,  screaming,  beating  the  air 
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with  her  hands,  fighting  off  imaginary  foes,  calling  again 
on  the  vicar  to  save  her,  and  going  through  all  the 
degrading  phases  of  this  terrible  temporary  madness. 

The  women  sitting  nearest  to  her  gathered  round  her. 
Aunt  Catherine,  herself  in  hysterics  of  a  milder  kind, 
screamed  out  that  she  was  possessed  and  besought 
Superior  to  exorcise  the  demon  and  restore  her  niece  to 
reason  and  calmness.  Miss  Pryor,  shedding  tears,  chafed 
her  hand  and  called  her  "poor  dear"  and  "afflicted 
lamb ; "  while  Sister  Agnes,  who  had  some  common  sense 
in  spite  of  all  her  fanatical  follies,  tried  what  severity  of 
voice  would  do  ;  and  Mrs.  Nesbitt  said  :  "  Carry  her  out 
into  the  fresh  air  and  dash  cold  water  in  her  face." 

Virginia,  pale  and  trembling,  prayed  fervently  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  as  her  contribution  to  the  healing  methods 
of  the  moment ;  and  Cuthbert  mechanically  took  up  the 
thurible  and  swung  a  cloud  of  incense  into  the  room. 
But  nothing  of  this  was  of  much  avail  till  Ringrove, 
leaving  his  place,  strode  a  little  grimly  to  the  agitated 
group,  and  taking  up  the  screaming  girl  in  his  arms  carried 
her,  still  struggling  and  crying  out  like  one  in  agony, 
into  the  open  space  of  playground  before  the  schoolroom. 
There  he  laid  her  on  the  gravel,  and  before  any  one  knew 
what  was  being  done,  Mrs.  Nesbitt  dashed  a  few  cupsful 
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of  cold  water  in  her  face,  and  by  degrees  restored  her  to 
her  senses. 

But  it  had  been  a  horrible  exhibition — to  be  re- 
membered against  the  vicar,  both  now  and  when  the  time 
of  reaction  should  come — if  indeed  it  ever  should  ! 

The  next  day  the  vicar  went  to  Churchlands,  armed 
with  the  scourge  which  it  was  his  duty  to  use. 

He  found  Theresa  lying  on  the  sofa,  looking  flushed 
and  breathing  painfully.  As  he  came  into  the  room  she 
started  up  with  feverish  delight  yet  dread,  afraid  that  he 
would  scold  her  for  the  scene  of  yesterday,  but  too  happy 
to  be  in  his  adored  presence  under  any  conditions  to 
conceal  her  joy. 

"  My  child !  you  have  grieved  me,"  he  said  paternally, 
gravely,  with  a  fine  mingling  of  sorrow  and  rebuke.  And 
it  cost  him  something  to  speak  to  her  gently.  He  placed 
her  back  on  her  pillows,  and  took  her  hot  thin  hand  in 
his.  "  Now  I  have  come  to  talk  to  you,"  he  continued. 
"  I  must  have  something  done  for  you.  You  will  break 
all  our  hearts  else." 

"  How  good  you  are,  and  to  such  a  wretch  as  I  am  !;; 
murmured  Theresa,  her  large  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

He  smoothed  her  dark  and  shining  hair,  as  was  his 
paternal  habit  when  they  were  alone  ;  but  somehow  his 
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touch  was  different  to-day  from  what  it  always  was.  A 
woman's  love  has  strange  sensibilities,  and  Theresa's 
nature  was  as  sensitive  as  a  mimosa  plant ;  but  though 
her  perceptions  were  not  obscured,  she  was  in  the  state 
which  makes  those  who  love,  shamefully  grateful  for  even 
insulting  notice. 

"  Dear  Superior  ! "  she  said,  lifting  her  eyes  to  him 
with  that  rapt  look  which  told  all  that  her  lips  were 
forbidden  to  speak. 

"  I  am  very  unhappy  about  you,  Theresa,"  said  the 
vicar  in  his  sweetest  voice,  and  how  sweet  he  could  make 
it  when  he  chose  ! 

"  Dear  Superior  ! "  she  said  again. 

Her  heart  was  too  full  for  more  than  these  half-sobbing 
interjections  ;  and  that  he  should  be  unhappy  when  he 
might  have  been  angry  was  too  delightful  to  her  soul  for 
any  pretence  of  deprecation. 

';  I  have  been  thinking  earnestly  of  what  would  be 
best  for  you,"  he  went  on  to  say,  looking  away  from  her — 
at  the  window  opposite — like  a  man  in  deep  consideration, 
only  thinking  of  what  he  is  saying,  and  not  seeing  that  at 
which  he  is  looking.  "  All  last  night  I  was  awake  thinking 
of  you  and  praying  for  you.  Your  painful  attack  cost 
me  more  anguish  than  I  can  well  express.     No  ;  do  not 
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speak,  child  !  Listen  to  me  in  humility  and  silence  " — 
this  with  sudden  severity.  "  I  have  a  plan  for  you.  It 
is  that  you  leave  Crossholme  for  a  while,  and  try  a  milder 
climate.  I  should  like  you  to  go  to  Penzance.  I  have 
friends  there  who  would  look  after  you  ;  the  place  is 
lovely,  the  air  delicious,  and  you  would  thus  avoid  the 
cold  east  winds  which  are  so  pernicious  here  in  the 
spring." 

"  Oh,  Superior  !  I  could  not  leave  Crossholme,"  cried 
poor  Theresa  trembling  and  with  a  sudden  rush  of 
tears.  "  The  dear  services,  my  district,  Sister  Agnes — I 
could  not  give  them  up  ! " 

A  sarcastic  smile  crossed  the  vicar's  thin  lips.  That 
bead-roll  of  reasons  why,  and  the  governing  cause  left 
out! 

"  You  would  at  my  desire ;  I  am  sure  of  that,"  he 
said  with  emphasis. 

She  covered  her  face. 

"  Your  wishes  are  sacred  to  me,"  she  said,  the  hot 
tears  forcing  themselves  through  her  wasted  fingers  ; 
"  but  indeed  it  will  be  such  a  pain  to  me  to  leave  home 
that  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  far  worse  than  I  am  now  ;  and 
I  am  not  ill,  dear  Superior.  I  am  not  indeed.  I  am 
much  better  than  I  was." 
vol.  11.  s 
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She  raised  her  face  as  she  said  this,  pitiful,  pleading, 
eloquent  with  the  passion  of  her  grief,  of  her  love.  It 
was  a  face  that  might  have  excused  any  man's  yielding  to 
the  weakness  of  compassion,  but  to  Mr.  Lascelles  at  that 
moment  it  was  hideous  and  hateful. 

"  You  think  yourself  stronger  than  you  are,  as  do  all 
invalids  in  your  condition,"  he  said  coldly  in  spite  of  his 
wish  to  simulate  kindness.  Could  nothing  take  the  fire  out 
of  those  burning  eyes  ?  "  Your  friends  know  better  than 
you  how  much  you  need  care  at  this  time.  A  few  weeks 
in  a  favourable  climate  will  probably  restore  you  to  your 
usual  health,  and  make  us  all  happy  about  you  again." 

"  Do  not  send  me  away,  Superior,"  she  half  whispered, 
laying  one  hand  on  his  arm  in  entreaty.  "  Let  me  stay 
with  you  all.  I  will  submit  to  any  restrictions  you  please, 
if  only  I  may  stay  at  home.  I  shall  get  quite  well  when 
the  spring  comes,  and  I  get  rid  of  this  horrid  cold  ; 
and  then  you  will  give  me  back  my  work  in  the  dear 
church  when  it  is  opened.  I  have  been  very  good, 
Superior,"  forcing  a  smile  that  was  meant  to  be  playful 
and  that  was  instead  of  the  saddest  pathos.  "  I  have 
obeyed  you  so  faithfully  in  all  that  you  have  ordered ; 
now  let  me  have  my  own  way  for  once — let  me  stay 
here;  do  not  send  me  from  home." 
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"  For  your  own  good,  Theresa,"  said  the  vicar  with 
his  sweetest  smile  and  in  his  softest  voice,  but  with  his 
eyes  at  their  hardest.  "It  will  be  no  pleasure  to  me  to 
lose  you  out  of  my  congregation ;  but  for  your  own  sake 
you  must  go.  Remember  that  dreadful,  that  awful  scene 
of  yesterday.     We  must  not  have  that  repeated."' 

He  said  this  with  a  fierce  uncontrollable  burst  of 
indignation,  half  rising  from  his  place  while  he  flung  her 
hand  from  his  arm. 

"  It  was  such  a  mere  accident.  I  do  not  know  what 
came  to  me.  It  never  happened  before,  and  it  never 
would  again,"  stammered  Theresa,  penitent  and  distressed. 

"  It  might,  but  it  shall  not,"  returned  Mr.  Lascelles 
with  cruel  meaning.  "  You  little  know  all  the  mischief 
that  it  has  done.  No  ;  you  must  leave  home  for  a  time, 
without  question  ;  if  only  as  part  of  your  penance  for 
your  sinful  folly." 

"  But  home  is  so  much  the  best  place  when  one  is 
not  well,"  pleaded  the  poor  girl,  shifting  her  ground 
with  unconscious  inconsistency. 

"  Change  of  air  is  better,"  said  the  vicar. 

"  If  it  broke  my  heart  ?  "  she  asked  beseechingly. 

"  The  Church  breaks  no  hearts  that  obey  her.     Peace 

comes    best   by  the  way   of  duty  and   obedience,"   he 

s  2 
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answered  sententiously.  Then  in  a  different  voice  he 
said,  sternly  as  well  as  sharply  :  "  The  question  is  not  one 
on  which  to  argue,  Theresa.  It  is  my  will  that  you  go. 
Need  I  say  more  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer,  but  taking  his  hand  kissed  it 
with  feverish  reverence. 

"  Your  will  is  the  will  of  God  to  me,"  she  then  said 
in  a  broken  voice.     "  I  will  obey  you,  if  it  kills  me." 

At  this  moment  Cuthbert  came  into  the  room. 

"  You  must  help  me,  Molyneux,  with  your  dear  sister 
here,"  said  the  vicar,  glad  of  the  diversion,  and  in  a  more 
friendly  manner  than  he  had  used  before,  but  it  was  an 
artificial  friendliness. 

"What  can  I  do,  dear  Superior?"  asked  the  Cross- 
holme  future  curate  humbly.  "  I  should  think  you 
wanted  no  help  with  her.  Sister  is  dutiful,"  he  added, 
writhing  himself  into  an  attitude. 

"  Induce  her  to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  inconvenience 
of  leaving  home  for  a  little  while,"  Mr.  Lascelles  answered. 

"Why  should  sister  leave  home?"  asked  Cuthbert 
who  had  lately  adopted  this  somewhat  quaint  form  of 
speech  as  sounding  simple  and  antiquated. 

"  Because  of  the  dear  child's  state  of  health,  which 
distresses    me,"    said    Mr.     Lascelles,    looking    above 
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Theresa's  head  compassionately.  "'Change  to  a  warmer 
climate  will  do  her  good  till  the  spring  has  really  settled." 
•'  It  will  be  hard  to  go,"  said  Theresa  ;  but  she  added 
submissively,  though  the  words  almost  strangled  her  : 
"  but  of  course  Superior  knows  best,  and,  if  he  wishes  it, 
I  am  ready  to  obey." 

An  odd  expression  came  on  Cuthbert's  face.  Humble 
and  downcast  as  it  always  was  when  he  was  dealing  with 
Mr.  Lascelles,  it  was  not  quite  sincere.  There  flitted  over 
it  too  the  reflection  of  the  thought  :  If  so  submissive, 
what  need  of  help  from  me  ?  and  what  does  this  pretence 
of  impotence  hide  ?  Aloud,  he  said  hesitatingly  : 
"  Sister  can  scarce  go  alone." 

"  I  have  provided  for  all  that,"  answered  the  vicar, 
master  of  all  the  points.  "I  have  friends  who  will  look 
after  her  at  Penzance,  where  I  wish  her  to  go  ;  and  she 
must  take  Drusilla." 

Drusilla  was  the  maid. 

"  I  think  that  our  aunt  will  hardly  like  sister  to  go 
alone,"  said  Cuthbert  returning  to  the  charge  with  the 
tenacity  of  his  kind. 

"  Not  if  I  undertake  the  responsibility  ? "  asked  the 
vicar  with  a  seriousness  which  a  turn  of  the  scale  would 
dispose  to  menace.     He  liked  blind  obedience  from  his 
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creatures  ;  and  this  future  curate  of  his,  what  was  he  but 
the  chief  of  his  creatures  ? 

Cuthbert  shuffled  his  feet  uneasily. 

"  You  are  always  kind  and  thoughtful,  dear  Superior," 
he  said,  submissive,  craven,  flattering  as  ever,  but  with 
the  same  odd  accent  of  insincerity  as  before  running 
through  his  blandishments.  "  Still,  we  have  always  been 
so  much  to  each  other,  sister  and  I  and  our  aunt.  I 
think  it  will  be  a  trial  to  our  aunt  to  let  sister  go  alone  ; 
and  with  her  cough,  too." 

"  Trials  are  the  saints'  methods  of  perfection,"  said 
the  vicar. 

"  Under  authority,  yes,"  said  Cuthbert,  lowering  his 
eyes. 

"  As  now/'  said  Mr.  Lascelles  emphatically. 

Cuthbert  bent  his  head  and  joined  his  hands  together 
like  a  Founder  receiving  the  benediction  of  a  saint. 

"  As  now,"  he  echoed  reverentially;  but  his  loose  lips 
crisped  a  very  little  and  the  voice  was  dry  and  hard. 

"  The  question  then  is  settled,  and  Theresa  goes  to 
Penzance  next  week,"  said  the  vicar. 

"  If  you  wish  it,  Superior,"  replied  Theresa,  giving 
up  her  love  for  love's  very  sake.  But  a  look  of  such 
despair  came  into  her  face  that  even  Mr.  Lascelles  was 
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touched  to  the  point  of  compassion  if  not  to  that  of 
relenting. 

"  If  you  are  good  and  get  well  soon  you  can  return 
soon,"  he  said  kindly.  "  You  need  however  more  care 
than  you  yourself  believe,  and  I  must  provide  for  your 
having  it.  We  have  not  so  many  faithful  daughters  of 
the  Church,  that  we  can  afford  to  lose  such  a  one  as  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Theresa  with  a  swift  upward  glance 
of  adoration.  "  When  you  approve,  Superior,  my  con- 
science is  at  rest.     I  know  no  higher  authority." 

Again  Cuthbert  shuffled  his  feet  uneasily,  but  he 
echoed  his  sister's  words,  and  said  :  "  Our  highest,"  like 
a  parrot  repeating  a  lesson. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  favourite  mediaeval  attitude,  his 
eyes  on  the  ground  and  his  hands  joined  together  flatwise, 
resting  on  his  knees. 

"  The  highest  is  the  best,"  said  Mr.  Lascelles 
enigmatically. 

"Yours  is  the  highest.  It  is  the  same  as  God's  !" 
said  Theresa. 

"Ido  my  best  to  make  myself  a  faithful  interpreter 
and  a  safe  guide,  but  I  often  fail  like  others.  I  am  only 
a  man  after  all,"  said  the  vicar  with  a  smile  of  graceful 
humility. 
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"  To  me  more  than  a  man ! "  murmured  Theresa;  and 
then  she  closed  her  eyes  and  her  head  sank  deeper  into 
the  pillow  ; — again,  as  so  often  before,  Semele  over  whom 
the  breath  of  her  God  has  passed  ! 

If  the  man's  heart  waxed  fat  for  gratified  pride,  what 
wonder  ?  True,  folly,  fanaticism,  vanity,  passion,  credulity, 
are  not  the  noblest  set  of  motives  by  which  a  man  gains 
influence  over  his  kind.  But  when  that  influence  is 
gained  ? — when  he  can  induce  a  loving  wife  to  repudiate 
her  husband  and  transfer  to  himself  the  duty  and  obedience 
which  were  rightfully  that  other's  ? — when  he  can  inspire 
a  good  girl  with  a  frantic  passion,  and  turn  the  current 
of  her  youth  from  the  sweet  modesty  of  maidenhood  to 
the  self-destroying  violence  of  a  Maenad  ? — when  he  can 
uproot  the  influence  of  a  tender  father  over  his  once 
adoring  child  ? — ruin  the  position  of  a  noble-minded  man 
in  his  own  country,  and  cut  the  ground  from  under  his 
feet  closer  and  closer  till  soon  there  will  be  nothing 
left  for  him  but  the  final  fall? — when  he  can  carry  all  before 
him  and  subdue  every  stronghold  that  he  assaults  ? — what 
marvel  that  he  should  be  proud  and  assume  the  quasi- 
divine  and  personally  infallible  power  which  no  one  has 
the  courage  or  the  common  sense  to  deny  ?  The  position 
of  a  ritualist  "priest"  is  about  the  proudest  of  all  in  the 
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world  of  human  leaders.  Freed  from  the  close  organiza- 
tion, the  authority  of  the  Romish  Church,  he  is  absolute 
in  his  own  domain  \  and  no  one  understood  this  better 
than  the  smooth-voiced  fiery-souled  Honourable  and 
Reverend  Launcelot  Lascelles,  Vicar  of  Crossholme,  and 
Richard  Fullerton's  conquering  foe. 

When  he  had  gone,  Cuthbert,  unbuckling  himself  as 
it  were  from  his  mediaevalism  and  slouching  into  the 
commonplace,  took  up  the  parable  and  spoke  tartly  to 
his  sister,  saying  that  she  gave  way  too  much  to  the  vicar 
— he  did  not  call  him  Superior,  but  simply  the  vicar — 
and  paid  him  a  vast  deal  too  much  honour. 

"  How  can  I  ?  "  said  Theresa.  "  Too  much  honour  ! 
my  Director,  a  priest,  and  in  authority  over  me  ! " 

"  To  a  certain  extent,"  hesitated  Cuthbert. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Cuthbert  ?  Are  you  cooling 
towards  Superior  ?  "  cried  Theresa,  half  rising  in  her  horror. 
This  was  of  a  truth  bringing  sacrilege  into  the  house. 

"  No,  I  am  not  cooling  to  him  at  all,"  he  answered 
shuffling  •  "  but  his  assumptions  are  a  little  extreme.  He 
has  not  authority  for  all  that  he  says  and  does." 

"  No  one  would  have  more  over  me,"  said  Theresa,  a 
little  beside  his  meaning. 

He  left  her  dark,  but  returned,  as  perhaps  a  slight  lead  : 
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" 1  think  that  dear  Father  Truscott  would  support  my 
view  if  I  laid  it  before  him  for  decision.  I  think  he  would 
give  it  as  his  opinion  that  your  submission  to  Superior 
savoured  a  little  of  idolatry,  which  is  a  sin  against  the 
Church  that  ranks  with  witchcraft.  You  yourself  say  that 
Mrs.  Fullerton's  submission  is  extreme  and  not  quite 
wholesome." 

"She  is  married,"  replied  Theresa  hastily;  "I  am 
not.     That  makes  all  the  difference." 

So  it  did  ;  but  neither  brother  nor  sister  saw  clearly 
the  full  significance  of  this  bit  of  naive  reasoning  on  the 
girl's  part,  who  thus  unconsciously  showed  the  direction 
of  her  own  feelings,  and  perhaps  the  shadow  of  her 
hopes. 

The  end  of  this,  as  of  other  conversations  of  the  like 
kind,  was  that,  over-excited,  distressed,  and  disappointed 
— she  did  not  understand  why — Theresa  cried  and  sobbed 
so  violently  that  she  broke  one  of  the  smaller  vessels 
and  dyed  her  handkerchief  with  blood.  There  had  been 
a  good  deal  of  this  alarming  haemorrhage  of  late,  but  no 
one  knew  of  it  save  Drusilla ;  and  she  was  bound  over  to 
secresy.  More  than  half  in  love  as  she  was  on  her  own 
account  with  the  handsome  vicar,  and  reading  only  too 
clearly  the  state  to  which  poor  Theresa   had   reduced 
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herself,  she  kept  all  that  she  knew  a  close  secret.  She 
did  not  wish  to  distress  her  young  mistress,  nor  to  bring 
harm  or  confusion  to  the  dear  vicar ;  and  she  was  right 
in  thinking  Aunt  Catherine  too  weak  and  Cuthbert  too 
silly  to  be  of  use  had  she  told  them  all  she  knew — 
right  too  in  feeling  that  Theresa  must  fight  it  out  by 
herself  and  be  lost  or  saved — "  as  God  wills,"  said  Drusilla 
piously,  mistaking  folly  for  fate. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

AND    THE   SMOKE   THEREOF. 

Things  always  enlarge  themselves  in  the  telling,  and 
this  hysterical  attack  of  Theresa  was  exaggerated  out  of 
all  likeness  to  its  real  self.  Every  kind  of  shameful 
thing  was  said,  every  kind  of  infamous  reason  given  for 
what  was  really  only  the  physical  break-down  of  a 
sickly  girl  weakened  by  fasting  and  disease,  and 
excited  by  religion  and  love  in  one.  Everyone  was 
astir,  everyone  felt  personally  outraged  on  which  of 
the  two  sides  he  or  she  stood  ;  and  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood was  as  busy  as  a  nest  of  ants  when  its  secret  ways 
are  laid  bare.  Even  Mr.  Lascelles,  though  he  had 
foreseen  much,  had  not  fully  realized  to  what  extent  the 
fire  of  scandal  would  run  on  the  dry  stubble  of  credulity 
and  love  of  gossip  ;  and  for  a  moment  he  stood  aghast  at 
the  mischief  which  his  ardent  and  devoted  penitent  had 
unwittingly  wrought  him.  She,  who  would  have  given 
her  life  for  him,  had  herself  lighted  this  fire  which  was 
to  scorch  if  not  consume  him— had  herself  let  loose  the 
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howling  pack  of  detractors  and  contemners  who  were 
to  harass  and  afflict  if  not  to  utterly  destroy  him  !  He 
was  sorry  for  her,  but  he  was  more  sorry  for  himself ; 
and  though  in  the  depths  of  his  consciousness  he  was 
vexed  with  himself,  on  the  surface  of  things,  and  so  far 
as  self-acknowledgment  went,  he  blamed  her  only  and 
held  himself  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

The  news  spread  as  far  as  Starton,  and  reached 
Lady  Maine's  unreluctant  ears.  By  this  time  it  had 
bulged  considerably,  and  had  lost  almost  all  its  original 
form  ;  but  my  lady  accepted  it  as  it  was,  greedily,  and 
rubbed  her  hands  at  the  chance  it  gave  her.  Hating 
ritualism  as  she  did,  it  was  a  joyful  day  to  her  when  she 
could  hit  a  blot  in  the  professors,  and  pounce  down  on 
a  weak  place  in  the  humanity  of  those  ghostly  fathers 
and  spiritual  daughters.  And  on  this  occasion  her 
satisfaction  was  complete.  She  believed  implicitly  all 
that  the  outlying  world  proclaimed.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it  ;— there  never  is  any  doubt  about  things  of 
which  we  know  absolutely  nothing  and  whereof  we  never 
examine  the  evidence  ; — and  it  was  sure  as  the  indubitable 
four  made  up  of  two  and  two,  that  Mr.  Lascelles  had 
been  flirting  with  Theresa  Molyneux,  and  now  had 
jilted  and  thrown  her  over.     And  if  the  girl  had  been 
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silly  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  him,  and  was  breaking 
her  heart  at  the  disappointment,  he  ought  to  be  made 
to  marry  her,  said  Lady  Maine ;  or  else,  she  added,  her 
sense  of  retributive  justice  as  strong  as  her  knowledge 
was  weak,  his  gown  ought  to  be  taken  from  him.  She 
had  no  patience,  she  said,  with  these  Pharisees  who  go 
about  among  silly  women  and  devour  widows'  houses  ; 
and  if  she  had  the  management  of  things  she  would 
make  all  that  kind  of  thing  penal. 

Alas  for  the  main  body  of  clerical  proselytisers  if 
the  Lady  Maines  of  Protestantism  had  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  the  personal  love  of  their  female  disciples  were 
accounted  to  them  for  sin  ! — and  good-bye  to  the 
influence  of  the  priesthood  if  it  might  deal  only  with  the 
intellect  of  man  and  not  trade  on  the  heart  of  woman  ! — 
that  heart  with  all  its  strength  and  weakness,  its  hopes, 
its  fears,  its  passions,  its  desires  on  which  they  build 
their  stronghold  and  found  their  empire.  That  would 
indeed  be  the  lamp  without  the  oil,  the  thorns  laid 
beneath  the  pot  and  no  fire  at  hand  to  make  them 
burn. 

But  though  Theresa  had  been  worse  than  silly  to 
have  fallen  in  love  with  Mr.  Lascelles,  and  more  than 
reprehensible  to  have  shown  that  she  had  done  so  in 
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public — and  at  church  too,  of  all  places  in  the  world  ! — 
still  she  was  motherless  ;  and  Lady  Maine  was  one  of 
those  by  no  means  necessarily  maternal  women  to 
whom  an  orphan  girl  is  the  fit  object  for  all  kinds  of 
impertinence  and  bullying  under  the  head  of  "  giving 
advice,  because,  poor  thing,  she  has  no  mother  to  tell  her 
any  thing." 

And  now,  though  she  abhorred  the  whole  nest  of 
Papists,  as  she  called  the  congregation  at  Crossholme, 
yet  this  was  an  occasion  when  sectarian  consistency  must 
yield  to  womanly  duty  ;  and  Lady  Maine  felt  it  to  be  an 
imperative  duty  to  go  over  to  Churchlands  and  "  speak 
to  that  silly  little  owl  plainly.  Poor  foolish  thing ! " 
she  added,  holding  herself  erect;  "  she  has  no  one  to 
guide  her ;  for  that  weak-brained  old  aunt  of  hers,  with 
her  saints  and  her  rubbish,  is  no  better  than  a  magpie 
about  the  girl.  I  doubt  if  she  knows  the  head  of  a 
leech  from  the  tail,  or  how  a  mustard-plaister  should  be 
put  on  ! — and  I  dare  say  if  the  thunder  turned  the  milk 
sour  she  would  say  that  some  saint  had  done  it  for 
punishment ;  though,  for  the  matter  of  that,"  said  Lady 
Maine,  her  thought  making  a  sudden  return,  "  it  might 
be  Satan  who  had  had  a  hand  in  it.  For  we  know  that 
he  goes  about  like  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may 
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devour.  So  why  not  the  milk  as  well  as  anything 
else  ?  " 

Prompt  and  decided,  Lady  Maine  drove  off  at  once 
on  this  mission  of  "  rallying "  Theresa  Molyneux  ;  and 
of  course  found  her  at  home — and  visible.  With  the 
feverish  obstinacy  that  characterizes  her  disease,  the  poor 
girl  insisted  on  it  that  she  was  not  really  ill — that  she 
was  getting  better  daily,  and  as  soon  as  the  spring  came 
she  would  be  quite  well.  Meanwhile  she  would  give  up 
nothing  that  she  could  possibly  retain,  and  she  would 
not  give  up  seeing  those  who  might  call.  For  this  week 
she  was  forbidden  to  leave  the  house  ;  but  Superior  had 
not  interdicted  visitors,  of  whom  Lady  Maine  wTas  the  first. 

She  came  into  the  room  with  her  usual  martial  stride 
and  military  bearing.  Her  thickly-wadded  mantle  of 
black  velvet,  trimmed  with  broad  bands  of  Russian  sable, 
made  her  look  bigger  than  she  really  was ;  and  her 
sweeping  train  of  heavy  silk  and  high  bonnet  sur- 
mounted by  a  plume  of  hearse-like  feathers,  increased 
her  apparent  stature  by  at  the  least  eight  or  ten  inches. 
Truly  she  was  a  formidable  creature  to  look  at ;  and  her 
deep-toned  voice,  with  the  uncompromising  directness 
on  which  she  prided  herself,  made  her  as  formidable  to 
listen  to. 
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She  stood  over  the  flushed  and  attenuated  girl  lying 
on  the  sofa  as  if  she  had  been  a  nightmare  in  bodily 
substance  ;  and  Theresa  knew  instinctively  that  she  had 
an  ordeal  to  face.  She  was  so  sorry  that  this  rasping 
creature  had  been  let  in  and  both  Aunt  Catherine  and 
Cuthbert  out !  But  as  the  thing  was  on  her  it  had  to  be 
gone  through,  and  Lady  Maine  could  not  take  root  there 
and  grow ; — and  the  dinner-hour  is  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

"Well,  Miss  Molyneux,"  began  my  lady  severely, 
"  and  how  may  you  be  to-day  ? ;; 

"Very  well,  thank  you,  Lady  Maine,"  said  Theresa. 

"  You  call  this  being  very  well,  do  you  ?  I  don't ;  and 
I  don't  see  how  you  could  be  much  worse,  you  foolish 
child,  to  be  alive  there  on  that  sofa  at  all." 

"I  am  getting  better,"  said  Theresa  ;  and  then  she 
coughed  with  what  Lady  Maine,  in  speaking  of  this 
interview,  called  "  that  churchyard  cough  of  hers — and 
she  saying  she  was  quite  well  indeed  !  It  was  downright 
impiety  and  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  !  " 

"  And  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself,  making  that 
precious  scene  that  I  heard  of  in  church,  last  Sunday  ?  " 
asked  my  lady  as  severely  as  before.  "  Pretty  goings-on 
indeed  when  a  young  woman  like  you  can  go  shrieking 
and  screaming  in  the  middle  of  the  Litany,  and  accuse 
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herself  of  goodness  knows  what  sins  and  wickednesses  ! 
It  is  time  the  Bishop  looked  you  all  up  here  in  this 
blackhole  of  Papistry — that  is  my  opinion ;  and  the 
sooner  a  stop  is  put  to  all  this  impiety  and  idolatry  the 
better  for  every  one  concerned.  It  isn't  decent,  Miss 
Molyneux ;  and  now  you  see  where  all  your  High 
Church  vagaries  have  led  you  !  " 

"  I  do  not  suppose  I  am  the  only  one  who  has 
been  taken  ill  in  church,"  said  Theresa,  plucking  up 
a  spirit ;  "  and  I  do  not  see  what  the  High  Church, 
as  you  call  it — what  our  Anglicanism  has  to  do 
with  it." 

"  Listen  to  the  poll-parrot ! "  cried  my  lady  disdain- 
fully. "  No ;  and  you  are  not  the  first  silly  girl  who  has 
fallen  in  love  with  a  smooth-tongued,  designing  priest  ! " 
she  added. 

"  Lady  Maine  !  "  said  Theresa,  raising  herself  in 
her  indignation. 

"  Oh  yes !  it  is  all  very  well  to  say,  '  Lady  Maine ' 
here  and  '  Lady  Maine '  there,  but  Lady  Maine  knows 
what  she  is  about  as  well  as  any  one  can  tell  her  ;  and 
this  is  just  the  simple  truth,  Miss  Molyneux — you  are 
madly  in  love  with  that  good-for-nothing  parson  of  yours, 
and  the  whole    county  knows  it  and  is  talking  of   it. 
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And  if  your  brother  does  not  take  it  up  and  bring  it 
into  court,  he  ought.     That's  all  I  have  to  say  !  " 

"  My  brother  !  do  you  think  he  believes  such  an 
infamy  as  this  ! "  cried  Theresa  violently  agitated. 

"  Of  course  you  deny  it ;  all  girls  do  when  things  are 
as  plain  as  this  scarlet  shawl  of  mine.  But  others  must 
be  allowed  to  judge,"  said  my  lady  grimly.  "  And  as  far 
as  I  myself  go,  I  have  no  doubt  on  the  matter.  You 
have  fallen  head  over  ears  in  love,  I  tell  you  ;  and  you 
are  a-  foolish  girl  for  your  pains.  That  kind  of  man 
never  marries,  bless  you  ! "  with  supreme  contempt. 
"  He  would  lose  half  his  power  over  girls  like  you  if  he  did. 
Cannot  you  see  that  for  yourself?  So  take  my  advice. 
The  wisest  thing  you  can  do  is  to  wipe  all  this  folly  out 
of  your  mind  and  begin  afresh.  Make  a  clean  sweep  of 
it — your  ritualism ;  playing  with  the  fire  of  Romanism 
you  mean  '. — your  abominable  practice  of  confession, 
Mr.  Lascelles,  hysterics,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ;  and  take 
shame  to  yourself  that  you  have  been  so  foolish  hitherto, 
and  resolve  to  be  wiser  for  the  future.  You  may  be 
forgiven  as  far  as  you  have  gone,  because  you  have  no 
mother  to  tell  you  things  and  keep  you  in  the  right 
way — and  that  aunt  of  yours  is  little  better  than  a  child 
herself;  but  now  that  I  have  spoken  to  you,  you  have 
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no  excuse.     You  cannot  say  that  you  have  not  been  told 
the  truth  and  put  right." 

"  I  do  not  see  what  you  wish  me  to  give  up,  Lady 
Maine."  said  Theresa,  whose  answer  was  delayed  because 
of  a  terrible  fit  of  coughing,  during  which  Lady  Maine 
patted  her  back  rather  forcibly,  as  if  she  had  been 
choking,  and  nearly  killed  her  on  the  spot.  "  Would 
you  wish  me  not  to  go  to  church  ?  What  is  it  you  think 
so  wicked  in  our  lives  ?  " 

"  What  do  I  think  wicked,  child  ?  Your  putting  your 
faith  in  stocks  and  stones  instead  of  in  the  precious 
Scriptures — your  worship  of  the  creature  instead  of  the 
Creator,  and  letting  Mr.  Lascelles  carry  you  off  your  feet, 
as  you  do.  It  is  not  decent,  I  tell  you  !  You  an 
unmarried  girl  too  !  And  that  pretty  little  Mrs. 
Fullerton  with  a  husband  !  It  is  downright  iniquity  and 
the  abomination  of  desolation  ;  that  is  what  it  is,  and  so 
I  tell  you!" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Theresa 
wearily,  and  turned  her  face  inwards  to  the  pillow. 

"Why!  don't  you  confess,  and  take  the  sacrament 
every  week,  and  have  saints'  days  and  processions  and 
vestments,  and  spend  more  than  half  your  time  in 
church?"  the  lady  said  in  a  surprised  way.     "  And  then 
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you  say  you  don't  know  what  I  mean,  indeed  !  What 
more  could  I  mean,  and  what  more  could  you  all  do  ? 
Would  you  make  that  parson  of  yours  a  pope  at  once  ? 
You  have  done  the  most  you  could  ;  if  you  did  more, 
you'd  have  to  carry  him  about  as  a  gilt  idol  with  diamond 
eyes  !  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  was  known,  you  kiss  his 
foot,  as  those  benighted  Romans  do  with  their  Pope. 
It  would  be  only  like  you  all  if  you  did." 

"  He  is  worthy  of  it,"  said  Theresa  with  strange 
passion. 

Lady  Maine  rose. 

"  I  see  that  you  are  given  over  to  your  witchcrafts 
and  idolatries,"  she  said  in  her  deep,  bell-mouthed  way ; 
"  and  I  see  that  my  kindly  Christian  endeavour  to  bring 
you  back  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  has  not  been  met 
in  the  spirit  which  it  deserved.  I,  a  Christian  mother, 
come  to  offer  you,  a  motherless  girl,  good  advice;  to 
show  you  where  you  have  done  wrong,  and  how  you  can 
repent.  You  put  up  your  shoulder,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  me.  Don't  say  however,  that  you  have  not  been 
warned.  At  the  Last  Day  remember  you  will  have  to 
give  an  account  for  all  your  means  of  grace  misused ; 
and  this  visit  of  mine  to-day  will  be  one  of  them." 

"  I  should  have  to  give  an  account  if  I  neglected  the 
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means  held  out  to  me  by  the  dear  Church,"  said 
Theresa,  still  too  much  roused  to  know  the  cooling 
influence  of  social  fear. 

"  Poor  misguided  girl  !  I  will  pray  for  you,"  said  my 
lady  with  acrimony.  "  I  will  pray  that  you  may  be  led 
into  the  way  of  Gospel  truth." 

"  Rather  ask  the  prayers  of  the  Church  for  yourself, 
that  you  may  be  made  one  of  her  children,"  retorted 
Theresa. 

"  You  are  obstinate  and  impertinent  !  "  said  my  lady 
angrily.     "  I  am  wasting  my  time  here." 

"  I  must  always  love  the  Church  and  obey  her 
teaching,  through  her  priests,"  said  Theresa. 

"  May  God  forgive  you  ! "  said  Lady  Maine,  turning 
from  the  couch  by  which  she  had  been  standing,  and 
striding  out  of  the  room  like  one  who  has  discharged  her 
conscience  of  a  heavy  burden,  and  now  is  free  to  harbour 
in  its  stead  a  due  amount  of  righteous  indignation. 

And  when  she  had  gone,  Theresa  had  another  fit  of 
coughing,  which  ended  again  in  that  fatal  red  line — the 
measure  that  told  how  life  was  wasting. 

Lady  Maine  was  not  the  only  woman  who  came  to 
play  the  part  of  a  chastising  mother  to  the  child  of  many 
and  daughter  of  none.     Sister  Agnes  also  took  on  herself 
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the  office  which  indeed  was  hers  by  right  of  place, 
according  to  her  rank  in  the  local  theocratic  executive, 
and  came  to  administer  correction  and  rebuke  in  her 
own  manner. 

If  my  lady  was  rough  as  granite,  the  Sister  was  sharp 
as  steel,  and  spared  this  poor  erring  Sappho  of 
ecclesiasticism  no  more  than  did  the  coarse-grained, 
military-minded  lady  of  Starton.  Certainly  she  spoke 
to  her  smoothly,  even  smilingly,  and  with  her  best 
breeding.  She  asked  after  her  health  down  to  the 
minutest  symptoms,  with  a  pathological  kind  of  sympathy 
that  would  have  made  th£  fortune  of  a  hospital  nurse. 
Then  she  touched  on  the  scene  of  last  Sunday ;  said  it 
was  a  pity  and  a  grievous  offence  that  must  be  atoned 
for ;  that  she  ought  to  have  asked  for  help  against  the 
temptation  and  to  be  supported  in  her  weakness. 

And  when  Theresa  averred  that  she  had — that  she 
had  prayed  and  prayed  till  all  grew  dark  about  her,  and 
she  felt  as  if  God  had  deserted  her  and  given  her  over 
into  the  clutches  of  Satan — the  Sister  bent  her  eyes  on 
her  with  a  look  so  searching,  so  steady,  that  Theresa 
quailed  before  it,  while  she  said  in  her  gentlest  voice, 
her  stillest  manner  : 

"  You  did  not  ask  in  the  right  way,  my  child,  else 
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grace  would  have  come  to  you.  You  make  the  Eternal 
Promise  of  no  avail  if  you  do  not  see  this." 

"  I  did  my  best,"  said  Theresa  weeping. 

"Ah!"  said  the  Sister,  bland,  imperturbable,  hard, 
severe;  "some  fly  was  in  the  ointment,  and  it  was  some 
earthly  film  of  your  own  corrupt  nature  that  had  come 
between  you  and  eternal  light." 

Going  on,  she  said  in  the  same  way  of  personal 
smoothness  and  intrinsic  cruelty  : 

"  I  must  tell  you  now,  dear  Theresa,  how  greatly 
Superior  was  shocked  at  the  whole  scene.  I  know  how 
good  and  kind  he  is.  and  that  in  all  probability  he  would 
not  tell  you  what  he  felt  when  he  called.  You  are  in  a 
delicate  state  of  health  at  this  moment,  and  he  would 
wish  to  spare  you.  He  is  never  one  to  break  the  bruised 
reed ;  but  he  was  revolted  and  distressed  beyond  all 
measure.  Nothing  but  the  grace  which  surrounds  him 
could  have  borne  him  through  that  painful  trial  with 
the  dignity  and  patience  so  peculiarly  his  own — the  ideal 
of  the  Christian  gentleman  as  he  is  !  " 

She  watched  Theresa  narrowly  while  she  praised  her 
brother  so  enthusiastically.  It  was  part  of  the  punish- 
ment that  she  had  devised  for  the  girl,  with  whom  indeed 
she  was  so  irate  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  she  could 
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control  herself  even  to  this  outward  seeming  of  quiet- 
ness. 

"I  am  so  sorry!"  cried  Theresa,  her  ready  tears 
flowing  fast.  "  And  he  is  so  splendid — so  great !  To 
think  that  I,  of  all  people,  should  have  vexed  him !" 

"  It  was  a  grievous  pity,"  said  the  Sister.  "  To  a 
man  like  Superior,  so  essentially  pure-minded  and  self- 
controlled,  these  wild  excesses  of  undisciplined  nature  in 
a  woman — these  mad,  screaming  hysterics,  for  nothing — 
are  beyond  all  things  hateful.  Women  are  to  him  in 
a  certain  sense  sacred  creatures;  as  they  are  to  all  men 
with  his  principles.  He  wishes  to  see  in  them  only  the 
virtues  and  perfections  of  saints  and  virgin  martyrs ;  and 
anything  else  pains  and  disgusts  him,  oh !  more  than  I 
can  say !  And  you  see  I  know  him,"  she  added  with 
meaning. 

"  Yes,"  said  Theresa  dejectedly.  "  How  sorry  and 
ashamed  I  am  !" 

"A  man  who  has  vowed  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  Church — who  will  never  marry,  never  ! — 
never ! "  repeated  Sister  Agnes  with  an  intensity  of 
emphasis  which,  in  a  less  holy  person,  one  would  have 
said  was  passionate  feminine  spitefulness — "  a  man  who 
has  a  horror   of   all   coarseness    and    publicity,   to   be 
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appealed  to  in  the  midst  of  his  holy  office  by  a  girl  in 
the  crowd  of  his  congregation  going  into  a  shrieking  fit 
of  hysterics  !  It  was  most  unfortunate — most  lamentable 
on  all  accounts  ;  and  will  give  the  enemy  cause  to  rejoice 
over  him  !"  said  Sister  Agnes,  with  a  tight  and  nervous 
clasping  of  her  hands  together  to  prevent  the  irritable 
flicking  of  the  fingers  of  less  subdued  people. 

"If    I    could    do    anything "    murmured    poor 

Theresa,  between  sobbing  and  that  dreadful  cough  ! 

"No,  you  can  only  perform  penance  for  your  own 
sin,"  said  the  Sister  severely.  "The  public  shame  and 
hindrance  Superior  must  live  through  as  he  best  can. 
It  will  be  a  hard  trial,  but  God  will  strengthen  him  to 
bear  it.  But  we  scarcely  looked  for  such  a  stumbling- 
block  to  our  work  here  from  you,  Theresa.  You  have  been 
one  of  our  dearest  and  most  cared  for  ;  yet  and  from  you 
has  come  this  cutting  insult,  this  terrible  wrong-doing  !  " 

"Sister  Agnes!  have  mercy!"  cried  the  poor  girl, 
holding  out  her  arms  and  catching  at  the  Sister  con- 
vulsively. 

The  Sister  unclasped  her  hand  with  her  strong 
vice-like  grip. 

"  I  will  have  no  scenes,  Theresa,"  she  said  severely. 
"  Be  quiet,  this  instant,  or  I  shall  leave  you." 
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She  might  as  well  have  commanded  the  waves  of 
the  sea  to  be  still.  Sorrow  and  shame  for  what  she 
knew — unexpressed  anguish  for  what  she  did  not  know — 
overpowered  her,  weak  as  she  was ;  and  when  Sister 
Agnes  rang  the  bell  and  summoned  Drusilla  to  her 
tortured  mistress,  she  and  the  maid  both  thought  that 
she  would  have  died  in  their  hands 

"  Faugh  !  *  said  the  Sister  brushing  her  dress  hastily, 
as  she  left  the  house  ;  "  it  is  full  of  her  shameless  love  I 
I  feel  unclean — as  if  I  had  been  sitting  with  a  leper  ! 
Ah,  this  leprosy  of  passion — this  vileness  of  earth  that 
clings  about  such  girls  and  women  !  And  my  brother, 
who  encourages  it  all — who  has  made  both  this  little 
fool  and  Mrs.  Fullerton,  and  half  a  hundred  more,  in 
love  with  him — it  is  shameful !  hideous  !  I  will  have  no 
more  of  it.  My  soul  turns  against  it  all.  I  hate  this 
place  and  all  the  work  that  goes  on  in  it,  and  I  hate 
myself  that  I  ever  gave  in  to  the  scheme  of  helping  it 
forward.  It  is  insincere,  personal,  vicious,  earthly. 
The  very  pivot  is  Launcelot's  dangerous  power  over 
Hermione  Fullerton ;  and  though  she  is  right  to  discard 
that  atheist  husband  of  hers,  she  is  infamously  wrong  in 
her  motives." 

While  thinking  all  this  bitterly,  she  suddenly  came 
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upon  Virginia,  walking  alone,  in  her  Lenten  robes  of 
solemn  black  relieved  only  by  the  blue  scarf  which  she 
wore  in  token  of  the  Heavenly  Mother  whose  child  she 
was. 

"  Here  at  least  is  one  whose  touch  is  pure  !  "  she  said 
to  herself ;  "  and  who  abhors  as  much  as  I  do  the  follies 
of  the  sillier  sex  and  the  vices  of  the  viler  !  " 

In  which  brief  catalogue  the  Sister  summarized  the 
whole  of  that  portion  of  humanity  which  loves  according 
to  nature,  and  does  not  waste  in  visions  and  reveries  the 
forces  given  for  humanity  and  reality. 

"My  Mother!"  said  Virginia  with  fervour  as  they 
met. 

And  when  the  Sister  answered  back,  "  My  good 
child,  well  met  ! "  the  girl's  happiness  was  complete — as 
complete  as  was  at  any  time  Theresa's  when  Superior 
made  her  understand  that  he  loved  her  like  a  man  while 
directing  her  like  a  spirit;  made  her  understand,  mark 
you;  but  never  committed  himself  by  one  word  or 
gesture  which  he  could  not  explain  away  on  the  score 
of  paternal  guidance,  and  as  having  no  more  special 
meaning  than  if  she  had  been  a  child,  or  both  a  pair 
of  china  images. 

The  whole  place   continued   in   an   uproar,  and  in 
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spite  of  the  vicar's  partisans  and  their  unwearied  activity 
of  explanation,  things  looked  ugly  for  this  handsome 
celibate  who  had  introduced  ritualism  and  confession. 
Even  Father  Truscott  was  moved  to  speak  a  little  by  the 
by,  and  by  no  means  in  a  straight  line,  to  his  friend 
round  whose  feet  all  these  waves  of  scandal  surged  ;  and 
to  recommend  to  him,  allusively,  a  little  more  discipline 
and  a  little  less  fascination. 

Speaking  in  general  of  the  best  method  of  conducting 
a  congregation,  and  specially  the  female  part  of  it.  Father 
Truscott  said  quietly  that  he,  for  his  part,  had  always 
fought  shy  of  hysterical  temperaments,  however  precious 
their  zeal  when  won.  He  found  them  the  most  difficult 
of  all  to  manage,  and  always  capable  of  doing  as  much 
harm  as  good. 

"  They  personify  too  much,"  he  said,  looking  at  the 
ceiling  as  if  studying  the  map  of  fine  cracks  that  had 
come  into  the  whitewash.  "  A  priest,  however  holy, 
becomes  a  man  to  them,  and  their  Director  is  their 
personal  and  private  friend.  Sometimes,  wretched 
creatures,  they  even  permit  themselves  to  love  ! — and  the 
priest  suffers  in  his  office  for  their  miserable  inconsistency 
andwant  of  vital  religion." 

"  Yet  we  must  brave  all  dangers  for  the  sake  of  the 
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gain  that  may  accrue  to  the  Church,"  said  Mr.  Lascelles 
gravely.  "It  is  an  incessant  fighting  with  wild  beasts  ; 
and  this  is  only  one  of  the  herd." 

"  It  is  delicate  work — needs  cautious  handling,"  said 
the  Father.  "For  myself  I  have  always  avoided  the 
whole  range  ;  and  those  women  whom  I  have  sought  to 
influence  were  eminently  safe  by  temperament  as  well  as 
principle.  And  when  I  was  a  younger  man  I  was  even 
more  careful.  The  Church  will  never  be  safe  from 
misadventures  and  misunderstandings/'  he  continued, 
"  until  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  is  made  part  of  the 
legal  condition  of  Orders,  so  that  no  false  hopes  can 
be  possible.  Then,  if  women  love  they  will  love  with 
their  eyes  open  and  to  their  own  shame  and  damna- 
tion." 

But  Mr.  Lascelles  objected,  and  said  he  thought 
that  this,  like  many  other  things,  should  be  a  matter 
of  choice  and  individual  will ;  and  that  enforced  celibacy 
would  deprive  of  its  grace  and  benefit  that  which  was 
voluntarily  undertaken. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Father  Truscott  smiling  ;  "  it  is  always 
the  same  thing  with  you,  Superior.  You  boggle  at 
discipline  outside  yourself,  and  want  to  be  at  the  head 
of  all  organization  and  authority.  You  must  be 
commandant — you   will   not  be   lieutenant ;    and   your 
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position  has  not  only  its  spiritual  danger  but  its  organic 
weakness — as  any  close  reason er  could  point  out." 

It  was  a  bold  thing  to  say,  even  from  a  Father  ;  but 
the  vicar  did  not  resent  the  liberty.  On  the  contrary  he 
smiled  too,  joined  his  hands  together  according  to  his 
wont,  beat  his  .clean,  well-kept  taper  finger- tips  lightly 
against,  each  other,  and  accepted  his  rebuke  as  meekly 
as  if  he  had  been  a  little  girl  at  the  knee  of  her  mother. 
A  rebuke  according  to  Father  Truscott,  it  was  his  title  to 
honour  to  Mr.  Lascelles.  In  this  war  with  the  Bishops, 
as  well  as  with  the  law  of  the  land,  which  the  ritualist 
clergy  are  carrying  on  in  England,  and  where  each  man 
is  leader,  general,  bishop,  pope  to  himself,  the  very 
charm  of  the  contest  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  all  make 
the  freedom  of  the  Church  to  exercise  tyranny  over  the 
laity  the  main  object,  each  fights  in  his  own  way,  and 
pays  no  obedience  to  any  authority  whatsoever,  other 
than  that  which  he  chooses  to  elect  for  his  own  particular 
guidance.  Bashi-bazouks  of  ecclesiasticism  as  they  are, 
only  the  sincere  and  the  humble  go  over  to  Rome, 
where  rightfully  they  belong ;  because  they  only  will 
give  up  this  terrible  fascination  of  personal  power — this 
seductive  snare  of  spiritual  autocracy — for  the  sake  of 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  truth.  And  Mr.  Lascelles 
was  not  of  these. 
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"  We  must  do  what  we  can,  left  by  our  leaders  without 
guidance  as  we  are,"  said  the  vicar  in  reply,  with  perfect 
urbanity.  "  We  must  pray  against  vanity  and  self- 
sufficiency  ;  but  until  our  beloved  Church  has  taken  to 
herself  her  own  unfettered  rights  of  organization,  we 
must  each  act  for  the  best  according  to  the  light  vouch- 
safed." 

They  looked  at  each  other  searchingly  ;  but  neither 
read  what  the  other  wished  should  be  kept  hidden. 
Each  man  was  sincere  in  his  aims,  hypocritical  in  his 
methods;  crafty,  self-controlled,  secret  and  clever. 
They  were  well  matched  in  their  game  ;  but  between  the 
two  it  was  Mr.  Lascelles  this  time  who  was  the  dupe. 

Not  only  the  blatant  exaggerations  of  the  world 
which  knew  nothing  and  the  strictures  of  his  friend 
who  knew  too  much,  the  frosty  displeasure  of  his  sister 
and  the  embarrassed  annoyance  of  Hermione,  troubled 
the  vicar's  peace  at  this  time,  but  anonymous  letters 
flew  about  like  tongues  of  fire,  and  made  that  which  was 
already  bad  still  worse  than  need  be.  More  than  one  was 
sent  to  the  vicar  accusing  him  of  shameful  deeds  that 
would  not  bear  translating  into  speech  ;  and  more  than 
one  was  sent  even  to  poor  Theresa,  ill  and  perhaps 
even  now  dying  as  she  was  known   to  be.     An  expert 
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might  have  made  out  a  family  likeness  to  the  little 
chandler's  weekly  bills  for  soap  and  oil  and  candles  ;  but 
the  writing  was  cleverly  disguised,  and  there  were  no 
caligraphic  experts  at  Crossholme.  As  it  was  they 
came  in  with  the  general  difficulties  and  disagreeables  of 
the  time ;  and  though  they  chafed  the  proud  nature 
of  the  English  gentleman  as  well  as  the  autocratic  priest, 
yet  they  had  to  be  borne  ;  and  all  things  are  "  lived 
down  "  at  last,  thought  Mr.  Lascelles. 

Meanwhile  the  talk  grew  and  grew,  and  the  feeling 
raised  thereby  was  more  bitter  and  yet  more  bitter  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  not  given  in  to  the  new 
movement,  though  it  brought  the  phalanx  of  believers 
into  apparently  a  still  closer,  more  compact,  more  solid 
body.  But  to  those  who  were  against  the  whole  thing 
these  vile  reports  and  shameless  commentaries  were  a 
weapon  which  they  did  not  scruple  to  use.  Things 
went  so  far  that  one  day  when  the  vicar  was  passing 
Tom  Moorhead's  forge  a  word  came  hissing  out  with  the 
sparks  from  the  iron  that  struck  his  ear  with  a  sense  of 
burning ;  and  some  one  standing  by  the  fire  laughed 
brutally.  He  stopped,  turned  back,  and  stepped  inside 
the  threshold. 

"  Good  day,  my  men,"  he  said  with  clerical  abrupt- 

vol.  11.  •      u 
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ness.  "  Is  there  anyone  here  among  you  that  belongs 
to  God?" 

It  was  a  bold  thing  to  do  ;  but  boldness  takes  in 
England,  and  some  of  the  men  answered  him  respect- 
fully enough  •  if  Tom  himself,  standing  there  in  the 
ruddy  light,  with  his  bushy  red  beard  turned  to  flame 
and  his  brawny  arms  bare  to  the  shoulder,  gave  the 
horse-shoe  which  he  was  forging  a  vicious  blow  as  if  he 
had  had  the  vicar's  head  between  and  answered  bluffly  : 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  belonging  to  God, 
master.  If  you  mean  do  we  belong  to  that  rag  and  doll 
shop  of  yours,  I  take  it  that  we  don't,  and  we  don't  wish 
to  neither." 

"  All  in  good  time,  Tom,"  said  the  vicar  cheerily, 
standing  there  in  the  doorway  erect,  unruffled,  speckless, 
the  beau  ideal  of  the  high- caste  priest  ! — "  You  are  too 
honest  a  fellow  in  your  own  way  to  be  let  to  go  to 
perdition.  The  grace  which  turned  Saul  the  persecutor 
into  Paul  the  Apostle  will  some  day  draw  you  too  from 
the  darkness  to  the  light." 

"  No,  sir,  it  won't.  I'm  a  fossil,  I  am,"  said  Tom 
with  a  jeering  laugh.     "  You  can't  change  a  fossil  ! " 

"  No,"  returned  the  vicar  quickly.  "  You  can  only 
clear  him  from  his  crust.     That  is  something,  is  it  not, 
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my  man  ? — clean  him  round  the  edges,  scrape  away  all 
that  mass  of  limestone  and  chalk  in  which  he  is  em- 
bedded, and  make  him  come  to  his  best.  Even  fossils, 
you  see,  Tom,  can  be  done  something  with  by  care  ; 
and  the  Power  which  created  can  restore." 

"  Ah,  the  jingle  goes  well  ! "  said  Tom,  turning  his 
back  rudely  ;  "  but  it  don't  get  over  me.  Come  mates, 
bear  a  hand  !  I  have  my  work  to  do,  and  can't  stand 
chopping  logic  with  this  gentleman  all  day." 

"  Well,  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer,"  said  the 
vicar  with  perfect  composure.  "  You  are  busy  now,  I 
see.  Good  day,  Tom.  Good  day,  my  men.  Remember 
what  I  always  have  to  tell  you— the  awful  choice  between 
good  and  evil,  time  and  eternity,  heaven  and  hell,  that 
you  are  called  on  to  make  and  are  now  making.  Let 
each  man  among  you  put  this  question  to  himself 
solemnly  : — '  What  have  I  chosen  ?  which  am  I 
choosing  ? '     Good  day.     God  be  with  you  all." 

"  Come  mates  !  dang  it  all !  "  cried  Tom  impatiently, 
"  this  balderdash  has  lasted  long  enough.  It  may  do 
for  a  few  foolish  wenches  as  have  nothing  else  to  think 
of,  but  it  won't  go  down  with  us.  We  are  men,  and  have 
learned  in  quite  another  school.  Here,  Jim,  bear  a  hand 
and  look  sharp  !  " 
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But  some  of  the  men  said  :  "  Good  day,  sir," 
humanely,  as  the  vicar  turned ;  and  no  one  again  flung 
out  that  shameful  word  as  he  passed — so  far  recognizing 
his  English  courage  in  bearding  the  surliest  lion  of  them 
all  in  his  den. 
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ruin  themselves  every  day  by  their  horses,  and  you  do  not  hear  of  people 
■ruining  themselves  by  their  books.  Or,  to  go  lower  still,  how  much  do 
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inexhaustible  :  it  is  provision  for  life,  and  for  the  best  part  of  us  ;  yet 
how  long  most  people  would  look  at  the  best  book  before  they  woula  give 
the  pi-ice  of  a  large  turbot  for  it  I  Though  there  have  been  men  who 
have  pinched  their  sto?nachs  and  bared  their  backs  to  buy  a  book,  whose 
libraries  were  cheaper  to  the?n,  I  think,  in  the  end,  than  most  men's 
dinners  are.  We  are  fro)  of  us  put  to  such  a  trial,  and  more  the  pity  ; 
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Second  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  iSs. 

Baker 's  Clouds  in  the  East: 

Travels  and  Adventures  on  the  Perso-Turkoman  Frontier.  By 
Valentine  Baker.     Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Balzac. — The  Comedie  Humaine  and  its 

Author.  With  Translations  from  the  French  of  Balzac.  By 
H.  H.  Walker. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Bankers,  A  Handbook  of  London, 

With  some  Account  of  their  Predecessors,  the  Early  Goldsmiths  ; 
together  with  Lists  of  Bankers,  from  1677  to  1876.  By  F.  G. 
Hilton  Price. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Js,  6d. 

Bardsley  's  Our  English  Surnames : 

Their  Sources  and  Significations.  By  Charles  Wareing 
Bardsley,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  revised  throughout,  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  partially  rewritten. 

"Mr.  Bardsley  kas  faithfully  consulted  the  original  mediaeval  documents  and 
works  from  lukich  the  origin  and  development  of  surntxmes  can  alone  be  satis- 
factorily traced.  He  has  fur^iished  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
surnames,  and  we  hope  to  hear  more  0/ him  in  this  field." — Times. 

Small  4to,  green  and  gold,  6s.  6d.\  gilt  edges,  "js.  6d. 

Bechstein  s  As  Pretty  as  Seven, 

and  other  Popular  German  Stories.  Collected  by  Ltjdwtg 
Bechstein.  With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers  Grimm. 
and  100  Illustrations  by  Richter. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  \is. 

Beerbohm  s  Wanderings  in  Patagonia  ; 

Or,  Life  amongst  the  Ostrich  Hunters.       By  Julius  Beerbohm. 

"  Full  0/  "well  told  and  exciting  incident A  ride,  which  at  all  times 

would  have  ha<i  a  n-iid  and  savage  attraction,  was  destined  by  the  merest  chance 

to  prove  unexpectedly  fen lous  and  adventurous These  stirring-  scenes, 

throughout  when  Mr.  Beerbohm  shows  no  slight  degree  of  bravery  and  coolness, 
are  described  in  a  manner  which  is  both  spirited  and  modest.  .  .  .  A  thoroughly 
readable  story,  which  well  fills  up  a  not  unmanageable  volume." — Graphic. 
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Imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  price  21s.  per  volume. 

Beautiful  Pictures  by  British  Artists  ; 

A  Gathering  of  Favourites  from  our  Picture  Galleries.    Two  Series. 

The  First  Series  including  Examples  by  Wilkie,  Con- 
stable,  Turner,  Mulready*  Landseer,  Maclise,  E.  M. 
Ward,  Frith,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Leslie,  Ansdell,  Marcus 
Stone,  Sir  Noel  Paton,  Faed,  Eyre  Crowe,  Gavin  O'Neil, 
and  Madox  Brown. 

The  Second  Series  containing  Pictures  by  Armytage,  Faed, 
Goodall,  Hemsley,  Horsley,  Marks,  Nicholls,  Sir  Noel 
Paton,  Pickersgill,  G.  Smith,  Marcus  Stone,  Solomon, 
Straight,  E.  M.  Ward,  and  Warren. 

All  engraved  on  Steel  in  the  highest  style  of  Art.  Edited,  with 
Notices  of  the  Artists,  by  Sydney  Armytage,  M.A. 

"  This  book  is  well  got  up,  and  good  engravings  by  Jcens,  Lumb  Stocks,  and 
others,  bring  back  to  -us  pictures  of  Royal  Academy  Exhibitions  of  past  years.'1 
— Times. 

One  Shilling  Monthly,  Illustrated. 

Belgravia 

For  January   contained  the  First  Chapters  of  Two  New  Novels 
(each   to   be    continued    throughout    the    year)  :  —  I.     Donna 
Quixote.     By  Justin  McCarthy,  Author  of  "Miss  Misan- 
thrope." Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins.— II.  Queen  of  the 
Meadow.     By  Charles  Gibbon,   Author  of   "Robin  Gray," 
&c.     Illustrated. 
V  The  THIRTY-SEVENTH  Volume  of  BELGRAVIA,  elegantly 
bound  in  crimson  cloth,  full  gilt  side  and  back,  gilt  edges,  price  *js.  6d., 
is  now  ready. — Handsome  Cases  for  binding  the  volume  can  be  had  atzs. 
each. 

Demy  8vo,  Illustrated,  uniform  in  size  for  binding. 

Blackburn 's  Art  Handbooks : 

Academy  Notes,  1879. 

Edited  by  Henry  Blackburn.  With  about  140  Illustra- 
tions of  the  principal  Pictures  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  greater  number  of  the  Sketches  drawn  by 
the  Artists,      is. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1879. 

With  Illustrations  of  the  principal  Pictures  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  many  from  the  Artists'  own  Sketches.  Edited  by 
Henry  Blackburn,     is. 

Academy  Notes,  1875. 

With  Forty  Illustrations,     u, 
# 
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Blackburn's  Art  Handbooks — continued. 
Academy  Notes,  1876. 

With  One  Hundred  and  Seven  Illustrations,     is. 

Academy  Notes,  1877. 

With  One  Hundred  and  Forty-three  Illustrations.     I*. 

Academy  Notes,  1878. 

With  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Illustrations,     is. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1878. 

With  Sixty-eight  Illustrations,     is. 

Dudley  Notes,  1878. 

(The  Water-colour  Exhibition. )   With  64  Illustrations,  is. 

Pictures  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

With  Eighty  Illustrations,  is. 

Pictures  at  South  Kensington. 

(The  Raphael  Cartoons,  Sheepshanks  Collection,  &c.)     With 
Seventy  Illustrations,     is. 

The  English  Pictures  at  the  National  Gallery. 

With  One  Hundred  and  Fourteen  Illustrations,     is. 

The  O.ld  Masters  at  the  National  Gallery. 

With  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eight  Illustrations,     is.  6d. 
%*  The   two  last  form  a  Complete  Catalogue  to   the  National 
Gallery,  and  may  be  had  bound  in  One  Volume,  cloth,  3^. 
Other  parts  in  preparation. 

"  Our  Bank  of  Elegance  notes  are  not  in  high  credit.  But  our  Bank  of  Arts 
notes  ought  to  be,  wizen  the  bank  is  Henry  Blackburn's  &  Co.,  and  the  notes  are 
his  Grosvenor  Gallery  Notes,  and  his  Academy  Notes  for  187S.  Never  were  more 
unmistakable  cases  of  '  value  received,'  than  theirs  who  purchase  these  two  won- 
derful shillingsworths — tJie  best  aids  to  memory,  for  the  collections  they  relate  to, 
that  have  ever  been  produced.  The  Illustrations,  excellent  records  of  the  pictures, 
in  many  cases  froin  sketches  by  the  painters,  are  frill  of  spirit,  and,  for  their  scale, 
wonderfully  effective ;  the  remarks  terse,  and  to  tJie  point.  After  Punch's  Own 
Guide  to  the  Academy,  and  the  Grosvenor,  the  best,  lie  has  no  hesitation  i?i  saying, 
are  Mr.  Blackburn's:'— Punch. 

UNIFORM  WITH  "  ACADEMY  NOTES." 

The  Royal  Scottish  Academy  Notes,  1878. 

Containing  One  Hundred  and  Seventeen  Illustrations  of  the 
Chief  Works,  from  Drawings  by  the  Artists,     is. 

Notes  to  the  Seventeenth  Exhibition  of  the  Glasgow 

Institute  of  'the  Fine  Arts,  1878.     Containing  95  Illustrations, 
chiefly  from  Drawings  by  the  Artists,      is. 

The  Walker  Art  Gallery  Notes,  Liverpool)  1878. 

With  112  Illustrations,  I*. 
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Art  Handbooks— continued. 
Notes  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Modern 

Artists  at  the  Royal  Manchester  Institution .  With  88  Illus- 
trations, is. 

Notes  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Artists'  Autitmn 

Exhibition,  Birmingham,  1878.     With  95  Illustrations,  is. 

Children  of  the  Great  City. 

Notes  on  the  Three  Pictures  "A  Merry  Christmas,"  "Im- 
prisoned Spring,"  "Dawn,"  painted  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 
With  Facsimile  Sketches  by  the  Artist.  Demy  8vo,  with 
Facsimile  Plates,  is. 

Folio,  half-bound  boards,  India  proofs,  21s. 

Blake  (William). 

Etchings  from  his  Works.      By  William  Bell  Scott.      With 

descriptive  Text. 
"  The  best  side  of  Blake's  work  is  given  here,  and  makes  a  really  attractive 
volume,  which  all  can  enjoy    .    .     .     The  etching  is  of  the  best  kind,  more  refined 
and  delicate  than  the  original  work." — Saturday  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  7*.  6d. 

Boccaccio" s  Decameron  ; 

or,  Ten  Days'  Entertainment.  Translated  into  English,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With 
Portrait,  and  Stothard's  beautiful  Copperplates. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Brand's  Observations  on  Popular  Anti- 

quitieSy  chiefly  Illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs, 
Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.  With  the  Additions  of  Sir 
Henry  Ellis.  An  entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  fine 
full-page  Illustrations. 

MR.  BRET  HARTE'S  NEW  BOOK. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Bret  Hartes  An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog, 

and  other  Stories. 
"Few  modem  English-writing  hwnourisls  have  achieved  the  popularity  of  Mr 
Bret  Harte.  He  has  passed,  so  to  speak,  beyond  book-fame  into  talk-fame.  People 
who  may  never  perhaps  have  held  one  of  his  little  volumes  in  t/ieir  hands,  are  per- 
fectly familiar  with  some  at  least  of  tlieir  contents  ....  Pictures  of  Calif ornian 
camp-life,  unapproached  in  their  quaint  picturesqueucss  and  deep  human  i?iterest." 
—Daily  News. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  *]s.  6d. 

Bret  Harte  's  Select  Works, 

in   Prose    and    Poetry.       With    Introductory    Essay   by  J.    M. 

Bellew,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  50  Illustrations. 
"  Not  many  months  before  -my  friend 's  death,  he  had  sent  me  two  sketches  of 
a  young  American  -writer  (Bret  Harte),  far  away  in  California  ('  The  Out- 
casts of  Poker  Fiat,'  and  another),  in  which  he  had  found  such  subtle  strokes 
of  character  as  he  had  not  anywhere  else  in  late  years  discovered  ;  the  manner 
resembling-  himself,  but  the  matter  fresh  to  a  degree  tltat  had  surprised  him  ; 
the  painting  in  all  respects  masterly,  and  the  wild  rude  thing  painted  a  quite 
wonderful  ?-eality.  I  have  rarely  known  him  more  honestly  moved." — Forster's 
Lifk  of  Dickens. 

Crown  8vo,  1,000  pages,  cloth  extra,  lis.  6d. 

Brewer  s  (Dr.)  The  Reader's  Handbook 

of  Facts,  Characters,    Plots,    and  References.     By   the    Rev.   E. 
Cobham  Brewer,  LL.D.  [In  the  press. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  full-page  Portraits,  4s.  6d. 

Brewster's    (Sir    David)    Martyrs   of 

Science. 
Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Astronomical  Plates,  4*.  6d. 

Brewster's  (Sir  David)  More  Worlds 

than  One,  the  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of  the 
Christian. 

Demy  8vo,  profusely  Illustrated  in  Colours,  price  30J. 

British  Flora  Medica : 

A  History  of  the  Medicinal  Plants  of  Great  Britain.  Illustrated 
by  a  Figure  of  each  Plant,  coloured  by  hand.  By  Benjamin  H. 
Barton,  F.L.S.,  and  Thomas  Castle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  A  New 
Edition,  revised,  condensed,  and  partly  re-written,  by  John  R. 
Jackson,  A.  L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Museums  of  Economic  Botany, 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  Js,  6d. 

Byron 's  Letters  and  yournals. 

With  Notices  of  his  Life.      By  Thomas  Moore.      A  Reprint  of 

the  Original  Edition,  newly  revised,  Complete  in  One  thick  Volume, 

with  Twelve  full-page  Plates. 

"  We  have  read  this  book  with  the  greatest  pleasure.    Considered  merely  as  a 

composition,  it  deserves  to  be  classed  among  the  best  specime?is  of  English  prose 

which  our  age  has  produced.     .     .     .      The  style  is  agreeable,  clear,  and  manly, 

and  when  it  rises  into  eloquence,  rises  without  effort  or  ostentation.     It  would 

be  difficult  to  name  a  book  which  exhibits  more  kindness,  fairness,  and  modesty." 

— Macaulay,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
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The  Stothard  Bun yan.— Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7>r.  6d. 

Bunyan  's  Pilgrims  Progress. 

Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Scott.  With  17  beautiful  Steel  Plates  by 
Stothard,  engraved  by  Goodall  ;  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  14J. 

Campbell's  (Sir  G.J  White  and  Black  in 

the  United  States.     By  Sir  George  Campbell,  M.P. 

Oblong  4to,  half- bound  boards,  21s. 

Canters  in  Crampshire. 

By  G.  Bowers.  I.  Gallops  from  Gorseborough;  II.  Scrambles 
with  Scratch  Packs.     III.   Studies  with  Stag  Hounds. 

"  T lie  fruit  of  tlie  observation  of  an  artist  who  has  an  eye  for  character, 
a  sense  of  humour,  and  a  firm   and  ready  hand  in  delineating  characteristic 

details Altogether,  this  is   a  very  pleasant  volume  for  ttie  tables  of 

country  gentlemen,  or  of  those  town  gentlemen  who,  like  Mr.  Black's  hero  and 
iieroine , divide  ttieir  time  between*  Gree7i  Pastures  and  Piccadilly.'  " — Daily  News. 

"An  amusing  volume  of  sketcJies  and  adventures  in  the  hunting-field, 
drawn  with  great  spirit,  a  keen  sense  of  humotir  end  fun,  and  no  lack  of 
observation." — Spectator. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6d. 

Carlyle    (Thomas)    On    the   Choice    of 

Books.      With  Portrait  and  Memoir. 

Small  410,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children  : 

A  Golden  Key.     By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.    With  Eight  Coloured 

Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 

"  It  must  not  only  take  a  high  place  among  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  books 

of  this  season,  btit  is  also  of  permanent  value  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 

Chaucer,  whose  works,  in  selections  of  some  kind  or  other,  are  now  text-books  in 

every  school  that  aspires  to  give  sound  instruction  in  English." — Academy. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  Js.  6d. 

Colman's  Humorous  Works: 

"Broad  Grins,"  "My  Nightgown  and  Slippers,"  and  other 
Humorous  Works,  Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Colman. 
With  Life  by  G.  B.  Buckstone,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Two  very  thick  Volumes,  Js.  6d.  each. 

Cruikshank's  Comic  Almanack. 

Complete  in  Two  Series  :  The  First  from  1835  to  1843 ;  the 
Second  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best  Humour 
of  Thackeray,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beck. 
ett,  Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2000  Woodcuts  and  Steel 
Engravings  by  Cruikshank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c. 
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Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Maps,  24J. 

Cope's    History   of  the   Rifle  Brigade 

(The  Prince  Consort's  Own),  formerly  the  95th.    By  Sir  William 
H.  Cope,  formerly  Lieutenant,  Rifle  Brigade. 

' '  This  latest  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  British  army  is  a  work  of  the 
most  varied  information  regarding  the  distinguished  regiment  whose  life  it  nar- 
rates, and  also  of  facts  interesting  to  tlie  student  in  military  affairs.  .  .  . 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Sir  W.  Cope  for  the  patience  and  labour,  extending  over 
many  years,  which  he  has  given  to  tlie  work.  .  .  ,  In  many  [cases  well-exe- 
cuted plans  of  actions  are  given. ,'' — Morning  Post. 

"  Even  a  bare  record  of  a  corps  "which  has  so  often  been  under  fire,  and  has 
borne  a  part  in  important  engagements  all  over  the  world,  could  not  prove 
otherwise  than  full  of  matter  acceptable  to  the  military  reader." — Athenaeum. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Portraits,  *]s.  6d. 

Creasy' s  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Etonians; 

with  Notices  of  the  Early  History  of  Eton    College.       By  Sir 

Edward  Creasy,  Author  of  "The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of 

the  World."      A   New  Edition,    brought  down   to   the  Present 

Time,  with  13  Illustrations. 

"A  new    edition  of  '  Creasy*  s  Etonians'  will  be  welcome.       The  book  was  a 

favourite  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  it  has  maintained  its  reputation.     The 

value  of  this  new  edition  is  enhanced,  by  the  fact   that  Sir  Edward  Creasy    has 

added  to  it  several  memoirs  of  Etonians  who  have  died  since   the  first  edition 

appeared.     The  work  is  eminently  interesting." — Scotsman. 

Parts  I.  to  XIV.  now  ready,  21s.  each. 

Cussans  History  of  Hertfordshire. 

By  John  E.  Cussans.   Illustrated  with  full-page  Plates  on  Copper 

and  Stone,  and  a  profusion  of  small  Woodcuts. 
"  Mr.  Cussans  has,  from  sources  not  accessible  to  Clutterbuck,  made  -most 
valuable  additions  to  the  manorial  history  of  the  county  from  the  'earliest  period 
downwards,  cleared  up  many  doubtful  points,  and  given  original  details  con- 
cerning various  subjects  untouched  or  imperfectly  treated  by  that  writer.  The 
pedigrees  seem  toliavebeen  constructed  with  great  care,  and  are  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  genealogical  history  of  the  county.  Mr.  Cussans  appears  to  have  done 
his  work  conscientiously,  and  to  have  spared  neither  time,  labour,  nor  expense  to 
render  his  volumes  worthy  of  ranking  in  the  highest  class  of  County  Histories." 
— Academy. 

Two  Vols,  royal  8vo,  with  Sixty-five  Illustrations,  2.%s. 

Demonology  and  Devil-Lore. 

By  Moncure  Daniel  Conway,  M.A.,  B.D.  of  Divinity  Col- 
lege, Harvard  University  ;  Member  of  the  Anthropological  Insti- 
tute, London. 
Part  I.  Demonolatry.     II.  The  Demon.    III.   The  Dragon.     IV.  Tlie  Devil. 
In  tliese  Volumes  the  personifications  and  types  of  evil  among  all  races  are  con- 
sidered in  their  Origin,  Natural  History,  Mythology,  Romance,  and  Moral  Signi- 
ficance.    The  Second  Volume  relates  e7itirely  to  the  Devil. 
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In   Twenty-five  Parts,  quarto,  at   $s.    each,  profusely  illustrated   by 
Coloured  and  Plain  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings,  The 

Cyclopedia  of  Costume  ; 

or,  A  Dictionary  of  Dress — Regal,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Mili- 
tary— from  the  Earliest  Period  in  England  to  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third.  Including  Notices  of  Contemporaneous  Fashions  on 
the  Continent,  and  a  General  History  of  the  Costumes  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Countries  of  Europe.     By  J.  R.  Planche,  Somerset  Herald. 

"A  most  readable  and  interesting  work— and  it  can  scarcely  be  consulted  in 
vain,  -whether  the  reader  is  in  search  for  information  as  to  military,  court, 
ecclesiastical,  legal,  or  professional  costume.  .  .  .  All  the  chromo-lithographs, 
and  most  of  the  woodcut  illustrations — the  latter  amounting  to  several  thousands 
— are very  elaborately  executed ;  and  the  work  forms  a  livre  de  luxe  which  renders 
it  equally  suited  to  the  library  and  the  ladies'  drawing-room." — Times. 

The  Work  may  also  be  had  Complete,  handsomely  bound  in  half  red  morocco,  at 
£3  13s.  6d.  per  vol.  Vol.  I.  THE  DICTIONARY.  Vol.  II.  A  GENERAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  COSTUME  IN  EUROPE. 

Cases  for  binding  the  volumes  may  be  had  at  $s.  each. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  24J. 

Dodge  s  (Colonel)  The  Hunting  Grounds 

of  the  Great  West :  A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and 
Indians  of  the  Great  North  American  Desert.  By  Richard 
Irving  Dodge,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  United  States  Army. 
With  an  Introduction  by  William  Blackmdre;  Map,  and 
numerous  Illustrations  drawn  by  Ernest  Griset. 

"  This  magnificent  volume  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  most  interesting  works 
which  has  ever  proceeded  from  an  American  pen,  while  its  freshness  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  similar  book.  Col.  Dodge  has  chosen  a  subject  of  which  he  is  master, 
and  treated  it  with  a  fulness  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  in  a  style  which 
is  charmine  eaually  for  its  i>icturespueness  and  purity." — Nonconformist. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d. 

Doran' s  Memories  of  our  Great  Towns. 

With  Anecdotic  Gleanings  concerning  their  Worthies  and  their 
Oddities.     By  Dr.  John  Doran,  F.S.A. 

"  A  greater  genius  for  writing  of  the  anecdotic  kind  few  men  have  had.  As 
to  giving  any  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  it  is  quite  impossible.  Those  who 
know  how  Dr.  Doran  used  to  write— it  is  sad  to  have  to  use  t/te  past  tense  of  one  of 
the  most  cheerful  of  men — will  understand  what  we  mean  ;  and  tJiose  who  do  not 

must  take  it  on  trust  from  us  that  this  is  a  remarkably  entertaining  volume." 

Spectator. 

Second  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  18s. 

Dunraven' s  The  Great  Divide: 

A  Narrative  of  Travels  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  in  the  Summer 
of  1874.  By  the  Earl  of  Dunraven.  With  Maps  and  numerous 
striking  full-page  Illustrations  by  Valentine  W.  Bromley. 

"  There  has  not  for  a  long  time  appeared  a  better  book  of  travel  than  Lord 
Dunraven' s  l  The  Great  Divide.'  .  .  .  The  book  is  full  of  clever  observation, 
and  both  narrative  and  illustrations  are  thoroughly  good." — Athenaeum. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 

Early  English  Poets. 

Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart. 
"Mr.  Grosart  has  spent  the  most  laborious  and  the  most  enthusiastic  care  on 
the  perfect  restoration  and  preservation  of  the  text;  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
any  other  edition  of  the  poet  can  ever  be  called  for.  .  .  From  Mr.  Grosart  we 
always  expect  and  always  receive  the  final  results  of  most  patient  and  competent 
scholarship." — Examiner. 


i.  Fletcher's  ( Giles,  B.D. ) 

Complete  Poems:  Christ's  Victorie 
in  Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on 
Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over 
Death,  and  Minor  Poems. 
With  Memorial-Introduction  and 
Notes.     One  Vol. 

2.  Davies'     (Sir     John) 

Complete  Poetical  Works,  in- 
cluding Psalms  I.  to  L.  in  Verse, 
and  other  hitherto  Unpublished 
MSS.,  for  the  first  time  Col- 
lected and  Edited.  With  Me- 
morial-Introduction and  Notes. 
Two  Vols. 

3.  Herrick'  s  ( Robert)  Hes- 

perides,     Noble     Numbers,     and 


Complete  Collected  Poems.  With 
Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes, 
Steel  Portrait,  Index  of  First 
Lines,  and  Glossarral  Index,  &c. 
Three  Vols. 

4.  Sidney's  (Sir  Philip) 

Complete  Poetical  Works,  in- 
cluding all  those  in  "Arcadia." 
With  Portrait,  Memorial-Intro- 
duction, Essay  on  the  Poetry  ol 
Sidney,  and  Notes.    Three  Vols. 

5.  Donne's    (Dr.    John) 

Complete  Poetical  Works,  in- 
cluding the  Satires  and  various 
from  MSS.  With  Memorial-In- 
troduction and  Notes. 

[In  preparation. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Emanuel  On   Diamonds  and  Precious 

Stones :  their  History,  Value,  and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry  Emanuel,  F.R.G.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  Tinted  and  Plain. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Englishman  s  House,  The, 

A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in  Selecting  or  Building  a 
House,  with  full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.  By  C.  J. 
Richardson.     Third  Edition.     With  nearly  600  Illustrations. 

*t*  This  book  is  intended  to  supply  a  long-felt  want,  viz.,  a  plain,  non-technical 
account  of  every  style  of  house,  with  the  cost  and  manner  of  building  ;  it  gives 
every  variety,  from  a  workman  s  cottage  to  a  nobleman  s palace . 

Folio,  cloth  extra, £l  lis.  6d. 

Examples  of  Contemporary  Art. 

Etchings  from    Representative   Works    by   living    English   and 
Foreign  Artists.  Edited,  with  Critical  Notes,  by  J.  Comyns  Carr. 
*'  It  would  not  be  easy  to  meet  with  a  more  sumptuous,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  more  tasteful  and  instructive  drawing-room  &w£."— Nonconformist. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Fair  ho  It's  Tobacco: 

Its  History  and  Associations  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Plant  and 

its  Manufacture,  and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all  Ages  and  Countries. 

By  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.     A  New  Edition,  with  Coloured 

Frontispiece  and  upwards  of  100  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

' '  A  very  pleasant  and  instructive  history  of  tobacco  and  its  associations,  which 

we  cordially  recomme?id  alike  to  the  votaries  and  to  the  enemies  of  the  tnuch- 

maligned  but  certainly  not  neglected  weed.      .      .     .      Full  of  interest  a?id  in- 

formatioH."— 'Daily  News. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  4.J.  6d. 

Faraday 's  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle. 

Lectures   delivered   to   a  Juvenile  Audience.      A  New  Edition. 
Edited  by  W.  Crookes,  F.C.S.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  4s.  6d. 

Faraday's  Various  Forces  of  Nature. 

A  New  Edition.    Edited  by  W.  Crookes.  F.C.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Finger-Ring  Lore: 

Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal. — Earliest  Notices;  Supersti- 
tions ;  Ring  Investiture,  Secular  and  Ecclesiastical  ;  Betrothal  and 
Wedding  Rings;    Ring-tokens;    Memorial  and  Mortuary  Rings  ; 
Posy-Rings;  Customs  and  Incidents  in  Connection  with  Rings; 
Remarkable  Rings,  &c.    By  William  Jones,  F.S.A.  With  Hun- 
dreds of  Illustrations  of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 
"  Eyiters  fully  into  the   whole  subject,  and  gives  an  amount  of  information 
and  general  reading  in  reference  thereto  which  is  of  very  high  interest.      The 
book  is  not  only  a  sort  of  history  of  finger-rings,  but  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
in  connection  with  them.     .     .     .      The  volume  is    admirably  illustrated,    and 
altogether  affords  an  amount  ofamusemetit  and  information  which  is  not  other- 
wise  easily  accessible." — Scotsman. 

"  One   of  those  gossiping  books  which  are  as  full  of  amusement  as  of  instruc- 
tion."— Athenaeum. 

One  Vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gs. 

Gilbert  ys  (JV.  S.J  Original  Plays  ; 

"A  Wicked  World,"    "  Charity,"    "The    Palace   of    Truth," 
"  Pygmalion,"  "Trial  by  Jury,"  &c. 
"  His  workmasiship  is  in  its  way  perfect ;   it  is  very  sound,  very  event   very 
well  sustained,  and  excellently  balanced  throughout." — Observer. 
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One  Shilling  Monthly,  Illustrated. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  The, 

For  January  contained  the  First  Chapters  of  a  New  Novel  by  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton,  Author  of  "Patricia  Kemball,"  &c,  entitled 
Under  which  Lord  ?     Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

**  Now  ready,  the  Volume  for  July  to  December,  1878,  cloth  extra, 
price  $s.  6d. ;  and  Cases  for  binding,  price  2s.  each. 

The  Ruskin  Grimm.— Square  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d.; 
gilt  edges,  Js.  6d. 

German  Popular  Stories. 

Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and  Translated  by  Edgar 
Taylor.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  John  Ruskin. 
With  22  Illustrations  after  the  inimitable  designs  of  George 
Cruikshank.     Both  Series  Complete. 

**  The  illustrations  of 'this  volume  .  .  .  are  of  quite  sterling  and  admirable 
art,  of  a  class  precisely  parallel  in  elevation  to  the  character  of  the  tales  which 
they  illustrate  ;  and  the  original  etchings,  as  I  have  before  said  in  the  Appendix  to 
my  '  Elements  of  Drawing,'  were  unrivalled  in  masterfulness  of  touch  since  Rem- 
brandt (in  some  qualities  of  delineation,  unrivalled  even  by  him).  .  .  .  To  make 
somewhat  enlarged  copies  of  them,  looking  at  them  through  a  magnifying  glass, 
and  never  putting  two  lines  where  Cruikshank  has  put  only  one,  would  be  an  exer- 
cise  in  decision  and  severe  drawing  which  would  leave  afterwards  little  to  be  learnt 
in  schools." — Extract  from  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin. 

In  folio,  half-bound,  2ls. 

Graphic  Portfolio,  The. 

Fifty  Engravings  from  "The  Graphic,"  most  carefully  printed  on 
the  finest  plate  paper  (18  in.  by  15  in.)  from  the  Original  Engravings. 
The  Drawings  are  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  Helen  Paterson,  Hubert 
Herkomer,  Sydney  Hall,  E.  J.  Gregory,  G.  D.  Leslie, 
W.  Small,  G.  Du  Maurier,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  G.  J.  Pin- 
well,  Charles  Green,  G.  Durand,  M.  E.  Edwards,  A.  B. 
Houghton,  H.  S.  Marks,  F.  W.  Lawson,  H.  Weigall, 
and  others. 

" Contains  some  of  the  choicest  specimens,  both  of  drawing  and  wood-engraving . 
Admirable  in  details  and  expression,  and  engraved  with  rare  delicacy." — Daily 
News. 

A  New  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  15^: 

Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life  of  the, 

Described  from  Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and 
W.  Koner.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and 
Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Hueffer.     With  545  Illustrations. 
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Square  i6mo  (Tauchnitz  size),  cloth  extra,  2s.  per  volume. 

Golden  Library ,  The: 


Bayard  Taylor's  Diver- 
sions of  the  Echo  Club. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
Emerson's    Letters    and 

Social  Aims. 

Godwin' s(  William)L  ives 

of  the  Necromancers. 

Holmes's  Autocrat  of  the 

Breakfast  Table.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  G.  A.  Sala. 

Holmes's  Professor  at  the 

Breakfast  Table. 

Food's  Whims  and  Oddi- 
ties. Complete.  With  all  the 
original  Illustrations. 

Irving' s     (  Washington) 

Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

Irving' s      (  Washington) 

Tales  of  the  Alhambra. 

Jesse's  (Edward)  Scenes 

and  Occupations  of  Country  Life. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia. 

Both  Series  Complete  in  One 
Vol. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays  :  A 

Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  and 
other  Pieces.  With  Portrait, 
and  Introduction  by  Edmund 
Ollier  . 


Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas) 

Mort  d' Arthur :  The  Stories  of 
King  Arthur  and  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table.     Edited  by 

B.  MONTGOMERIE  RANKING. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Let- 
ters. A  New  Translation,  with 
Historical  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  T.  M'Crie,  D.D. 

Pope's  Complete  Poetical 

Works. 

Rochefoucauld 's  Maxims 

and  Moral  Reflections.  With 
Notes,  and  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve. 

St.   Pierre's    Paul    and 

Virginia,  and  the  Indian  Cot- 
tage. Edited,  with  Life,  by  the 
Rev.  E.  Clarke. 

Shelley 's     Early    Poems 

and  Queen  Mab,  with  Essay  by 
Leigh  Hunt. 

Shelley's    Later   Poems : 

Laon  and  Cythna,  &c. 

Shelley's  Posthumous 

Poems,  the  Shelley  Papers,  &c. 

Shelley's    Prose    Works ; 

including  A  Refutation  of  Deism, 
Zastrozzi,  St.  Irvyne,  &c. 

White's  Natural  History 

of  Selborne.  Edited,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Thomas  Brown, 
F.L.S. 


"  A  series  of  excellently  Printed  and  carefully  annotated  volumes,  handy  in  size, 
and  altogether  attractive." — Bookseller. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  *}s.  6d. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Thought,  The  ; 

An  Encyclopedia  of  Quotations  from  Writers  of  all  Times 
and  Countries.     Selected  and  Edited  by  THEODORE  Taylor. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  7*.  6d. 

Greenwood's  Low -Life  Deeps : 

An  Account  of  the  Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there  ;  including 
"  The  Man  and  Dog  Fight,"  with  much  additional  and  con- 
firmatory evidence;  "With  a  Tally-Man,"  "A  Fallen  Star," 
"The  Betting  Barber,"  "A  Coal  Marriage,"  &c.  By  James 
Greenwood.      With  Illustrations  in  tint  by    Alfred   Con- 

CANEN. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Greenwood's  IVilds  of  London  : 

Descriptive  Sketches,  from  Personal  Observations  and  Experience, 
of  Remarkable  Scenes,  People,  and  Places  in  London.  By  James 
Greenwood.  With  12  Tinted  Illustrations  by  Alfred Concanen. 

"  Mr.  James  Greenwood  presents  himself  once  more  in  the  character  of  '  one 
whose  delight  it  is  to  do  his  humble  endeavo7tr  towards  exposing  and  extirpating 
s>cial  abuses  and  those  hole-and-corner  evils  which  afflict  society.'" — Saturday 
.Review. 

Large  4to,  with  14  facsimile  Plates,  price  One  Guinea. 

Grosvenor  Gallery  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Winter  Exhibition  (1877-78)  of  Drawings  by  the  Old  Masters 
and  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  Deceased  Artists  of  the  British 
School.     With  a  Critical  Introduction  by  J.  Comyns  Carr. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  45-.  6d. 

Guyot  ys  Earth  and  Man  ; 

or,  Physical  Geography  in  its  Relation  to  the  History  of  Mankind. 
With  Additions  by  Professors  Agasstz,  Pierce,  and  Gray.  12 
Maps  and  Engravings  on  Steel,  some  Coloured,  and  copious  Index. 

Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Hall's  (Mrs.  S.  C.J  Sketches  of  Irish 

Character.  With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by 
Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey,  and  G.  Cruikshank. 

"The  Irish  Sketches  of  this  lady  resemble  Miss  Mitford's  beautiful  English 
Sketches  in  *  Our  Village,'  but  tJiey  are  far  more  vigorous  and  picturesque  and 
b^i^ht. "  —  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

MRS.  HA  WE 'IS'' 'S  NEW  BOOK. 
Small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  is,  6d. 

Haweiss  (Mrs.)  The  Art  of  Dress. 

By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis,  Author  of  "The  Art  of  Beauty," 
"  Chaucer  for  Children,"  Sec.     Illustrated  by  the  Author. 

[In  the  press ' 
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Square  8vo,  cloth,  extra  gilt,   gilt  edges,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  numerous  Illustrations,  iar.  6d. 

Haweiss  (Mrs.)  The  Art  of  Beauty. 

By  Mrs.   H.    R.    Haweis,    Author  of  "  Chaucer  for  Children. " 
With  nearly  One  Hundred  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

"  A  most  interesting  book,  full  of  valuable  hints  afid  suggestions If 

young  ladies  would  but  le?id  their  ears  for  a  little  to  Mrs.  Haweis,  we  are  quite 
sure  that  it  wouldresult  in  tlieir  being  at  once  more  tasteful,  more  happy,  and  more 
healthy  than  they  now  often  are,  with  theirfalse  hair,  high  heels,  tight  corsets,  and 
ever  so  much  else  of  the  same  sort." — Nonconformist. 

Eighth  Edition.     Vols.  I.  and  II.,  demy  8vo,  12J.  each  (to  be 
completed  in  4  volumes). 

History  of  Our  Own   Times,  from  the 

Accession  of  Queen   Victoria  to  the  Berlin   Congress.     By  Justin 
McCarthy. 

"  Criticism  is  disarmed  before  a  composition  which  provokes  little  but  approval. 
This  is  a  really  good  book  on  a  really  interesting  subject,  and  words  piled  on  words 
could  say  no  mor e  for  it.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  effect  of  its  general  justice,  its  breadth 
of  view  and  its  sparkling  buoyancy,  that  very  few  of  its  readers  will  close  these 
volumes  without  looking  forward  with  interest  to  the  two  that  are  to  follow." — 
Saturday  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  ys.  6d. 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and   Verse.     Including  the  Cream  of  the   Comic 

Annuals.     With  Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  over  Two 

Hundred  original  Illustrations. 

"  Not  only  does  the  volume  include  the  better-known  poems  by  the  author,  but 

also  what  ts  happily  described  as  '  the  Cream  of  the  Comic  Annuals.'  Such  delicious 

things  as  '  Don't  you  smell  Fire  ?  '  '  The  Parish  Revolution,'  and  *  Huggins  and 

Duggins,'  will  never  want  readers." — Graphic. 

Square  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Hood's  (Tom)  From  Nowhere   to   the 

North  Pole:  A  Noah's  Arkgeological  Narrative.     With  25  Illus- 
trations by  W.  Brunton  and  E.  C.  Barnes. 

"  TJte  amusing  letterpress  is  profusely  interspersed  with  the  jingling  rhymes 
which  childre?i  love  and  learn  so  easily.  Messrs.  Brunton  atid  Barnes  do  full 
justice  to  the  writer  s  meaning,  and  a  pleasanter  result  of  the  harmonious  co- 
operation ofaut/ior  and  artist  could  not  be  desired." — Times. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  *js.  6d. 

Hook's    (Theodore)    Choice    Humorous 

Works,  including  his  Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons-mots,  Puns, 
and  Hoaxes.  With  a  new  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Fac- 
similes, and  Illustrations. 
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Small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 

House  of  Life  (The) : 

Human  Physiology,  with  its  Applications  to  the  Preservation 
of  Health.  For  use  in  Classes,  and  Popular  Reading.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick  Miller. 

"An  admirable  introdztction  to  a  subject  which  all  who  value  Jiealth  and  enjoy 
life  should  have  at  their  fingers'  ends."—  Echo. 
'*  A  clear  and  convenient  little  book." — Saturday  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  "js.  6d. 

Howell's  The  Conflicts  of  Capital  and 

Labour,  Historically  and  Economically  considered.  Being  a  His- 
tory and  Review  of  the  Trade  Unions  of  Great  Britain,  showing 
their  Origin,  Progress,  Constitution,  and  Objects,  in  their  Political, 
Social,  Economical,  and  Industrial  Aspects.  By  George  Howell. 

"  This  book  is  a7i  attempt,  and  on  the  whole  a  successful  attempt,  to  place  the 
work  of  trade  unions  in  tJie  past,  and  their  objects  in  the  future,  fairly  before  the 
public from  the  working  man 's  point  of  view." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  A  complete  account  of  trades  unions,  involving  the  most  candid  statement  of 
their  objects  and  aspirations,  their  virtues  and  faults,  is  of  great  value  ;  and  such 
Mr.  Howell's  book  will  be  found  by  those  who  consult  it.  .  .  .  Far  from  being 
the  impassioned  utterance  of  an  advocate,  it  is,  on  tJie  contrary,  a  calm,  authorita- 
tive statement  of  facts,  and.  the  expression  of  the  views  of  tJie  workmen  and  tlieir 
leaders.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  storehouse  of  facts,  some  of  them  extremely  well 
arranged.  ....  His  book  is  of  profound,  interest.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  it  our  hearty  praise'' — Echo. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  \2s.  6d. 

Huejfer's  The  Troubadours: 

A  History  of  Provencal  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  Francis  Hueffer. 

"  This  very  pleasant  volume,  in  which  a  very  difficult  subject  is  hafidled  in  a 
light  and  lively  manner,  but  at  the  same  time  with  an  erudition  and  a?nount  of 
information  which  shozu  him  to  be  thoroughly  master  of  tJie  language  and  litera- 
ture of  Provence." — Times. 

"  TJie  work  is  one  of  learning  and  research;  but  many  an  innocent  reader,  en- 
grossed with  the  interest  of  the  stories  and  charmed  by  the  passages  of  description 
and  reflection  by  which  thty  are  connected,  will  peruse  it  fro?n  beginning  to  end 
•without  being  conscious  that  he  is  either  acquiritig  information  or  improvi?ig  his 
mind.  The  book,  all  the  same,  possesses  a  high  value  for  those  who  wish  to  study 
systematically  the  Troubadour  period." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  partly  Re-written,  with  several  New 
Chapters  and  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  *js.  6d. 

Jennings'  The  Rosicrucians : 

Their  Rites  and  Mysteries.  With  Chapters  on  the  Ancient  Fire 
and  Serpent  Worshippers,  and  Explanations  of  the  Mystic  Sym- 
bols represented  in  the  Monuments  and  Talismans  of  the  Primaeval 
Philosophers.  By  Hargrave  Jennings.  With  Five  full-page 
Plates,  and  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 
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Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  52  Illustrations  and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  14J. 

Josephus's  Complete  Works. 

Translated  by  Whiston.     Containing  both  "The  Antiquities  of 
the  Jews,"  and  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 

LOVE  STORIES  by  the  Author  of  "  That  Lass  0'  Lowrie's." 
Author's  Corrected  Editions.    Fcap.  8vo,  illust.  covers,  is.  each. 

Kathleen  Mavonrneen. 

By  the  Author  of  "That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 

Lindsay's  Llick.      By  the%Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 

Pretty  Polly  PembertOU.  By  the  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o' 
Lowrie's." 
Author's  Note. — These  love  stories  ("  Pretty  Polly  Pemberton,"  "  Kathleen 
Mavoumeen,"  " Lindsay' 's  Luck")  were  written  for  and  pri?ited  in  "Peterson's 
Ladies'  Magazine."  Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  magazine  was  not  copyrighted, 
a  number  of  them  have  been  issued  in  book  form  without  my  consent,  and  repre- 
senting the  sketches  to  be  my  latest  work.  If  these  youthful  stories  are  to  be  read 
in  book-form,  it  is  my  desire  that  my  friends  should  see  the  present  edition,  which 
I  have  revised  for  the  purpose,  and  which  is  brought  out  by  my  own  publishers. — 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 

Small  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  6*; 

Kavanaghs'  Pearl  Fountain, 

And  other  Fairy  Stories.     By  Bridget  and  Julia  Kavanagh. 
With  Thirty  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

"  Genuine  new  fairy  stories  of  the  old  type,  some  of  them  as  delightful  as  the 
best  of  Grimm's  '  German  Popular  Stories.'  ....  For  the  most  part  the 
stories  are  downright,  thorough- going  fairy  stories  of  the  most  admirable  kind. 
....  Mr.  Moyr  Smith's  illustrations,  too,  are  admirable.  Look  at  that 
white  rabbit.  Anyone  would  see  at  the  first  glance  that  he  is  a  rabbit  with  a 
mind,  and  a  very  uncommon  mind  too — that  he  is  a  fairy  rabbit,  and  that  he  is 
posing  as  chief  adviser  to  some  one — without  reading  even  a  word  of  the  story. 
Again,  ?wtice  the  fairy-like  effect  of  the  little  picture  of  the  fairy -bird  '  Don't- 
forget-me,'  flying  away  back  into  fairy-land.  A  more  perfectly  dream- like  im- 
pression of  fairy-land  ttas  hardly  been  given  in  any  illustration  of  fairy  tales 
within  our  knowledge." — Spectator. 

Crown  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  with  numerous  Plates,  2s.  6d. 

Lace  (Old  Point),  and  How  to  Copy  and 

Imitate  it.      By  Daisy  Waterhouse  Hawkins.      With   17 
Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5*. 

Lamb  *s  Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince 

Dorus.     Carefully  reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
"  The  quaint  and  delightful  little  book,  over  the  recovery  of  which  all  the  hearts 
of  his  lovers  are  yet  warm  with  rejoicing?— Mr.  Swinburne,  in  the  Athen^um. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Portraits,  Js.  6d. 

Lamb's  Complete  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions,  with 
many   Pieces  hitherto  unpublished.     Edited,  with  Notes  and  In- 
troduction, by  R.  H.  Shepherd.     With  Two  Portraits  and  Fac- 
simile of  a  page  of  the  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig." 
"  A  complete  edition  of  Lamb's  writings,  in  prcse  #.r.d  verse,  has  long  been 
wanted,  and  is  now  supplied.      The  editor  appears  to  have  taken  great  pains 
to  bring  together   Lamb's  scattered  contribzctions,  and  his  collection  contains  a 
number  of  pieces  which  are  now  reproduced  for  the  first  time  since  their  original 
appearance  in  various  old  periodicals. "—Saturday  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  ios.  6d. 

Lamb  (Mary  &  Charles  J; 

Their  Poems,  Letters,  and  Remains.  With  Reminiscences  and 
Notes  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  With  Hancock's  Portrait  of 
the  Essayist,  Facsimiles  of  the  Title-pages  of  the  rare  First  Editions 
of  Lamb's  and  Coleridge's  Works,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
"  Very-many  passages  will  delight  those  fond  of  literary  trifles;  hardly  any 
portion  will  fail  in  interest  for  lovers  of  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister ." — Standard. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  18s. 

Lamont  's  Yachting  in  the  Arctic  Seas; 

or,  Notes  of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Discovery  in  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  Spitzbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya.  By  James  Lamont, 
F.R.G.S.  With  numerous  full-page  Illustrations  by  Dr.  Livesay. 
"  After  wading  through  numberless  volumes  of  icy  fiction,  concocted  narrative , 
and  spurious  biography  of  Arctic  voyagers,  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  real  and 
genuine  volume.     .     .     .     He  shows  much  tact  in  recozmtijig  his  adventures,  and 
they  are  so  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  information  as  to  make  them  anything 
but  wearisome.     .     .     .     The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  the  most  important  addition 
made  to  our  Arctic  literature  for  a  long  time." — Athenaeum. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  iar.  6d. 

Leisure-Time  Studies,  chiefly  Biological : 

A  Series  of  Essays  and  Lectures.     By  Andrew  Wtilson,  Ph.D., 
Lecturer  on  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  School. 
"  Dr.  A  ndrew  Wilson  has  for  several  years  been  well  knezvn  as  one  of  the  most 
successful popularisers  of  science,  and  Jias  contributed  nmch  to  several  of  our  best 
magazines,    hi  this  volume  he  shows  himself  a  sziccessful  observer  in  several  de- 
partments, commwiicating  the  results  of  original  research  ;  and  throughout  there 
are  tokens  of  fine  fancy  and  delicate  literary  perception,  as  well  as  descriptive 
touches  here  a?id  there  worthy  of  Charles  Kingsley.     .     .     .     .     We  can  only  end 
as  we  began,  by  heartily  recommending  this  book,  full  as  it  is  of  knowledge  and 
the  results  of  indepe?ide?it  research,  and  all  commtmicated  with  aglow  of  enthu- 
siasm and  a  literary  felicity  which  makes  it  delightful  to  read.     And  though  it  is 
thus  in  a  sense  a  popular  book,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  thought- 
ful."—Nokcoxpormist. 
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Crown  Svo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  *]s.  6d. 

Latter-Day  Lyrics : 

Poems  of  Sentiment  and  Reflection  by  Living  Writers ;  selected 
and  arranged,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Davenport  Adams.  With  a 
Note  on  some  Foreign  Forms  of  Verse,  by  Austin  Dobson. 

"A  useful  and  eminently  attractive  book." — Athen^um. 

"  One  of  the  most  attractive  drawing-room  volumes  we  have  seen  for  a  long 
time." — Nonconformist. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  6s.  (uniform  with  "Boudoir  Ballads.") 

Leiglis  A  Town  Garland. 

By  Henry  S.  Leigh,  Author  of  "Carols  of  Cockayne." 

"If  Mr.  Leigh' s  verse  survive  to  a  future  generation — and  there  is  no  reason 
why  that  ho)iour  should  ?wt  be  accorded  productions  so  delicate,  so  finished,  and  so 
full  of  humour — their  auttwr  will  probably  be  remembered  as  the  Poet  of  the 
Strand.  ....  Very  whimsically  does  Mr.  Leigh  treat  the  subjects  which  com- 
mend tliemselves  to  him.     His  verse  is  always  admirable  in  rhythm,  and  his 

rhymes  are  happy  enough  to  deserve  a  place  by  the  best  of  Barham The 

entire  conte?its  of  the  volume  are  equally  noteworthy  for  humozir  a?id  for  dainti- 
ness of 'workmanship." — Athenaeum. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  p.  6d. 

Life  in  London  ; 

or,  The  History  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom.  With 
the  whole  of  Cruikshank's  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after  the 
Originals. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Lights  on  the  Way : 

Some  Tales  within  a  Tale.    By  the  late  J.  H.  Alexander,  B.A. 

Edited,  with  an  Explanatory  Note,  by  H.  A.   Page,  Author  of 

"Thoreau:  A  Study." 
"  This  is  a  book  which  has  a  history.  .  .  .  For  ourselves,  we  have  read  'Lights 
on  the  Way'  with  interest.  .  .  .  Seme  of  the  papers  are  tales, some  are  elaborate 
attempts  at  critical  studies,  and  all  are  prefaced  by  short  narrative  ititroductions. 
As  for  the  tales,  they  are  good  of  their  order.  .  .  .  The  book  gives  one  the  idea 
tJuxt  the  author  had  an  acute  and  indepe?idenl  mind;  and  that,  had  he  lived,  he 
might  have  done  something  in  criticistn  and  fiction.  His  indication,  at  such  a 
comparatively  early  period,  of  the  deteriorating  efiects  of  George  Eliot's  dogma  on 
her  style,  certainly  deserves  the  attention  which  Mr.  Page  draws  to  it." — 
Academy. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Longfellow'' 's  Complete  Prose  Works. 

Including  "Outre  Mer,"  "Hyperion,"  "  Kavanagh,"  "The 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,"  and  "  Driftwood."  With  Portrait 
and  Illustrations  by  Valentine  Bromley. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  *js.  6d. 

Longfellow 's  Poetical  Works. 

Carefully  Reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions.     With  numerous 

fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 
"  Mr.  Longfellow  has  for  many  years  been  the  best  known  and  the  most  read  of 
American  poets :  and  his  popularity  is  of  the  right  kind,  and  rightly  atid fairly 
•won.  He  has  not  stoofed  to  catch  attention  by  artifice,  nor  striven  to  force  it  by 
violence.  His  works  have  faced  the  test  of  parody  and  burlesque  (which  in  these 
days  is  almost  the  common  lot  of  writings  of  any  mark),  and  have  come  off  un- 
harmed."— Saturday  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.     A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of 

Lost  Rose,  and  other  Stories. 

By  Katherine  S.  Macquoid. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $s. 

Lunatic  Asylum,  My  Experiences  in  a. 

By  A  Sane  Patient. 

"  The  story  is  clever  and  interesting,  sad  beyond  vieasure  though  the  subject 
be.  There  is  no  personal  bitterness,  and  no  violence  or  anger.  \Vhatever  may 
have  been  the  evidence  for  our  author's  madness  when  he  was  consigned  to  an 
asylum,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  his  sanity  when  he  wrote  this  book;  it  is 
bright,  calm,  and  to  the  point." — Spectator. 

"  These  sketches  recotmt  the  misery  of  a  sufferer  who,  weakened  in  intellect, 
but  not  really  insafie,  was  nearly  drive?i  actually  mad  by  his  confinement.  What- 
ever his  condition  of  mind  may  then  have  been,  the  '  Sane  Patient'  now  appears  to 
be  in  full  possession  of  his  senses  and  reasoning  powers.  .  .  .  The  interest  of 
the  writer's  experiences  is  wideniable."—  Graphic. 

Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $s. 

MacColVs  Three  Years  of  the  Eastern 

Question.     By  the  Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl,  M.A. 

"  /  hope  I  shall  not  seem  obtrusive  in  expressing  to  you  the  pleasure  with  which 
I  have  read  your  '  Three  Years  of  the  Eastern  Question.'  The  tide  is  running  so 
hard  against  the  better  cause  just  now  that  one  feels  specially  iifipelled  to  offer 
one's  thanks  to  those  who  stand  firm,  particularly  wJien  they  state  our  case  so 
admirably  as  you  have." — Goldwik  Smith. 

A  NORMAN  AND  BRETON  TOUR. 
Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  profusely  Illustrated,  \os.  6d. 

Macquoid 's  Pictures  and  Legends  from 

Normandy  and  Brittany.     By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.    With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macquoid  have  been  strolling  in  Normandy  and  Brittany, 
a?id  the  result  of  their  observations  and  researches  in  that  picturesque  land  of 
romantic  associations  is  an  attractive  volume,  which  is  neither  a  work  of  travel 
nor  a  collection  of  stories,  but  a  book  partaking  almost  in  equal  degree  of  each  of 
these  characters.  .  .  .  The  wanderings  of  the  tourists,  tJteir  sojournings  in  old 
inns,  their  explorations  of  ancient  towns,  and  loiterings  by  rivers  and  other  plea- 
sant spots,  are  all  related  in  a  fresh  and  lively  style.  .  .  .  The  illustrations, 
which  are  numerous,  are  drawn,  as  a  rule,  with  remarkable  delicacy  as  well  as 
with  true  artistic  feeling." — Daily  News. 
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The  Fraskr  Portraits. — Demy  4to,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  with 
83  characteristic  Portraits,  3U.  6d. 

Mac  Use's  Gallery  of  Illustrious  Literary 

Characters.  With  Notes  by  Dr.  Maginn.  Edited,  with  copious 
Additional  Notes,  by  William  Bates,  B.A. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  this  year's  literature." — Times. 
"  Deserves  a  place  on  every  drawing-room  table,  and  may  not  unfitly  be  removed 
from  the  drawing-room  to  the  library." — Spectator. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 

Madre  Natura  v.  The  Moloch  of  Fashion. 

By  Luke  Limner.  With  32  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

Handsomely  printed  in  facsimile,  price  5^ 

Magna  Charta. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  Document  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  2  feet 
wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals  of  the  Barons  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours. 

%*  A  full  Translation,  with  Notes,  on  a  large  sheet,  6d. 

MRS.  ALEXANDER'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ? 

By  Mrs.  Alexander,  Author  of  "The  Wooing  o't,"  "  Her 
Dearest  Foe,"  &c.  [In  the  press. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  ys.  6d. 

Mark  Twain '  sAdventuresofTomSawyer. 

With  One  Hundred  Illustrations. 
"  A  book  to  be  read.     There  is  a  certain  freshness  and  novelty  about  it,  a  praC' 
tically  romantic  character,  so  to  speak,  which  will  make  it  very  attractive.' '— 
Spectator. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Mark  Twain 's  Choice  Works. 

Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by  the  Author.  With  Life, 
Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Mark  Twain's  Pleasure  Trip  in  Europe. 

Mark  Twain  s  Adve?itures  of  Torn  Sazvyer. 
Mark  Twain's  Idle  Excursion. 
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Two  Vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  i&r. 

Marston's   (Dr.    West  land)    Dramatic 

and  Poetical  Works.  Collected  Library  Edition. 
*•  The  '  Patricians  Daughter'  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  modern  dramatic 
literature,  a  real  emanation  of  -mind.  We  do  not  recollect  any  modern  work  in 
which  states  of  thought  are  so  freely  developed,  except  the  '  Torquato  Tasso '  of 
Goethe.  The  play  is  a  work  of  art  in  the  same  sense  that  a  play  of  Sophocles  is  a 
work  of  art  ;  it  is  one  simple  idea  in  a  state  of  gradual  development  .  .  .  '  The 
Favourite  of  Fortune'  is  one  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the  stock  of 
English  prose  comedy  that  has  been  made  during  the  present  century." — Times. 

Small  8vo,  is.  ;    cloth  extra,  is.  6d. 

Milton   (J.  L.J,    The    Hygiene  of  the 

Skin.  A  concise  set  of  Rules  for  the  Management  of  the  Skin  ; 
with  Directions  for  Diet,  Wines,  Soaps,  Baths,  &c.  By  J.  L. 
Milton,  Senior  Surgeon  to  St.  John's  Hospital. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  vol. 

May/air  Library,  The  : 

The  New  Republic.      By 

W.  H.  Mallock. 


The  New  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia.   By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

The     True     History     of 

Joshua  Davidsdh.    By  E.  Lynn 
Linton. 

Old  Stories  Re-told.     By 
Walter  Thornbury. 


Thoreau  :    His  Life  and 

Aims.     By  H.  A.  Page. 

By  Stream  and  Sea.     By 
William  Senior. 

Jeux   d' Esprit.      Edited 
by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 

Puniana.     By   the   Hon. 
Hugh  Rowley. 

Gastronomy  as  a  Fine  A  rt. 

By  Brillat-Savarin. 


!**  Other  Volumes  are  in  preparation. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Frontispiece,  ys.  6d. 

Moore's  (Thomas)  Prose  and  Verse — 

Humorous,  Satirical,  and  Sentimental.  Including  Suppressed 
Passages  from  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron.  Chiefly  from  the 
Author's  MSS.,  and  all  hitherto  Inedited  and  Uncollected.  Edited. 
with  Notes,  by  Richard  Herne  Shepherd. 

"  Hitherto  TJwmas  Moore  has  been  mostly  regarded  as  one  of  the  lighter  rvriters 
merely — a  sentimental  poet  par  excellence,  in  whom  the  '  rapture  of  love  and  of 
•urine  '  determined  him  strictly  to  certain  modes  of  sympathy  and  of  utterance,  and 
these  to  a  large  extent  of  a  slightly  artificial  character.  This  volume  will  serve  to 
show  him  in  other,  and  certainly  as  attractive,  aspects,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
enabling  us  to  a  considerable  extent  to  see  how  faithfully  lie  developed  himself  on 
the  poetical  or  fanciful  side.  .  .  .  This  is  a  book  which  claims,  as  it  ought  to 
obtain,  various  classes  of  readers,  and  we  trust  that  the  very  mixed  elements  of 
interest  in  it  may  not  conflict  with  its  obtaining  them.  For  the  lightest  reader 
there  is  much  to  enjoy  ;  for  the  most  thoughtful  something  to  ponder  over;  and  the 
thanks  of  both  are  due  to  editor  and  publisher  alike." — Nonconformist. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  gilt  edges,  Js.  6d. 

Muses  of  May  fair  : 

Vers  de  Societe  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Including  Selections 
from  Tennyson,  Browning,  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  Jean 
Ingelow,  Locker,  Ingoldsby,  Hood,  Lytton,  C  S.  C; 
Landor,  Austin  Dobson,  &c.     Edited  by  H.  C.  Pennell. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Vignette  Portraits,  price  6s.  per  Vol. 


Old  Dramatists,  The 


Ben  Jonsonys  Works. 

With  Notes,  Critical  and  Ex- 
planatory, and  a  Biographical 
Memoir  by  William  Gifford. 
Edited  by  Col.  Cunningham. 
Three  Vols. 

Chapman 's  Works. 

Now  First  Collected.  Complete 
in  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains 
the  Plays  complete,  including  the 
doubtful  ones  ;  Vol.  II.  the 
Poems  and  Minor  Translations, 
with  an   Introductory  Essay  by 


Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne ;  Vol.  III.  the  Transla- 
tions of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works. 

Including  his  Translations.  Edit- 
ed, with  Notes  and  Introduction, 
by  Col.  Cunningham.  One  Vol. 

Massinger's  Plays. 

From  the  Text  of  William 
Gifford.  With  the  addition  of 
the  Tragedy  of  ' '  Believe  as  you 
List."  Edited  by  Col.  Cun- 
ningham.   One  Vol. 


Crown  Svo,  red  cloth  extra,  5^.  each. 

Ouida  's  Novels. — Uniform  Edition. 

Held  in  Bondage.  By  Ouida.    Folle  Farine.  By  Ouida. 


Strathmore,  By  Ouida. 

Chandos.  By  Ouida. 

Under  Two  Flags.  By  ouida. 

Idalia.  By  Ouida. 

Tricotrin.  By  Ouida. 

Cecil  Castlemaine.  By  Ouida. 

Ptick.  By  Ouida. 


Dog  of  Flanders.  By  Ouida, 
Pascarel.  By  Ouida. 

Two  Wooden ShoesBy  Ouida. 
Signa.  ^  By  Ouida. 

In  a  Winter  City.  By  Ouida. 
Ariadni.  By  Ouida. 

Friendship.  By  Ouida. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  OUIDA' S  NOVELS. 
A  POPULAR  EDITION  OF  OUIDA'S  NOVELS  is  now  in  the 

press,  to  be  issued  in  Monthly  Volumes,  illustrated  boards,  at  is. 
each.     The  First  Volume,  "HELD  IN  BONDAGE,"  will  be  pub- 
lished on  May  20,  to  be  followed  in  June  by  "  STRATHMORE." 
The  5s.  Library  Edition  will  continue  to  be  sold. 
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Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  gs. 

North  Italian  Folk. 

By  Mrs.   Comyns    Carr.     With    Illustrations    by  Randolph 
Caldecott. 

"  -A  delightful  book,  of  a  kind  which  is  far  too  rare.  If  anyone  "wants  to  really 
know  the  North  Italian  folk,  we  can  honestly  advise  him  to  omit  the  journey,  and 
sit  aown  to  read  Mrs.  Car^s  pages  instead.  .  .  .  Description  with  Mrs.  Carr 
is  a  real  gift      .     .     .     It  is  rarely  that  a  book  is  so  happily  illustrated."— Con- 

TEMPORARY   REVIEW. 

Crown  8vo,  carefully  printed  on  creamy  paper,  and  tastefully 
bound  in  cloth  for  the  Library,  price  6s.  each. 

Piccadilly  Novels,  The: 

popular  £tarta$  fcrj  fyz  38c^t  &utf)flr£. 

ANTONINA.     By  Wilkie  Collins.    Illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert 

and  Alfred  Concanen. 
BASIL.     By  Wilkie  Collins.      Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert 

and  J.  Mahoney. 
HIDE  AND  SEEK.      By  Wilkie  Collins.      Illustrated  by   Sir 

John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahoney. 
THE  DEAD  SECRET.     By  Wilkie  Collins.     Illustrated  by  Sir 

John  Gilbert  and  H.  Furniss. 
QUEEN  OF  HEARTS.     By  Wilkie  Collins.     Illustrated  by  Sir 

John  Gilbert  and  A.  Concanen. 
MY  MISCELLANIES.     By  Wilkie  Collins.     With  Steel  Por- 
trait, and  Illustrations  by  A.  Concanen. 
THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.     By  Wilkie  Collins.     Illustrated 

by  Sir  J.  Gilbert  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 
THE  MOONSTONE.      By  Wilkie  Collins.      Illustrated  by  G. 

Du  Maurier  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 
MAN  AND  WIFE.    By  Wilkie  Collins.  Illustrated  bv  William 

Small. 
POOR  MISS  FINCH.     By  Wilkie  Collins.     Illustrated  by  G. 

Du  Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes. 
MISS  OR  MRS.  P      By  Wilkie  Collins.      Illustrated  by  S.  L. 

Fildes  and  Henry  Woods. 
THE  NEW  MAGDALEN.     By  Wilkie  Collins.     Illustrated  by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  C  S.  Rands. 
THE  FROZEN  DEEP.     By  Wilkie  Collins.     Illustrated  by  G. 

Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY.      By  Wilkie  Collins.      Illus- 
trated by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  Sydney  Hall. 
THE  TWO  DESTINIES.     By  Wilkie  Collins. 
THE  HAUNTED  HOTEL.     By  Wilkie  Collins.     Illustrated  by 

Arthur  Hopkins. 
DECEIVERS  EVER.     By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cameron. 
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The  Piccadilly  Novels— continued. 

JULIET'S  GUARDIAN.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cameron.  Illus- 
trated by  Valentine  Bromley. 

FELICIA.  By  M.  Betham -Edwards.  With  a  Frontispiece  by 
W.  Bowles. 

"A  noble  novel.  Its  teaching  is  elevated,  its  story  is  sympathetic,  and  the  kind 
of  feeling  its  perusal  leaves  behind  is  that  more  ordinarily  derivedfrom  music  or 
poetry  than  from  prose  fiction.  Few  works  in  modern  fiction  stand  as  high  in  our 
estimation  as  this." — Sunday  Times. 

OLYMPIA.     By  R.  E.  Francillon. 

UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD  TREE.     By  Thomas  Hardy. 

FATED  TO  BE  FREE.     By  Jean  Ingelow. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  CONNAUGHT.     By  Harriett  Jay. 

THE  DARK  COLLEEN.     By  Harriett  Jay. 

"  A  novel  which  possesses  the  rare  and  valuable  quality  of  novelty.  .  .  .  The 
scenery  will  be  strange  to  most  readers,  and  in  many  passages  tJte  aspects  of  Nature 
are  very^  cleverly  described.  Moreover,  the  book  is  a  study  of  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  state  of  society.  A  novel  which  no  novel-reader  should  miss,  and  which 
people  who  generally  shun  novels  may  enjoy."— Saturday  Review. 

THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  Illustrated 
by  J.  Lawson  and  Henry  French. 

THE  ATONEMENT  OF  LEAM  DUNDAS.  By  E.  LYNN 
Linton.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Henry  Woods. 

PATRICIA  KEMBALL.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  G.  Du  Maurier. 

"  Displays  genuine  humour,  as  well  as  keen  social  observation.  Enough  graphic 
portraiture  and  witty  observation  to  furnish  materials  for  half  a  dozen  novels  of 
the  ordinary  kind."— Sat  vrt>  ay  Review. 

THE  WATERDALE  NEIGHBOURS.     By  Justin  McCarthy. 

MY  ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER.     By  Justin  McCarthy. 

LINLEY  ROCHFORD.     By  Justin  McCarthy. 

A  FAIR  SAXON.     By  Justin  McCarthy. 

DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN.     By  Justin  McCarthy. 

MISS  MISANTHROPE.     By  Justin  McCarthy.     Illustrated  by 

Arthur  Hopkins. 
THE  EVIL  EYE,  and  other  Stories.      By  Katharine  S.  Mac- 

quoid.    Illustrated  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid  and  Percy  Macquoid. 

"  Cameos  delicately,  if  not  very  minutely  or  vividly,  wrought,  and  quite  finished 
enough  to  give  a  pleasurable  sense  of  artistic  ease  and  facility.  A  word  of  com- 
mendation is  merited  by  the  illustrations."— Academy. 

NUMBER  SEVENTEEN.     By  Henry  Kingsley. 
OAZSHOTT  CASTLE.     By  Henry  Kingsley.     With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  Shirley  Hodson. 
"A  brisk  and  clear  north  wind  of  sentiment— sentiment  that  braces  insteati  of 
enervating— blows  through  all  his  works,  and  makes  all  their  readers  at  once 
healthier  and  more  glad."— Spectator. 
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OPEN !    SESAME !      By   Florence   Marryat.      Illustrated  by 
F.  A.  Fraser. 

' '  A  story  which  arouses  and  sustains  the  reader  s  interest  to  a  higher  degree 
than,  perhaps,  any  of  its  autlior's  former  ■works.'" — Graphic. 

WHITELADIES.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant.     With  Illustrations  by  A. 
Hopkins  and  H.  Woods. 

''  A  pleasant  and  readable  book,  written  with  practical  ease  and  grace." — Times. 

THE  BEST  OF  HUSBANDS.     By  James  Payn.     Illustrated  by 

J.  Moyr  Smith. 
FALLEN  FORTUNES.     By  James  Payn. 

HALVES.    By  James  Payn.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  J.  Mahoney. 
WALTER'S  WORD.     By  James  Payn.     Illustrated  by  J.  Mo¥R 

Smith. 
WHAT  HE  COST  HER.     By  James  Payn. 
LESS  BLACK  THAN  WE'RE  PAINTED.     By  James  Payn. 
BY  PROXY.     By  James  Payn.    Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

"  His  novels  are  always  comme7idable  in  the  sense  of  art.  They  also  possess 
a7iot!ier  distinct  claim  to  our  liking  :  the  girls  in  tliem  are  remarkably  charm- 
ing  and  true  to  nature,  as  most  people,  we  believe,  liave  the  good  fortune  to 
observe  nature  represented  by  girls." — Spectator. 

HER  MOTHER'S  DARLING.  By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 

THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW.  By  Anthony  Trollope.     With 

Illustrations. 

THE  AMERICAN  SENATOR.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

"Mr,  Trollope  has  a  true  artist's  idea  of  tone,  of  colour,  of  hartnony :  his 
pictures  are  09ie,  and  seldom  out  of  drawing;  lie  never  straiiis  after  effect ,  is 
fidelity  itself  in  expressing  English  life,  is  never  guilty  of  caricature."— 
Fortnightly  Review. 

DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND.     By  T.  A.  Trollope. 

"  Full  of  life,  of  i?iterest,  of  close  observation,  and  sympathy.  .  .  .  When 
Mr.  Trollope  paints  d  scene,  it  is  sure  to  be  a  scene  worth  painting." — Satur- 
day Review. 

BOUND  TO  THE  WHEEL.     By  John  Saunders. 
GUY  WATERMAN.     By  John  Saunders. 
ONE  AGAINST  THE  WORLD.     By  John  Saunders. 
THE  LION  IN  THE  PATH.     By  John  Saunders. 

' '  A  carefully  written  and  beautiful  story — a  story  of  goodness  and  truth, 
which  is  yet  as  interesting  as  though  it  dealt  with  the  opposite  qualities.  .  .  . 
The  author  of  this  really  clever  story  has  been  at  great  pains  to  work  out  all 
its  details  with  elaborate  co?iscientiousness,  and  the  result  is  a  very  vividpicture 
of  the  ways  of  life  and  habits-  of  tho?<ght  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
.     .     .     Certainly  a  very  interesting  book." — Times. 

THE  MONKS  OF  THELEMA.    By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

BY  CELIA'S  ARBOUR.     By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

READY-MONEY  MORTIBOY.    By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
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MY  LITTLE  GIRL.     By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
THE  CASE  OF  MR.  LUCRAFT.  By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
THIS  SON  OF  VULCAN.     By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
WITH  HARP  AND  CROWN.     By  W.  .Besaxt  and  James  Rice. 
THE  GOLDEN  BUTTERFLY.    By  W.  Besaxt  and  James  Rice. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  Walker. 
■*  '  The  Golden  Butterfly  '  will  certainly  add  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  for  we 
defy  anybody  to  read  it  with  a  gloomy  countenance." — Times. 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men. 

Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical, 
and  a  Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and  William  Langhorne, 
New  Edition,  with  Medallion  Portraits. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  *js.  6d. 

Poe's  Choice  Prose  and  Poetical  Works. 

With  Baudelaire's  "Essay." 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  *js.  6d. 

Poe,  The  Life  of  Edgar  Allan: 

By  William  F.  Gill.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Fac- 
similes. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Popular  Novels,  Cheap  Editions  of. 

[Wilkie  Collins'  Novels  and  Besant  and  Rice's  Novels  may  also  be  had  in 
cloth  limp  at  2s.  6d.   See,  too,  the  Piccadilly  Novels,^?-  Library  Editions.^ 

Ready-Money    Mortiboy.     By       With  Harp   and   Crown.     By 
Walter   Besant    and   James  Authors  of  "  Ready-Money  Mor- 

Rice.  tiboy." 

The  Golden  Butterfly.    By  Au-       Surly  Tim.  By  F.  H.  Burnett. 

thors  of  rt  Ready-Money  Morti-        m,       w  . .  _ 

boy  "  Tb-e   Woman  m  White.      By 

This  Son  of  Vulcan.  By  Authors  "  ™ILKIE  ^ 

of  ' '  Ready-Money  Mortiboy."  Antomna.  By  YV  ilkie  Collins. 
My  Little  Girl.     By  Authors  of  ,'    Basil-     B7  Wilkie  Collins. 

"  Ready-Money  Mortiboy."  Hide  and  Seek.  By  Wilkie 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft.     By  Collins. 

Authors  of  "  Ready-Money  Mor-  The  Dead  Secret.     By  Wilkie 

tiboy."  Collins. 
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Popular  Novels — Cheap  Editions — continued. 


By 


By  Wilkie 
By  Wilkie 

By  Wilkie 
By  Wilkie 


The    Queen    of   Hearts 

Wilkie  Collins. 
My  Miscellanies.     By  Wilkie 

Collins. 
The  Moonstone. 

Collins. 
Man  and  Wife. 

Collins. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 

Collins. 
Miss   or  Mrs.  ? 

Collins. 
The     New     Magdalen.       By 

Wilkie  Collins. 
The  Frozen  Deep.  By  Wilkie 

Collins. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady.     By 

Wilkie  Collins. 
The  Two  Destinies.  By  Wilkie 

Collins. 
Roxy.  By  Edward  Eggleston. 
Felicia.      By  M.   Betham-Ed- 

WARDS. 

Filthy  Lucre.     By  Albany  de 

Fonblanque. 
Olympia.  By  R.  E.  Francillon. 
Dick      Temple.       By     James 

Greenwood. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  Thomas  Hardy. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog.    By 

Bret  Harte. 
Fated  to  be  Free.      By  Jean 

Ingelow. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught.    By 

Harriett  Jay. 
The  Dark  Colleen.     By  Har- 
riett Jay. 
Number  Seventeen.  By  Henry 

Kingsley. 
Oakshott  Castle.    By  Henry 

Kingsley. 
The    Waterdale    Neighbours. 

By  Justin  McCarthy. 


My  Enemy's  Daughter.  By 
Justin  McCarthy. 

Linley  Rochford.  By  Justin 
McCarthy. 

A  Fair  Saxon.  By  Justin- 
McCarthy. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain.  By  Justin- 
McCarthy. 

The  Evil  Eye.  By  Katharine 
S.  Macquoid. 

Open!  Sesame!  By  Florence 
Marryat. 

Whiteladies.  By  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant. 

The  Best  of  Husbands.  By 
James  Payn. 

Walter's  Word.     By  J.  Payn. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget- 
By  Edgar  A.  Poe. 

Her  Mother's  Darling.  By  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Riddell. 

Gaslight  and  Daylight.  By 
George  Augustus  Sala. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel.  By  John 
Saunders. 

Guy  Waterman.  J.  Saunders. 

One   Against  the  World.     By 

John  Saunders. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path.  By  John 

and  Katherine  Saunders. 

Tales   for    the   Marines.       By 

Walter  Thoi:\bury. 
The  Way  we  Live  Now.      By 

Anthony  Trollope. 
The  American   Senator.       By 

Anthony  Trollope. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond.  By 
T.  A.  Trollope. 

An  Idle  Excursion.  By  Mark 
Twain. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Saw- 
yer.    By  Mark  Twain. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe.    By  M.  Twain. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Js.  6d. 

Primitive  Manners  and  Customs. 

By  James  A.  Farrer. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  3*.  6d. 

Prince  of  A  rgo  lis,  The: 

A  Story  of  the  Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.     By  J.  Moyr  Smith, 

With  130  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
"  In  '  The  Prince  of  Argolis '  Mr.  Moyr  Smith  has  given  us  a  very  lively  version 
of  the  grand  old  Greek  myth  of  Theseus.  He  has  skilfully  contrived  to  preserve 
the  rich  classic  flavour  and  grace  of  the  story,  while  at  the  same  time  infusing  into 
it  a  spirit  of  sparkle  and  badinage  which  is  essentially  modern.  In  doing  this 
Mr.  Smith  has  been  materially  helped  by  the  charming  little  woodcuts  which  he 
has  scattered  all  through  the  volume,  and  which  continually  peep  up  in  unexpected 
corners  to  give  additional  point  and  humour  to  the  text.  His  treatment  of  the 
Greek  heroic  myth  is  widely  different  from  Kingsley's — not,  perhaps,  so  reverent  or 
so  loftily  (esthetic,  but  quite  as  wise,  and  much  more  witty."— Scotsman. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d. 

Proctor's  Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astro- 
nomy.   By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  Author  of  "Other  Worlds 
than  Ours,"  &c. 
"  Mr.  Proctor,  who  is  well  and  widely  known  for  his  faculty  of  popularising  the 
latest  results  of  the  science  of  which  he  is  a  master,  has  brought  together  in  these 
fascinating  chapters  a  curious  collection  of  popular  beliefs  concerning  divination  by 
the  stars,  the  influences  of  the  moon,  the  destination  of  the  comets,  the  constellation 
figures,  and  the  habitation  of  other  worlds  than  ours." — Daily  News. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ior.  6d. 

Proctor's  Pleasant  IVays  in  Science. 

By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

"  When  scientific  problems  of  an  abstruse  and  difficult  character  are  presented 
to  the  unscientific  mind,  something  more  than  mere  knowledge  is  necessary  in 
order  to  achieve  success.  The  ability  to  trace  such  problems  through  the  several 
stages  of  observation  and  experiment  to  their  successful  solution,  without  once 
suffering  the  reader's  attention  to  flag,  or  his  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  investi- 
gation to  abate,  argues  the  possession  by  the  writer,  not  only  of  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  his  subject,  but  also  of  that  rare  gift,  the  power  of  readily  im- 
parting his  knowledge  to  those  who  have  not  the  aptitude  to  acquire  it,  undivested 
of  scientific  formula.  Now,  such  a  writer  is  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor.  Of  his  skill  in 
this  partictilar  class  of  literature  he  has  already  given  ample  proof  in  such  works 
as  his  'Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours,'  'Science  Byways,'  &c.  ;  and  his  present 
work,  'Pleasant  Ways  in  Science,'  follows  closely  on  the  same  track."— Scotsman. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $s. 

Prometheus  the  Fire-Giver ; 

An  attempted  Restoration  of  the  Lost  First  Part  of  the  Trilogy 
of  iEschylus. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Facsimile,  js.  6d. 

Prout  (Father),  The  Final  Reliques  of. 

Collected  and  Edited,  from  MSS.  supplied  by  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  Francis  Mahony,  by  Blanchard  Jerrold, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  Js.  6d. 

Pursuivant  of  Arms,  The  ; 

or,  Heraldry  founded  upon  Facts.  A  Popular  Guide  to  the 
Science  of  Heraldry.  By  J.  R.  Planche,  Esq.,  Somerset 
Herald.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece,  Plates,  and  200  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Js.  6d. 

Rabelais'  Works. 

Faithfully  Translated  from  the  French,  with  variorum  Notes,  and 
numerous  Characteristic  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dore.  . 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  beautifully 
executed  Chart  of  the  various  Spectra,  Js.  6d. 

Rambosson  's  Astronomy. 

By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  B.  Pitman.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  RICHARDSON. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ior.  6d. 

Richardson's  (Dr. )  A  Ministry  of  Hen  Ith, 

and  other  Papers.  By  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.D.,  &c. 

"  This  highly  interesting  volume  contains  upwards  of  ni?ie  addresses,  -written 
in  the  autlwr's  well-known  style,  and  full  of  great  and good  thoughts.  .  .  .  The 
ruork  is,  like  all  t/wse  of  tlie  author,  that  of  a  man  of  genius,  of  great  power,  of 
experience,  and  noble  independence  of  thought." — Popular  Science  Review. 

"  At  the  prese  }it  moment  Dr.  Richardson  is  the  foremost  man  in  England  as 
representative  of  health-culture.  .  .  .  The  entire  volume  constitutes  a  strikingly 
important  and  novel  contribution  to  the  literature  of  a  great  subject." — Sunday 
Times. 

Handsomely  printed,  price  5*. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The  ; 

or,  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came  over  from  Nor- 
mandy with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country, 
a.d.  1066-7.  Printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  three  feet  by 
two,  with  the  principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 
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Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Rossetti's(W.  M.)  Criticism  upon  Swin- 


burne's "  Poems  and  Ballads. 


2  vols.,  large  4to,  profusely  Illustrated,  half-Roxburghe,  price  £2  16s. 

Rowlandson  the  Caricaturist. 

A  Selection  from  his  Works,  with  Anecdotal  Descriptions  of  his 
Famous  Caricatures,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  Times,  and  Con- 
temporaries. With  400  Illustrations,  mostly  in  Facsimile  of  the 
Originals.  By  Joseph  Grego,  Author  of  "James  Gillray  the 
Caricaturist;  his  Life,  Works,  and  Times."  [In  the  press. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  *js.  6d. 

Sanson  Family,  Memoirs  of  the  : 

Seven  Generations  of  Executioners.  By  Henri  Sanson.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  with  Introduction,  by  Camille  Barrere. 

"  A  faithful  translation  of  this  curious  -work,  which  will  certainly  refay  ierusal 
•-not  on  the  ground  of  its  being  full  of  horrors,  for  the  original  author seems  to 
he  rather  ashamed  of  the  technical  aspect  of  his  profession,  and  is  commendablv 
reticent  as  to  its  details,  but  because  it  contains  a  lucid  account  of  the  most  notable 
causes  celebres  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  a  period  within  the  memory  of 
persotis  still  living.  .  .  .  Can  scarcely  fail  to  be  extremely  enter tainin/"— 
Daily  Telegraph.  s' 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  profusely  Illustrated,  4s,  6d.  each 

"Secret  Out"  Series,  The. 

The  Pyrotechnist's   Trea-  \  Magician's  Own  Booh: 

sury;      or,      Complete     Art     of  i       Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls 


Making  Fireworks.  By  Thomas 
Kentish.  With  numerous  Il- 
lustrations. 

The  Art  of  Amusing : 

A  Collection  of  Graceful  Arts, 
Games,  Tricks,  Puzzles,  and  Cha- 
rades. By  Frank  Bellew.  300 
Illustrations. 


Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c. 
All  from  Actual  Experience. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  200 
Illustrations. 

Magic  No  Mystery  : 

Tricks  with  Cards,  Dice,  Balls, 
&c,  with  fully  descriptive  Direc- 


tt      z „       ,  tions  ;  the  Art  of  Secret  Writing; 

Hanky-Panky  :  the  Training  of  Performing  Ani' 

Very  Easy  Tricks,  Very  Difficult  |      mals,  &c.     With  Coloured  Fron- 

Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of  I      tispiece  and  many  Illustrations. 

Hand.    Edited  by  W.  H.  Cre-  j  The   <sprrpf  Out  • 

mer.     200  Illustrations.  !  2  if  ™m  Yi     I 

The  Merrv  Cirrle  -  0nf  T£°usand  Tncks  with  Cards, 

1  ue  merry  circle  .  !    •  and  other  Recreations  ;  with  En- 

A  Book  of  New  Intellectual  Games  |  tertaining  Experiments  in  Draw- 
and  Amusements.  By  Clara  ing-room  or  "  White  Magic  "  By 
Bellew.    Many  Illustrations.  W.  H.  Cremer.  300  Engravings. 
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Post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Shakespeare,  The  Lansdowne. 

Beautifully  printed  in  red  and  black,  in  small  but  very  clear  type. 
With  engraved  facsimile  of  Droeshout's  Portrait. 

In  reduced  facsimile,  small  8vo,  half  Roxburghe,  10s.  6d. 

Shakespeare,  The  First  Folio. 

Mr.  William  Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Trage- 
dies.   Published  according  to  the  true  Originall  Copies.     London, 
Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard  and  Ed.  Blount,  1623. — An  exact 
Reproduction  of  the  extremely  rare  original,  in  reduced  facsimile 
by  a  photographic  process — ensuring  the  strictest  accuracy  in  every 
detail. 
••  To  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus   belongs  the  merit  of  having  done  more   to 
facilitate  the  critical  study  of  the  text  of  our  great  dramatist  than  all  the  Shake- 
speare clubs  and  societies  put  together.      A  complete  facsimile  of  the  celebrated 
First  Folio  edition  of  1623  for  half-a-guinea  is  at  once  a  miracle  of  cheapness  and 
enterprise.    Being  in  a  reduced  form,  the  type  is  necessarily  rather  diminutive, 
but  it  is  as  distinct  as  in  a  genuine  copy  of  the  original,  and  will  be  found  to  be  as 
useful  and  far  more  handy  to  the  student  than  the  latter." — Athenaeum. 

Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  Illustrated,  ior.  6d.  (uniform  with 
"  Chaucer  for  Children.") 

Shakespeare  for  Children ; 

TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.  By  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by 
J.  Moyr  Smith. 

Eight  Vols,  royal  8vo,  cloth  extra,  profusely  Illustrated,  ^3  \2S: 

Shakspere  s    Dramatic   JVorks,    Poems, 

Doubtful  Plays,  and  Biography. — Charles  Knight's  Pictorial 
Edition,  with  many  hundred  beautiful  Engravings  on  Wood  of 
Views,  Costumes,  Old  Buildings,  Antiquities,  Portraits,  &c. 

Two  Vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  \%s. 

Shakspere,  The  School  of. 

Including  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Captain  Thomas  Stukeley," 
with  a  New  Life  of  Stucley,  from  Unpublished  Sources  ;  "  No- 
body and  Somebody,"  "  Histriomastix,"  "The  Prodigal  Son," 
"Jack  Drum's  Entertainement,"  "A  Warning  for  Fair  Women," 
with  Reprints  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Murder  ;  and  • '  Faire  Em. ' ' 
Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  and  an  Account  of  Robert 
Green  and  his  Quarrels  with  Shakspere,  by  Richard  Simpson, 
B.  A.,  Author  of  "The  Philosophy  of  Shakspere's  Sonnets,"  "  The 
Life  of  Campion,"  &c.  With  an  Introduction  by  F.  J.  Furnivall. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  *]s.  6d. 

Signboards : 

Their  History.     With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and   Re- 
markable Characters.     By  Jacob  Larwood, and  John  Camden 
Hotten.     With  nearly  100  Illustrations. 
"  Even  if  we  were  ever  so  maliciously  inclined,  we  could  not  pick  out  all  Messrs. 

Larwood  and  Hotten  s  plums,  because  the  good  things  are  so  numerous  as  to  defy 

the  most  wholesale  depredation." — Times. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  10  full-page  Tinted 
Illustrations,  "js.  6d. 

Sheridan's  Complete  Works, 

with  Life  and   Anecdotes.      Including  his   Dramatic  Writings, 
printed   from   the   Original   Editions,  his   Works   in   Prose  and 
Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c. ;  with  a  Collec- 
tion of  Sheridaniana. 
"  The  editor  has  brought  together  within  a  manageable  compass  not  only  the 
seven  plays  by  which  Sheridan  is  best  known,  but  a  collection  also  of  his  poetical 
pieces  which  are  less  familiar  to  the  public ,  sketches  of  'unfinished  dramas,  selections 
from  his  reported  witticisms,  and  extracts  from  his  pri?icipal  speeches.     To  these 
is  prefixed  a  short  but  well-written  memoir,  giving  the  chief  facts  in  Sheridan's 
literary  and  political  career  ;  so  that,  with  this  volume  in  his  hand,  the  student 
may  consider  himself  tolerably  well  furnisJied  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  a 
general  comprehension  of  tlie  subject  of  it."— Y  kul  Mall  Gazette. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s.  6d. 

Slang  Dictionary,  The : 

Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  An  Entirely  New 
Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  considerably  Enlarged. 
"  We  are  glad  to  see  the  Slang  Dictionary  reprinted  and  enlarged.  From  a  high 
scientific  point  of  view  this  book  is  not  to  be  despised.  Of  course  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  amusing  also.  It  contains  the  very  vocabulary  of  unrestrained  humour,  and 
oddity,  and  grotesqueness.  In  a  word,  it  provides  valuable  material  both  for  the 
student  of  language  and  the  studefit  of  human  nature." — Academy. 

Exquisitely  printed  in  miniature,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

Smoker's  Text-Book,  The. 

By  J.  Hamer,  F.R.S.L. 

Crown  4to,  uniform  with  "  Chaucer  for  Children,"  with  Coloured 
Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d. 

Spenser  for  Children. 

By  M.   H.  Towry.     With  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  Walter 
J.  Morgan. 

"Spenser  has  simply  been  transferred  into  plain  prose,  with  here  and  titer e  a 
line  or  stafiza  qtcoted,  where  the  meaning  and  tJie  diction  are  within  a  child 's 
comprehension,  and  additional  point  is  thus  given  to  the  narrative  without  the 
cost  of  obscurity.  .  .  .  Altogether  the  work  has  been  well  and  carefully  done.1* 
—The  Times. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gs. 

Stedman  *s  Victorian  Poets : 

Critical  Essays.     By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

"  We  ought  to  be  thankful  to  those  who  do  critical  work  with  competent  skill 
and  understanding,  with  honesty  of  purpose,  and  with  diligence  and  thoroughness 
of  execution.     And  Mr.  Stedman,  having  chosen  to  work  in  this  line,  deserves  the 
thanks  of  English  scholars  by  these  qualities  and  by  something  more  ;     .     .     . 
he  is  faithful,  studious,  and  discerning."—  Saturday  Review. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 


Swift 's  Choice  Works, 


in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of 
the  Maps  in  the  Original  Edition  of  "Gulliver's  Travels." 

"  The  '  Tale  of  a  Tub '  is,  in  my  apprehension,  the  masterpiece  of  Swift ; 
certainly  Rabelais  has  nothing  superior,  even  in  invention,  nor  anything  so  con- 
densed, so  pointed,  so  full  of  real  meaning,  of  biting  satire,  of  felicitous  analogy. 
The  '  Battle  of  the  Books  is  such  an  improvement  on  the  similar  combat  in  the 
Lutrin,  thatwe  can  hardly  own  it  as  an  imitation." — Hallam. 

"If  he  had  never  written  either  the  *  Tale  of  a  Tub '  or  *  Gulliver's  Travels,'  his 
name  merely  as  a  poet  would  have  come  down  to  us,  and  have  gone  down  to  pos- 
terity,  with  well-earned  honours."— Hazlitt. 


Swinburne's  Works 

The   Queen    Mother  and 


6s. 


gs. 


Rosamond.     Fcap.  8vo,  $s- 

Atalanta  in  Calydon. 

A  New  Edition.    Crown  8vo 

Chastelard. 

A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  js. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 

First  Series.      Fcap.  8vo, 
Also  in  crown  8vo,  at  same  price 

Poems  and  Ballads. 
Second  Series.     Fcap.  8vo,  gs. 
Also  in  crown  8vo,  at  same  price. 

Notes     on    u  Poems    and 

Ballads."    8vo,  is. 

William  Blake: 

A  Critical  Essay.  With  Facsimile 
Paintings.     Demy  8vo,  16s. 


Songs  before  Sunrise. 

Crown  8vo,  ioj.  6d. 

Bothwell: 

A  Tragedy.     Two  Vols,   crown 
8vo,  1 2 s.  6d. 

George  Chapman  : 

An  Essay.     Crown  8vo,  js. 

Songs  of  Two  Nations. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Essays  and  Studies. 

Crown  8vo,  12J. 

Erechtheus  : 

A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Note  of  an  English  Re- 
publican on  the  Muscovite  Cru- 
sade.   8vo,  is. 

A  Note  on  CharlotteBronte. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  "js.  6d. 

Strutfs    Sports  and   Pastimes  of  the 

People  of  England ;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recrea- 
tions, May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shews,  Processions,  Pageants, 
and  Pompous  Spectacles,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.     With  140  Illustrations.     Edited  by  William  Hone. 

Medium  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Syntax  's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours, 

in  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search  of  Consolation,  and  in 
Search  of  a  Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowlandson's  droll  page 
Illustrations,  in  Colours,  and  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C.  Hotten. 

Library  Edition.     Four  Vols,  small  8vo,  30J. 

Taine's  History  of  English  Literature. 

Translated  by  Henry  Van  Laun. 

Popular  Edition.     Two  Vols,  crown  8vo,  \$s. 

Taine's  History  of  English  Literature. 

Translated  by  Henry  Van  Laun. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  Illustrated,  6s. 

Tales  of  Old  Thule. 

Collected  and  Illustrated  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.  [In  the  press: 

A  New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with   Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  numeious  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Thackerayana : 

Notes  and  Anecdotes.     Illustrated  by  a  profusion  of  Sketches  by 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous  Inci- 
dents in  his  School-life,  and  Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
his  everyday  reading.     WTith  Hundreds  of  Wood  Engravings  fac- 
similed from  Mr.  Thackeray's  Original  Drawings. 
"It  would  have  been  a  real  loss  to   bibliographical  literature    had   copyright 
difficulties  deprived  tlte  general  public  of  this  very  amusing  collection.     One  of 
Thackeray's  habits,  from  his  schoolboy  days,  "was  to  ornament  the  margins  and 
blank  pages    of  the    books  he   had   in  use  with    caricature  illustrations  of  their 
conte?its.      This  gave  special  value  to  the  sale  of  his  library,  and  is  almost  cause 
for  regret  that  it  could  not  have  been  preserved  in  its  integrity.       Thackeray1  s 
place  in  literature  is  emijient  enough  to  have    made  this  an   interest  to   future 
generations.      The  anonymous  editor  has  done  the  best  t/tat  lie  could  to  compen- 
sate for  the  lack  of  this.     It  is  an  admirable  addendum,  not  only  to  his  collected 
works,   but  also  to  any   memoir  of  him  that  has  beent  or  that  is  likely  to  be, 
written." — British  Quarterly  Review. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  *js.  6d. 

Thomson's  Seasons  and  Castle  of  In- 
dolence. With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction  by  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  ever  50  fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  *}s.  6d. 

Tkornbury's  (Walter)  Haunted  London. 

A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  numerous  Illustra- 
tions by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  [In  the  press. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Timbs  Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London. 

With  Anecdotes  of  its  famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and 
Taverns.   By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.     With  numerous  I llustrations, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Timbs'  English  Eccentrics  and  Ec- 
centricities :  Stories  of  Wealth  and  Fashion,  Delusions,  Impos> 
tures,  and  Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights  and  Sporting  Scenes, 
Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folks,  Men  of  Letters,  &c.  By  John 
Timbs,  F.S.A.     With  nearly  50  Illustrations. 

One  Vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  *js.  6d. 

Tom  Taylor 's  Historical  Plays. 

"  Clancarty,"  "Jeanne  d'Arc,"  "'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  "  The 
Fool's  Revenge,"  ' ' Arkwright's  Wife,"  "Anne  Boleyn,"  "Plot 
and  Passion." 

%*  The  Plays  may  also  be  bad  separately,  at  Is.  each. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  14s. 

Tor  r ens    The  Marquess  Welles  ley  : 

A  Sketch  from  Life.     By  W.  T.  M'Cullagh  Tcrrens,  M.P. 

[In  the  press. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  *js.  6d. 

Turner  s(  J.  M.  W.  )Life  and  Correspond- 
ence. Founded  upon  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends 
and  fellow  Academicians.  By  Walter  Thornbury.  A  New 
Edition,  considerably  Enlarged.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
in  Colours,  facsimiled  from  Turner's  original  Drawings. 
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NEW  VOLUME  OF  STORIES  BY  THE  AUTHORS  OF 

"  READ  Y.MONE  Y  MORTIBO  Y." 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

'Twas  in   Trafalgar  s  Bay,   and  other 

Stories.     By  Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "BY  PROXY." 
Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 

Under  One  Roof. 

By  James  Payn,  Author  of  "  By  Proxy,"  &c. 

"  The  title  of  this  novel  is  more  than  -usually  happy  and  significant    .... 

The  author  deserves  thanks  for  his  charmi?ig  sketch  of  the  Ge>  man  governess,  for 
his  portraits  of  the  two  nattiral,  graceful  English  girls,  of  whom  one  at  least 
displays  the  wisdom  of  the  serpe?it  in  piquant  conjunction  with  the  hartnlessness  of 
the  dove,  and  for  the  scenes  in  which  these  three  girls  are  wooed  aud  eventually 
■won.  With  a  few  delicate  and  happy  touches,  and  a  dash  of  humour  to  colour  the 
picture,  lie  presents  us  with  many  an  exhilarating  piece  of  love-making  which  we 
at  once  acknowledge  to  be  hit  off  to  the  life,  and  oj  which  we  can  taiilyfill  tip  the 
tnere  07itline  either  from  the  imagination  or,peradventtire,from  memory. 
The  irrepressible  spirit  of  drollery  prevails  ;  and  his  intermixture  of  the  .-ublime 
aud  the  ridiculous  goes  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  comedy  lurks  in  the 
chinks  of  tragedy  ....  The  story  is  pretty  sure  to  be  founa  attractive." — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Map  and  Ground-Plans,  14s. 

PValcotfs   Church    1/Vork  and  Life   in 

English  Minsters  ;  and  the  English  Student's  Monasticon.  By 
the  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  with  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

IValton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler  ; 

or,  The  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation  :  being  a  Discourse  of 
Rivers,  Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing,  written  by  Izaak  Walton  ; 
and  Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear 
Stream,  by  Charles  Cotton.  With  Original  Mem  >irs  and 
Notes  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  61  Copperplate  Illustrations. 

Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original,  22  in.  by  14  in.,  2s. 

IVarrant  to  Execute  Charles  I. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  this  important  Document,  with  the  Fifty- 
nine  Signatures  of  the  Regicides,  and  corresponding  Seals. 

Beautifully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original  MS.,  price  2s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Q.  of  Scots. 

An  exact  Facsimile,  including  the  Signature  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  a  Facsimile  of  the  Great  Seal. 
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Seventh  Edition.     Square  8vo,  is. 

Whistler  v.  Ruskin:  Art  and  Art  Critics. 

By  J.  A.  Macneill  Whistler. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Is.  6d. 

Wright's  Caricature    History    of    the 

Georges.  (  The  House  of  Hanover. )  With  400  Pictures,  Caricatures, 
Squibs,  Broadsides,  Window  Pictures,  &c.  By  Thomas  Wright, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Large  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Wright 's  History  of  Caricature  and  of 

the  Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature,  Sculpture,  and  Painting,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Thomas  Wright, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.    Profusely  illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
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